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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  Author  having  some  months  ago  in 
a  small  work  discussed  metaphysically  the 
questions  relative  to  the  Intellectual  Faculties, 
he  has  judged  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  the 
present  Commentary  by  entering  again  upon 
those  inquiries ;  but,  as  some  persons  may 
consider  the  view  of  the  Head  herein  taken 
incomplete  without  such  matter,  to  them  he 
begs  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  that  work, 
entitled  **  A  Disquisition  on  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Living  Animals,  with  an  Inquiry 
how  far  our  knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology is  consistent  with  the  belief  of  a  Soul 
and  a  future  Life,  and  on  the  Intellectual  Dif- 
ference between  Man  and  Brutes." 

4,  Albany  Terrace, 
Regent's  Park. 
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A  COMMENTARY,  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Teachers  of  Medicine,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  study  of  Disease,  have  found  it 
expedient  to  treat  of  those  combinations  of 
symptoms  which  are  usually  found  together, 
imder  separate  heads  ;  and  this  classification, 
although  strictly  artificial,  and  positively  un- 
natural, answers  well  the  end  for  which  it  was 
instituted — viz :  to  afford  detached  portions 
of  the  phenomena  of  disease  to  the  mind,  for 
separate  contemplation.  In  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  Disease,  however,  the  regularity  of 
these  artificial  arrangements  is  continually 
opposed  by  the  conjunction  of  symptoms  which 
indicate  different  heads  of  nosological  arrange- 
ment, and  in  which  the  precepts  for  cure  are 
diametrically  opposite.  And  in  no  part  of  the 
Science  of  Medicine  are  these  observations 
ijnore  strictly  correct,  more  evidently  true,  and 
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more  practically  illustrated,  than  in  Disorders 
of  the  Head. 

Important  as  is  every  part  and  function  of 
the  body  to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
animal,  there  is  yet  one  part  in  particular  to 
which  those  functions  are,  in  their  end,  more 
particularly  subservient,  and  in  which  their 
ultimate  effects  are  consequently  more  par- 
ticularly developed.  This  part  is  the  Head, 
the  seat  not  only  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
and  the  power  of  volition  to  the  muscular 
system,  but  formed  very  much  of  the  organs 
of  four  of  the  senses,  and  a  common  partici- 
pant in  the  fifth,  or  sense  of  feeling.  This 
glaring  fact,  or,  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  un- 
necessary truism,  deserves  to  be  dwelt  upon 
as  involving  not  only  some  curious  physiological 
facts,  but  some  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations in  the  treatment  of  diseases ;  and 
not  only  in  those  of  the  head,  but  also  in  the 
supervening  symptoms  of  many  other  dis- 
orders. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  those  interruptions  of 
the  organic  functions,  which  may,  and  do  often 
occur  in  the  hands  and  feet,  without  exciting 
any  great  anxiety  in  the  animal,  cannot  occur 


in  tlie  head,  without  becoming  instantly  the 
just  cause  of  well-grounded  fears  for  the  loss 
of  animal  existence.    The  temporary  separate  . 
loss  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste,  or  the 
sensation  of  numbness,  might  be  easily  borne  ; 
but,  in  a  general  diminution  of  the  organic 
operations  connected  with  the  head,  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  senses,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
sight,  and  feeling,  together  with  the  acts  of 
volition,  become  at  once  suspended ;  and,  pre- 
ceded by  all  the  feelings  of  approaching  disso- 
lution, a  temporary  death  is  actually  accom- 
plished to  the  animal,  in  the  Act  of  fainting. 
To  obviate,  as  much  as  possible,  this  appalling 
:  and  dangerous  state,  to  which  the  peculiar 
I  erect  form  of  man  exposes  him  more  than  any 
>  other  animal,  there  appears  to  be  a  law  in  his 
(economy  by  which  the  organic  functions  are 
I  aroused  tp  support  their  operations  in  th^ 
Ihead,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parts 
iQ^  the  body.    The   same  law  exists  in 
aanimals,  but  the  prone  nature  of  quadrupeds 
rrenders  it  less  frequently  necessary  in  them, 
H'he  existence  of  this  law  may  be  found 
Ign  appeal  to  the  leading  phenomena  connected 
mith  the  head,  both  in  health  and  disease,  and 
will  be  hereafter  exemplified  by  appeal  to 
fact. 
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In  health,  by  which  I  rather  mean,  freedom 
from  disease,  than  any  positive  or  fixed  degree 
of  strength  or  animal  perfection,  it  will  be 
found  a  general  rule,  that  where  a  good  tone 
of  fibre  prevails  with  muscular  strength,  or 
what  to  trainers  is  known  under  the  terms 
'good  condition,'  there  prevails  but  little 
irritability  of  head.  And  such  persons  are 
but  little  affected  by  ordinary  or  even  extra- 
ordinary excitants.  While,  on  the  contrary,  in 
persons  of  a  lax  fibre  with  muscular  debility, 
or  as  the  state  may  be  termed,  *  out  of  con- 
dition,' there  prevails  a  general  tendency  to 
head-ache,  and  an  irritability  of  head,  which 
is  easily  affected  by  causes  which,  in  a  better 
tone  of  health,  would  produce  no  unpleasant 
effect. — Thus,  a  pint  of  wine,  with  the  noise 
and  light  of  a  theatre,  produce  ifi  the  well- 
conditioned  man,  none  other  than  a  pleasant 
stimulation  ;  instead  of  which,  in  the  ill-con- 
ditioned, their  consequence  is  nearly  always 
head-ache,  and  a  temporary  state  of  sympa- 
thetic fever.  Besides  these  unequal  effects, 
from  the  same  excitiag  causes,  there  is  found 
^Iso  a  disproportionate  effect  from  causes 
depressing  the  powers  of  life. — Thus,  in  a 
weak  and  enervated  man  or  woman,  depressing 
causes,  which  pass  unheeded  by  the  strong 


and  well-conditioned,  induce  great  prostration 
of  strength,  nausea,  and  fainting.  There 
exists,  then,  in  the  weak  and  ill-conditioned, 
a  state  of  head  in  which  is  combined  a  great 
susceptibility  of  excitement,  with  a  concurrent 
disposition  to  depressing  causes  ;  so  that  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon,  to  see  in  the  weak 
and  exhausted,  at  one  hour  the  head  excited 
to  the  full  and  glaring  expression  of  frenzyv 
and  at  the  next,  depressed  to  the  cold,  pale, 
sunken  stare  of  the  dead ;  now  raving  in  the 
high  excitement  of  the  maniac,  and  now 
IjLUshed  in  the  solemn  silence  of  dejath. 

The  explanation  of  the  existence  of  these 
opposite  tendencies  in  the  weak,  will  be  best 
understood  by  reverting  to  the  economy  by 
which  animals  are  held  in  existence.    A  strong 
and  well-conditioned  man  or  woman,  in  the 
plenitude  of  health,  has  his  life  effected  by  a 
comparatively   slow,    steady,   and  powerful 
action  of  the  organic  functions  ;  and  this  slow, 
'Steady,  and  powerful  action,  may  continue  for 
•fLU  indefinite  time.    The  whole  animal  creation, 
Ihowever,  are  subjected  continually  to  causes 
!by  which  the  powers  of  organic  life  may  be 
imuch  lessened  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  a  scarcity 
lof,  or  by  un-nutritious  food;  by  diseases  from 


which  the  body  becomes  exhausted  ;  by  acci- 
dental bleeding ;  by  over-fatigue ;  by  too 
great  mental  anxiety  ;  by  parturition  ;  by  too 
long  continued  lactation  ;  and  by  many  other 
Causes.  Now,  in  the  muscular  strength  of 
animals,  there  may,  consistent  with  life,  exist 
an  immense  variety  of  degrees,  from  the  imbe- 
cility of  infancy  to  the  gigantic  strength  of 
manhood ;  and  again,  to  the  almost  less  than 
infantile  weakness  of  decaying  age.  But, 
amid  all  the  changes  of  vital  power,  there 
cannot,  consistent  with  life,  be  any  great 
variations  in  the  powers  of  the  senses.  A 
sense,  or  even  two,  may  be  destroyed  ;  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  power  of  the  senses  must 
be  supported  in  their  natural  degree  of  in- 
tensity ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious — because 
they  constitute  the  animal's  relation  with  the 
external  world,  or  its  actual  life.  The  force 
of  this  position  may  be  rendered  somewhat 
stronger,  and  perhaps  more  clear,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  an  analogous  circumstance  in  physics. 
As,  for  instance,  a  telescope  or  microscope 
may  have  the  actual  power  of  accomplishing 
the  perception  of  a  given  distant,  or  minute, 
body ;  but,  if  their  powers  be  diminished  so  far 
as  to  fail  in  their  actual  accomplishment  of  the 
perception  of  those  bodies,  although  consider- 
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able  magnifying  power  may  remain  in  the 
one,  and  retractive  power  (visual)  in  the 
other,  yet  they  become  in  their  actual  power, 
as  relates  to  those  bodies,  absolutely  useless. 
So  a  physical  instrument  may  be  formed  to 
have  a  power  of  collecting  the  reverberations 
of  sounds,  but  unless  its  power  be  sufficient  to 
increase  the  actual  perception  of  sound,  it  is 
entirely  useless  as  an  acoustic  aid.  In  like 
manner,  the  organs  of  sense,  unless  they  were 
kept  by  the  organic  functions  in  a  state  of 
actual  power,  with  reference  to  the  laws  of 
the  material  world,  would  be  absolutely- 
useless  :  any  power  short  of  that  by  which  they 
acbuaily  accomplish  their  object,  with  the  laws 
of  light,  heat,  savour,  odour,  and  the  natural 
density  of  bodies,  being  as  perfectly  useless 
as  an  inadequate  power  in  a  microscope  or 
telescope. 

To  keep  up  this  actual  power  of  the  senses, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  support  the  life  of  the 
animal,  there  exists  a  salutary  law  affecting 
the  head,  to  which  1  have  before  alluded,  and 
which  may  be  better  understood  in  its  opera^ 
tion  than  by  a  definition.  I  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  to  illustrate  it  by  an  appeal  to  its 
actual  existence. 


The  extent  to  which  very  slow  bleeding 
*flay*'be  carried,  without  producing  loss  of 
power  in' the  senses,  is  almost  incredible; 
while  a  very  sudden  depletion  of  even  a  few 
ounces,  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  temporary 
suspension  of  their  power.  In  a  gradual  and 
slow  loss  of  blood,  the  preservative  powers 
of  the  animal  are  regularly  exerted  in  keeping 
the  organs  of  sense  in  a  state  of  actual  power, 
and  hence  this  bleeding  may  be  carried  to  its 
very  ultimatum,  producing  excessive  muscular 
debility,  coldness,  and  numbness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, the  ex-sangueous  hue,  and  all  the 
usual  phenomena  of  excessive  depletion,  with- 
out a  destruction  of  the  actual  power  of  the 
senses,  or  of  the  organic  functions  of  the  head, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  other  parts  of  the 
body.  A  sudden  loss  of  blood  may,  however, 
be  made  too  rapidly  to  allow  the  preservative 
powers  of  the  animal  to  be  exercised ;  and,  in 
such  ca^e,  the  actual  power  of  the  senses  is 
suddenly  suspended,  and  a  temporary  death, 
or  suspended  animation,  is  the  result.  But 
here  even,  the  energies  of  the  body  are  aroused 
and  a  restoration  of  the  sensitive  power  effected, 
by  a  determination  of  the  vital  energies  to  the 
head-  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this 
occurs  in  the  flooding  woman^ — a  sudden  and 
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large  gush  of  blood  occasions  an  immediate 
destruction  of  the  powers  of  sense,  and  the 
woman  falls  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  cold- 
ness, and  temporary  death  ;  the  organic 
energies  are  aroused,  and  by  an  unusual  de- 
termination of  the  remaining  blood,  to  the 
head,  the  senses  become  restored  to  their 
usual  power.  Another  gush  occurs,  and  similar 
effects  follow.  These  occur  until  at  length 
her  powers  of  life  are  almost  exhausted,  and 
then  a  determination  is  made  towards  the 
head,  even  at  the  expense  of  all  other  parts 
of  the  body — the  senses  being  restored,  and 
oftentimes  an  unusual  state  of  sensibility  and 
excitement,  (indicated  by  an  intolerable  throb- 
bing, noise  in  the  ears,  and  visual  illusions) 
while  a  coldness,  numbness,  and  quick  thread- 
like pulse,  pervades  the  rest  of  the  frame.  She 
dies ;  and  dissection  shews  a  head  loaded  with 
blood,  although  quarts  and  quarts  had  been 
discharged  from  the  uterus  ;  thus  affording  a 
remarkable  instance  of  that  salutary  law  by 
which  the  power  of  the  senses  is  preserved 
to  the  last  by  cerebral  determination.  Another 
illustration  of  this  law  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  a  person  gradually  starved  : — here  a 
well-conditioned  and  powerful  man  may  be 
gradually  reduced  from  the  fulness  of  his 
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strength  to  the  debility  of  a  child ;  his  robust 
and  powerful  frame  to  the  bony  form  of  a 
skeleton;  his  full  features  shrunk  to  the  deepest 
expression  of  abject  misery ;  and  his  extre- 
mities and  whole  body  reduced  from  their 
natural  and  genial  warmth  to  a  cold  and 
chilling  shake  of  the  palsied:  yet  in  this 
amazing  alteration  his  senses  retain  their 
actual  power  to  the  last,  from  this  preservative 
law  towards  the  head ;  and  a  morbid  suscep- 
tibility to  exciting  causes  also  here  prevails. 
In  consumptives,  also,  under  the  gradual  de- 
struction of  the  organic  life,  the  actual  power 
of  the  senses  is  preserved  to  the  last  stages. 

In  the  exhaustion  produced  upon  delicate 
persons,  by  a  laborious  parturition,  the  head 
often  gets  into  a  state  of  preternatural  excite- 
ment, but  rarely  exhibits  any  loss  of  actual 
power  of  the  senses,  until  the  last  stage  of  life, 
although  the  other  signs  of  debility  may  be 
manifest  enough.  Also  persons  reduced  to 
a  state  of  alarming  debility  by  over  lactation, 
do  still  preserve  the  actual  power  of  the  senses, 
and  are  very  liable  to  all  the  symptoms  of  over 
excitement  from  slight  causes  :  a  very  common 
notion  among  these  patients  is,  that  their  case 
requires  bleeding,  although  they  sufier  great 
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muscular  debility,  palpitation  from  the  slightest 
causes,  coldness  of  extremities,  vertigo,  faint- 
ness,  and  great  emaciation.  In  extreme  cases 
from  this  cause,  the  powers  of  life  appear 
incapable  of  keeping  up  the  actual  power  of 
aii  the  senses ;  and,  as  in  the  last  stage  of  ex- 
haustion from  typhus  fever,  and  some  other 
diseases  of  debility,  there  comes  on  a  consider- 
able degree  of  deafness. 

These  illustrations,  then,  comprise  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  that  salutary 
law  of  determination  to  the  head,  by  which  the 
actual  power  of  the  senses  is  preserved  under 
the  greatest  depletion,  inanition,  and  exhaus- 
tion which  the  human  frame  admits  of.  By 
the  recovery  from  these  states  to  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  health,  may  be  further  exemplified, 
the  same  law  decreasing  in  force,  as  repletion 
and  strength  are  restored.  This  increased 
vascular  action  and  nervous  excitement,  is  not 
confined  solely  to  the  head  in  cases  of  exhaus- 
tion, but  is  extended  also  to  the  spinal  chord  ;  jf'^t  e^^ 
and  hence,  because  dissection  has  shewn  an 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  those  parts, 
in  some  cases  which  present  those  symptoms 
coming  under  the  term  nervousness,  some 
Pathologists  have  concluded  nervous  disorders 
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to  consist  for  the  most  part,  in  an  inflammatory 
action  of  the  nervous  theca  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  brain  ;  thus  confounding  a  mere 
concurrent  and  salutary  effect  in  disease  with 
the  actual  cause. 

But,  as  this  fact  alluded  to,  concerning  a 
flooding  woman,  is  fortunately  not  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  is  only  exemplified  in  cases 
where  the  patient  dies  actually  in  a  bleeding 
or  flooding  state,  and  is  not  found  in  instances 
of  death  resulting  from  the  after-weakness  pro- 
duced by  excessive  haemorrhage,  it  may  be 
found  difficult  to  attest,  by  experience  in 
practice,  the  fact  alluded  to.  The  experiments, 
however,  of  Dr.  Seed,  and  those  also  of  Dr. 
Kellie,  in  bleeding  animals  to  death,  support 
the  fact.  But  if  the  reader  objects  hot  to  drop 
the  fancied  force  of  demonstration  in  the  human 
race,  will  admit  also  the  due  force  of  analogy, 
and  has  no  repugnance  in  finding  a  truth  out 
of  a  lecture-room,  he  may  have  a  multiplicity 
of  positive  illustrations  of  the  fact  in  animals 
slaughtered  for  food.  From  these  established 
facts,  and  concurrent  observations,  may  be 
easily  comprehended,  how,  in  the  weak  and  ex- 
hausted (which  condition,  experience  teaches, 
is  always  accompanied  with  morbid  irritability), 
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a  state  of  head  exists,  in  which  is  combined 
great  susceptibility  to  excitement,  and  also 
an  accompanying  disposition  to  depressing 
causes. 

Regarding,  then,  the  corporeal  structure  of 
man,  as  an  infinitely  well-designed  whole  for 
his  relation  with  the  physical  world,  the  Head 
may  be  considered  the  ultimate  aim  of  his 
design,  in  which  is  accomplished  or  perfected, 
his  material  creation ;  as  (to  speak  analogically) 
the  ultimate  object  of  a  time-keeper  is  perfected 
in  the  dial,  or  of  a  planetarium  in  the  repre- 
sentative orrery.  The  structure  and  opera-; 
tions  of  the  other  parts  being  essential,  but 
quite  subservient,  to  the^e  ultimate  aims^^ — the 
head  in  man,  the  dial  in  a  time-keeper,  and  th§ 
representative  orrery  in  a  planetarium.  As  in 
the  subservient  parts  of  the  time-keeper  and 
planetarium,  disorder  or  disarrangement  may 
occur,  which  will  necessarily  be  indicated  or 
shown  in  then*  ijltimate  effects  upon  the;  dial 
or  represents^tivq,  ,  pi^rery  ,  .^o  ^Isp  ^  ip  man, 
disorder  in  parts  subservient  to  his  head,  may,^ 
^nd  will  be  indicated  by  symptoms  in  hi^ 
head,  in  which  it  would  be  no  more  reasonable 
to  apply  remedies  there,  than  itj  would  be 
rational  to  harshly  remedy  the  dial  or  orrery 
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of  a  time-keeper  or  planetarium,  when  they 
gave  erroneous  indications  from  the  errors  of 
their  subservient  machinery.    By  these  re- 
marks, it  is  intended  to  enforce  the  important 
practical  maxim,   that  cerebral   disturbance  \ 
is  much  oftener  indicative  of  some  error  in  the  t 
subservient  parts  of  the  body,  than  originally  f 
diseased  in  itself ;  or  to  borrow  a  figure  from  1 
the  poet,   "it  is  more  sinned  against  than  | 
sinning."    This  principle  has  been  freely  ad«  1 
mitted  in  reasoning,  although  much  too  little  ' 
accepted  in  practice ;  the  force  of  it  as  a  truth  I 
in  its  practical  influence,  having  been  frustrated 
and  entirely  destroyed  by  undue  and  ground- 
less fears  concerning  the  texture  of  the  brain  ! 
and  the  operations  within  the  head.    So  that,  I 
although  physicians  have  readily  admitted  | 
that  remote  causes  have  produced  the  majority  } 
of  cerebral  affections,  yet  their  curative  mea-  | 
sures  have  been  more  directed  to  obviate  the  | 
immediate  evils  which  their  fearful  anticipa- 
tions have  figured  as  the  natural  result,  than      1  j 
to  a  reliance    upon  the   removal    of   the      j  ; 
cause ;    hence  bleeding,   cupping,  leeching,       I : 
blistering,  and  continued  irritatives,  have  an 
almost  promiscuous  application  whenever  the 
head  becomes  disordered.    In  extenuation  of  ! 
this  practice,  may  be  urged  the  too  often  ob- 
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scurity  of  the  cause  while  the  effects  are  so 
glaringly  apparent.  This  removal,  however, 
of  effects  instead  of  causes,  (more  especially 
in  diseases  of  the  head),  is  so  dreadfully 
destructive,  that  the  remedy  may  be  considered 
infinitely  worse  than  the  disease.  And,  as  some 
of  those  forebodings,  and  the  consequent  rash 
practice,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
first  principles  acquired  in  the  study  of 
medicine ;  or  with  some  glaring  physiological 
fact,  upon  which  a  false  induction  has  been 
made ;  or  some  gratuitous  but  forcible  as- 
sumption ;  these  claim  a  consideration  as  the 
fairest,  easiest,  and  most  just  prelude  to  their 
expulsion.  One  of  the  earliest  notions  ac- 
quired in  the  study  of  disease,  is  the  delicate 
and  complicated  structure,  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  function,  of  the  brain;  its  great  vascu- 
larity, and  the  vascularity  of  its  membranes,  is 
another  circumstance  early  forced  upon  the 
consideration  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  large  share 
of  blood  going  to  the  head,  naturally  accom- 
panies this  notion  :  while  the  circumstance  of 
sudden  death,  when  occurring  from  a  cause 
in  the  head,  being  nearly  always  from  ruptured 
blood-vessel  there,  naturally  suggests  the  pro- 
priety of  guarding,  as  much  as  possible,  against 
too  great  fulness.    Unfortunately,  however. 
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the  means  of  guarding  against  fulness,  are 
either  misunderstood  (which  is  mostly  the 
case)  or  not  borne  in  mind  with  sufficient 
steadiness  to  be  of  practical  benefit. 

Now,  concerning  the  structure  of  the  brain, 
it  may  be  observed  that  much  of  its  supposed 
complexity  arises  from  the  multiplicity  of 
terms  applied  to  its  different  parts  ;  and  which 
application  of  terms  proves,  practically  in 
medicine,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  heavy 
drag  upon  the  memory,  a  bewildering  ignis- 
fatuus  to  the  understanding,  and  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  judgment.  For  when  men  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  consider  the  brain  as  not 
only  composed  of  those  portions  called  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
their  membranes  ;  but  these  as  again  composed 
of  a  number  of  ventricles,  hippocampi,  centrum 
ovale,  calamus  scriptorius,  commissures ;  cor- 
pora-olivaria,  pyramidalia,  candidantia,  qua- 
drigemina ;  cornua,  crena,  crura ;  fornix,  labiae, 
lobes,  tubera,  thalami,  substantia,  &c.  &c. ; 
they  are  apt  to  forget  that  these  are  mere 
terms  applied  to  form,  and  having  no  practical 
bearing  upon  function,  which,  for  ought  that 
is  known,  may  be  uniform  throughout  all  that 
js  medullary,  or  membraneous.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain,  by 
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giving  a  complicated  idea  where  a  more 
simple  one  would  be  better,  is  apt  to  mislead 
in  the  study  of  disorder  of  the  head. 

Delicacy  of  structure  is  another  false  notion, 
when  applied  to  the  brain,  if  by  delicacy  is 
implied  any  idea  of  weakness,  or  inadequacy 
1  to  its  use.    For,  although  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  which  it  is  composed  is  admittedly 
softer,  and   more  readily  decomposed  after 
I  death  than  the  structure  of  bones,  cartilage, 
[imuscle,  or  many  othet  parts,  yet  such  softness 
lihas  no  necessary  connexion  with  weakness, 
inadequacy,   or  any   deficiency   of  power, 
fin  resisting  the  dangers  to  which  it  may  be 
jxposed.    On  the  contrary,  the  brain  is  quite 
IS  equal  in  strength,  adeqiiacy,  and  power  of 
presistance  to  its  natural  dangers,  as  any  otner 
•art  of  the  body ;  and  indeed,  if  experience 
were  (and  it  ought)  to  test  the  strength  of 
>arts,  the  brain  would  be  declared  as  little 
lliable  to  lesion  as  almost  any  part  of  the  body ; 
ilthough,  from  the  subserviency  of  other  parts 
to  it,  it  necessarily  becomes  so  frequently  the 
leat  of  temporary  symptomatic  disorder. 

The  physiological  fact  of  a  large  supply  of 
)lood  going  to  the  brain,  has  laid  the  foun- 
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dation  for  other  fears  to  be  superadded  upon 
the   supposed   complexity  and  delicacy  of 
cerebral  structure ;  this,  and  the  great  vascu- 
larity of  the  membranes  in  the  head,  has  been 
thought  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  free-bleed- 
ing whenever  the  head  became  affected.  In 
this  conclusion,  however.  Pathologists  appear 
to  have  forgotten,  that  if  a  great  supply  of 
blood  be  naturally  forced  into  the  head,  there 
is  also  naturally  a  free  provision  for  its  efflux  in 
the  large  veins  returning  the  blood  to  the  heart. 
But  if  the  matter  be  well  and  fully  considered, 
and  the  circumstances  of  arterial  blood  going 
against  its  natural  gravity,  and  the  venous 
return  having  gravity  in  its  favour,  be  borne  in 
mind,  it  will  appear  that  scarcely  any  (perhaps 
no)  part  of  the  body  is  so  little  likely  to  be, 
from    physical    causes,    overcharged  with 
blood  as  the  brain.    The  great  vascularity  of 
the  brain  is,  therefore,  only  a  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  free  supply  of  blood  to  the  proper 
performance  of  its  functions,  and  is  not  a 
rational  basis  of  well-grounded  fears  for  over- 
charge of  blood,  nor  for  its  consequent  f  and 
otherwise  irrational )  practice  of  profuse,  hasty, 
and  debilitating  bleedings.    I  have  called  these 
bleedings  otherwise  irrational,  because  if  the 
brain  were  as  complicated  and  delicate  as  it  is 
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erroneously  supposed  to  be,  and  the  supply  of 
blood,  together  with  the  vascularity  of  its  mera- 
branes,were  as  inordinate  as  the  fearful  imagin- 
ings of  men  have  pictured,  still  it  would  want 
the  sanction  of  experience,  to   prove  that 
bleeding  was  the  natural  method  of  relieving 
that  fulness,  especially  when  it  is  shown  upon 
experiment,  that  profuse  and  destructive  blood- 
flowing  is  invariably  productive  of  a  gorged 
!  head,  as  is  seen  in  those  who  died  from  flood- 
iing,  and  in  those  animals  who  are  killed  by 
1  bleeding;  and  as  is  also  proved  by  the  experi- 
iments  of  Dr.  Seeds.    The  experiments  of  Dr. 
IKellie,  of  Leith,  recorded  in  the  first  volume  of 
?Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  of  Edinbro' 
^substantiate  also  this  truth,  and  his  reasoning 
jgoes  further  to  show,  in  accordance  with  an 
aopinion  of  the  second  Dr.  Monro,  that  the 
uantity  of  fluid  within  the  head  cannot  be 
n'essened  by  bleeding,  while  the  globular  form 
if  the  skull  remains  entire.    And  a  fund  of  in- 
eresting  information  will  in  that  paper  be 
bund,  proving  that  neither  the  obliteration  of 
he  carotid  artery,  nor  the  jugular  vein,  does 
Iter  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
cranium.    This  opinion  accords  perfectly  with 
rhe  known  laws  of  physics  ;  and,  if  the  cavity  of 
he  cranium  be  considered  a  philosophical 
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vacuum ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  rest  of 
the  system  being  exposed  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  be  borne  in  mind;  the  uniform  ful- 
ness  of  the  cranium  will  be  as  easily  under- 
stood as  the  construction  of  a  barometer,  to 
which  it  is  very  analogous  :  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  supporting  a  column  of  fluid  in 
both  instances. 

That  much  obscurity  has  always  existed 
upon  the  nature  of  cephalic  disorders,  is  what 
every  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  candid,  prac- 
titioner will  readily  admit ;   but,  that  this 
obscurity  in  the  nature  of  these  diseases  has, 
as  it  ought  to  have  done,  led  to  a  cautious, 
temperate,   and  constrained,  practice,   is,  in 
many  instances,  decidedly  negatived.    On  the 
contrary,  it  would  appear,,  that  the  indistinct- 
ness  of  the   subject  had   induced   men  to 
close  their  eyes  altogether ;  and  then,  by  a 
perversity,  worse  than  blindness,  to  rush  on 
with  a  practice  which,  if  authorised  by  a  most 
cautious  deduction  of  reason,  would  still  de- 
mand consideration   from  its   harshness  ; — a 
harshness  which  would  lead  to  the  opinion, 
that  an  ignorance  of  the  subject  rendered 
it  totally  unnecessary  to  bear  in  mind  any 
notions  of  the  capacity  which  bodies  have  for 
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suffering.  That  this  notion  is  not  unwarranted, 
would  be  well  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  I 
have  seen,  and  the  occurrence  is,  I  fear,  too 
common  to  be  a  novelty,  a  child  of  a  few 
months  old,  because  it  gave  some  trifling  sign 
of  disordered  head,  purged  violently  with 
calomel,  scaramony,  and  elaterium ;  cupped, 
leeched,  blistered  on  the  neck,  and  head;  par- 
boiled in  hot-baths  ;  and  irritated  severely  with 
mustard-cataplasms  to  the  feet ;  yet,  after 
all,  the  child  dies  :  and  in  every  instance  which 
I  can  call  to  mind,  of  this  harsh  practice,  death 
has  ensued;  but  whether  from  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  or  the  severity  of  the  practice, 
is  a  point  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
reflective,  and  which  may  be  better  decided 
upon  in  an  advanced  part  of  this  treatise  ;  or 
by  putting  the  question,  what  would  have  been 
the  result  under  similar  treatment  in  a  healthy 
child  ? 

That  for  the  most  part,  persons  who  die 
suddenly  from  a  cause  within  the  head,  die 
from  ruptured  blood-vessel  there,  is  a  fact  too 
well  proved  to  be  denied  ;  but  that  this  fact 
establishes  any  general  practical  rule  to  be 
adopted  in  the  numerous  and  common  disorders 
to  which  the  head  is  liable,  is  not  equally 
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well  proved.  For  a  mere  determination  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  in  its  greatest  degree,  as  in 
phrenitis,  does  not  appear  to  have  its  termina- 
tion in  death,  naturally,  by  breaking  of  the 
blood-vessels  ;  but  by  effusion,  an  unnatural 
secretion.  Nor  in  those  temporary  determina- 
tions to  the  brain  from  excessive  drinking, 
do  the  arteries  often  give  way,  except  in 
predisposed  persons.  In  the  excessive  exer- 
tions of  race-horses,  when  they  drop  down 
dead,  the  heart  or  its  arteries  oftener  break 
than  the  texture  within  the  head.  Nor  do 
persons  who  die,  having  been  hanged,  although 
great  impediment  is  made  to  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  head,  and  great  apparent  con- 
gestion exists,  exhibit  ruptured  vessels  within 
the  cranium.  Nor  in  those  manifest  and  pain- 
ful determinations  to  the  head,  so  frequent  in 
hysterical,  nervous,  and  debilitated  constitu- 
tions, does  rupture  of  the  vessels  occur ; 
although  it  would  appear  as  if  every  effort 
were  strained  by  the  circulating  powers,  to 
effect  some  lesion  in  the  brain.  In  parturi- 
tion, also,  a  determination  of  blood  is  some- 
times made  with  such  violence  to  the  head 
of  the  mother,  as  to  occasion  what  is  termed 
ecchymosis  about  the  eyes,  as  I  have  seen 
in  more  than  one  case  ;  yet  ruptured  blood- 
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vessel  within  the  head  is  a  very  rare  occurrence 
in  labour,  and  what,  in  sixteen  years  practice> 
I  have  never  seen.  The  circumstance,  there- 
fore, of  ruptured  blood-vessel  being  for  the 
most  part  the  cause  of  death  in  those  who  die 
suddenly  from  lesion  within  the  head,  proves 
not  any  delicacy  or  inadequacy  in  the  structure 
of  that  part  of  the  vascular  system  generally, 
but  merely  that  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
head  is  almost  the  only  cause  occurring  in  the 
head,  which  is  capable  of  producing  sudden 
death ;  while  the  circumstances  enumerated 
of  evident  determination,  not  being  equal  to 
the  breaking  of  blood-vessels,  enforces  the 
suspicion,  if  not  conviction,  that  when  rupture 
does  occur,  it  must  be  from  some  peculiar 
diseased  state  of  the  arteries  from  which  they 
become  weakened. 

In  treating  and  commenting  hereafter  upon 
the  various  kinds  of  disordered  head,  we  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  recur  to  some  of 
these  palpable  facts,  and  to  enforce  their 
rational  bearings  upon  points  of  practice. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
On  the  Cerebral  Blood-Stroke. 

A  Stroke  of  the  Blood,  was  formerly  a 
phrase  commonly  applied  to  those  cases  which 
now  are  called  Apoplexy.  The  phrase  is  not 
so  ancient  as  the  term  apoplexy,  nor  was  it 
perhaps  ever  so  general  in  its  application  as 
the  latter  term.  It  is,  however,  manifestly 
the  better  nominative  of  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, because  it  circumvects  completely  the 
cases  to  be  considered :  while  the  term 
apoplexy  is  so  extensive  in  its  literal  significa- 
tion, and  in  its  accepted  usage  so  vague,  as  to 
have  scarcely  any  practical  importance.  In 
accordance  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
term  apoplexy,  every  person  who  is  suddenly 
struck  down  may  be  termed  apoplectic,  whether 
from  ruptured  vessel  in  the  head,  in  the  chest, 
or  in  any  other  part ;  the  term  is  also  applic-. 
able  to  those  struck  down  by  lightning ;  also 
to  those  cases  where  men  suddenly  fall  ex- 
hausted and  dead  from  exertion,  in  sea-scurvy ; 
and,  indeed,  to  all  very  sudden  deaths  or  fall- 
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ings.    Usage  has,  also,  long  vaguely  and  im- 
properly applied   the   term  to  supervening 
states  having  symptoms  similar  to  the  sudden 
blood-stroke,  or  apoplexy  in  its  strict  technical 
acceptance,  but  in  which  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word  is  quite  set  aside  : — thus,  a  person 
dying  from  a  most  gradual  morbid  growth 
within  the  cranium,  by  which,  almostimpercepti- 
bly,  symptoms  of  compression  come  on,  is  said 
to  die  apoplectic,  although  there  is  neither 
suddenness  nor  striking  down.  In  like  manner, 
persons  dying  from  some  poisons,  which  gra- 
dually induce  symptoms  of  compression,  are 
said  to  die  apoplectic,  although  their  state  has 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the  literal  signi- 
fication of  the  term.    And,  indeed,  the  termi- 
nation of  a  great  many  diseases,  presents 
similar  symptoms  to  those  found  in  persons 
1  having  a  stroke  of  the  blood,  to  which  usage 
'has  sanctioned  the  term  apoplectic,  although 
quite  at  variance  with  its  literal  meaning.  By 
treating  of  cases  under  the  terms  '  cerebral 
blood-stroke',  will  be  avoided  all  this  vagueness 
.arising  from  the  long-sanctioned  misusage 
•  of  the  other  term;    and  the  cases  circum- 
wected  by  the  present  terms  will  be  those 
( only 'to  which  the  attention  is  to  be  directed. 
1  These  reasons,  and  not  any  inclination  to  a 
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fanciful  innovation,  have  led  me  to  an  adoption 
of  the  present  phrase. 

As  a  cause  of  death,  the  cerebral  blood- 
stroke  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  multiplicity 
of  disorders  of  the  head,  it  may  be  considered 
rare.  It  does  not  often  occur  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  rarely  before  forty.  Its  near 
presence  is  seldom  suspected  ;  its  approach  is 
silent  and  disguised ;  its  attack  sudden,  as- 
tounding, and  mostly  triumphant.  Those 
symptoms  which  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
sufferer,  which  raise  the  solicitude  of  friends, 
and  which  demand  relief  from  their  urgency, 
although  they  often  spread  the  alarm,  and 
institute  precautions  against  the  supposed 
enemy,  are  seldom  the  faithful  precursors  of 
the  true  disease.  A  silent  calm,  a  treacherous 
repose,  ease  even  to  sensuality,  and  a  seeming 
security,  mask  the  approach  of  this  destructive 
disorder.  It  is  thought  to  be,  and  perhaps 
is,  becoming  more  frequent  than  formerly: 
the  same  observation,  however,  was  made 
concerning  its  increase,  a  hundred  years  ago. 
This  increase,  if  it  be  so,  speaks  but  little  in 
favour  of  our  prophylactic  treatment ;  while 
it  may  reasonably  induce  a  suspicion,  that 
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Tsorae  of  our  measures  have  rather  a  tendency 
to  increase  its  frequency ;   especially  as  cus- 
toms of  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  the 
circumstances  to  which  it  has  usually  been 
ascribed,  do  not  appear  to  have  increased  in 
the  last  century,  if  the  matter  be  fairly  ex- 
amined.   In  one  respect,   however,  custom 
has,  with  reference  to  this  disease,  changed 
for  the  worse  :  formerly,  all  who  could  afford 
to  live  high  were,  by  the  customs  of  the  day, 
led  into  great  exercise,   by  which  the  evils 
'  of  repletion  are  most  effectually  avoided,  and 
the  tone  of  the  vascular  system  best  supported ; 
Ibut  this  good  habit  is,  in  these  days,  too  often 
1  neglected,  though  I  believe,  very  rarely  with 
1  impunity. 

Sometimes,  when  the  blood-stroke  occurs, 
ithe  patient  suddenly  becomes  unsensed,  falls 
(down,  and  all  voluntary  motion  of  the 
'muscles  ceases ;  the  circulation,  if  at  all 
affected,  is  rendered  only  a  little  slower  than 
I  natural;  while  the  breathing  is  laborious, 
8 slow,  and  often  stertorous ;  and  all  this  is 
aattended  with  a  morbid  insensibility  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Other  accidental  symp- 
toms are  described  by  writers  as  the  state  of 
the  pupil,  the  heat,  and  appearance  of  the 
ace,  &c. ;  but  none  other  symptoms  are  essen- 
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tial  to  the  characterising  the  disease,  than  these 
five — loss  of  sense  ;  loss  of  motion  ;  the  circu- 
lation not  affected  or  rendered  but  little  slower 
than  natural;  the  breathing  continuing,  although 
slower,  laborious,  and  often  stertorous ;  and  a 
morbid  insensibility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
All  these  symptoms  are  essential  to  a  clear 
manifestation  of  the  blood-stroke,  and  it  is  well 
in  practice  to  attend  to  the  latter,  for  if  the 
insensibility  of  the  stomach  is  contra-indicated 
by  efforts  at  retching,  it  disproves  the  exist- 
ence of  compression.  As  without  these  five 
symptoms  there  is  not  proof  of  a  blood-stroke, 
so  their  presence  is  quite  adequate  to  establish 
the  fact  of  compression ;  and,  if  this  com- 
pression be  instantaneous,  to  warrant  the 
inference  of  a  blood-strgke. 

At  other  times,  although  the  blood-stroke 
be  equally  sudden,  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression  do  only  gradually  supervene.  In 
these  cases  the  cerebral  lesion,  in  its  imme- 
diate effect,    presents    symptoms   not  dis- 
similar to  injuries  done  to  the  great  sym- 
pathetic nerve.    A  sudden  severe  pain  in  thei 
head,  with  momentary  confusion  and  loss  ofJ 
power,  indicate  the  lesion  or  rupture  of  the! 
vessel ;  upon  which  follow  sickness,  paleness,] 
cold-sweating,  and  a  sense  of  faintness — the! 
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whole  constituting  what  is  technically  known 
as  a  state  of  collapse.  With  re-action  or  the 
removal  of  collapse,  symptoms  of  compression 
of  the  brain  gradually  supervene,  but  at  very 
indefinite  periods ;  according  to  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  (an  excellent  authority)  from  a  few 
minutes  to  several  days.  The  only  disease 
similating  blood  stroke  is  hysteria,  and  there 
the  previous  history,  or  want  of  suddenness, 
or  some  other  ir-regularity  in  the  series  of 
events,  will  avoid  their  being  confounded. 

Blood-stroke  having  occurred,  it  may  be  of 
two  kinds,  either  from  a  vessel  actually  rup- 
tured, or  only  from  some  of  the  vessels  being 
suddenly  and  preternaturally  distended.  The 
peculiar  circumstance  of  the  circulation,  in  the 
bony  cavity  of  the  skull,  being  in  vacuo,  ren- 
ders the  effect  of  any  vascular  distension  there 
totally  different  from  distension  of  vessels  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  Aneurism,  varicose 
veins,  or  venous  congestion,  in  other  parts, 
effect  a  swelling,  but  without  disturbing  other 
functions  until  very  much  advanced.  But  in 
the  cerebral  circulation,  any  distention  of 
vessels  must  make  an  equal  compression  of 
some  other  vessels,  and  consequently  prove  an 
interruption  to  that  free  circulation  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  functions  of  life.    It  is  difficult 
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to  determine  of  which  kind  the  stroke  may  be, 
nor  is  this  of  much  importance,  except  with  a 
view  to  prognosis,  in  which  the  physician  is 
more  interested  than  the  patient.  In  the 
practical  treatment,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  stroke  be  from  distended  or 
ruptured  vessel,  the  treatment  being  the  same 
in  both.  The  concurrent  symptoms  which,  to 
experience,  have  seemed  most  to  sanction  the 
opinion  of  ruptured  vessel,  are  those  which 
constitute  what  has  been  termed  the  sharp 
apoplexy  or  blood-stroke — loss  of  sense  and 
motion,  insensibility  of  stomac  and  bowels, 
stertorous  breathing  and  contracted  pupiL 
Combined  with  the  last  symptoms  the  case  is 
nearly  hopeless,  and  many  persons  of  extensive 
practice  assert,  that  they  have  never  seen  a 
recovery  from  this  combination  of  symptoms. 

From  both  kinds  of  blood-stroke,  viz., 
rupture  and  mere  distension,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  recovery  ;  several  dissections  being 
on  record,  shewing  old  coagula,  where  recovery 
from  the  stroke  had  been  made.  Of  course 
those  from  laceration  of  the  vessel,  are  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  those  from  mere  sudden 
distension,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that  nearly 
all  the  cases  which  do  recover,  are  of  the  latter 
kind.    Sometimes  the  blood-stroke  becomes 
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permanent  in  its  effects,  holding  the  patient 
senseless  and  motionless  until  death ;  but  often, 
and  perhaps  more  frequently,  the  senses  are 
recovered  to  a  great  degree,  and  a  partial  loss 
of  power  of  movement  only  remains,  (if  of  one 
side,  called  hemiplegia,  if  transverse  the  body 
paraplegia.)  For  the  sake  of  being  distinct,  I 
shall  consider  the  treatment  of  these  states 
separately. 

Where  the  stroke  holds  the  patient  perma- 
nently unsensed  and  powerless,  the  known 
and  admitted  physical  cause  is  pressure,  to  the 
removal  of  which  our  exertions  are  to  be 
directed.  To  effect  this  is  difficult,  and  often 
impossible ;  yet  there  are  certain  measures 
which  reason  and  experience  sanction,  and  to 
the  full  benefit  of  which  the  patient  is  entituled, 
whether  our  efforts  be  crowned  with  success 
or  not.  The  first  of  these  measures  is  bleeding, 
sanctioned  by  usage,  by  experience,  and  by 
reason.  The  extent,  however,  to  which 
bleeding  should  be  carried,  requires  consider- 
able judgment,  and  should  be  determined  upon 
the  two  following  indications,  viz.,  to  relieve 
the  plethora  of  the  system,  which  bleeding 
will  decidedly  accomplish  if  plethora  exist ; 
and  to  avoid  making  cerebral  determination  by 
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excessive  reduction,  which  all  excessive  reduc- 
tion of  blood  is  certain  to  do.  In  the  robust, 
full,  and  sanguine  blood-stricken,  therefore, 
bleeding  should  be  free;  in  the  emaciated, 
weak,  and  exsangueous  (and  the  blood-stroke 
does  sometimes  occur  in  them)  it  should  be 
avoided ;  and  in  all  intermediate  states  the 
judgment  must  determine  the  quantity.  In 
some  observations  on  the  undue  fears  con- 
cerning determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
previously  advanced,  it  was  enforced,  that 
the  natural  result  was  seldom  or  never 
rupture ;  and  from  the  great  vascular  action 
which  is  continually  seen  to  go  on  there,  with- 
out producing  lesion  of  the  vessel,  it  was 
enforced,  and  surely  ought  to  be  received  as  a 
truth,  that  some  weakness  of  the  blood-vessel 
must  be  presumed  to  exist,  when  the  vessel 
does  suffer  inordinate  distension  or  rupture : 
and  after-dissections  in  those  who  die,  bear  out 
this  opinion  by  the  frequent  showings  of  weak 
and  distended  vessels,  by  ossifications,  and  by 
the  earthy  brittleness  spoken  of  by  Scarpa. 
This  being  the  case,  and  it  is  totally  impossible 
to  comprehend  the  matter  without  this  admis- 
sion, it  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  that  the 
blood-stroke  is  more  dependant  upon  this 
weakness  or  disease  of  the  vessels,  than  upon 
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plethora,  and  that  sometimes,  perhaps  often,  it 
iis  solely  dependant  upon  this  weakness, 
J  rupture  of  the  vessel  being  produced  by  the 
(Ordinary  action  necessary  to  the  operations 
^  within  the  head.  A  discretion,  then,  steadily 
jguided  by  these  facts,  should  be  exercised  in 
Ibleeding  for  the  relief  of  the  blood-stroke. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  concern- 
iing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
temetics ;  they  are  of  little  use  or  practical 
importance,  except  in  cases  where  the  blood- 
sstroke  is  super-induced  by  some  spirituous 
r  poisonous  substances  taken  into  the  stomach, 
"'n  which  case,  if  the  cause  be  suffered  to  remain, 
o  rational  expectation  can  be  held  of  the  re- 
oval  of  the  effect.  The  objection  to  emetics 
"s  in  the  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 
ead  arising  during  their  operation :  their 
ction  in  the  blood-stricken  is  very  uncertain, 
nd  from  the  insensible  state  of  the  stomach 
re  required  in  considerable  doses. 

To  the  free  and  repeated   use   of  active 
aperients,  no  objections  can  be  raised  ;  while 
|he   advantages   of   their  operation   are  so 
Imumerous  in  favouring,  although  they  cannot 
ensure  a  recovery — by  deriving  from  the  head. 
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by  removing  any  abdominal  pressure  upon  the 
aorta,  by  the  lessening  of  vascular  fulness,  and 
l^y  an  almost  specific  action  in  removing  a  con- 
gested state  of  vessels,  that  they  ought  never 
to  be  neglected,  nor  any  measures  spared  to 
ensure  their  operation.  The  morbid  insen- 
sibility of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the 
deficient  power  of  voluntary  motion  so  essen- 
tial to  swallowing,  are  here  to  be  borne  in 
mind  ;  the  first  of  which  circumstances  may  be 
met  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  doses  of 
the  medicines  employed  ;  and  the  latter  may  be 
effectually,  and  only  thus  effectually,  met  by 
the  decisive  employment  of  the  stomach-pump  : 
an  instrument  of  more  practical  importance 
in  this  disease  than  useful  in  the  comparatively 
rare  cases  of  poisoning.  Without  this,  active 
medicines  admittedly  so  important  are  written 
for  by  the  physician,  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
cary, put  into  the  mouth  by  the  attendant,  and 
sputtered  out  by  the  patient.  In  the  perfect 
compression  from  blood-stroke,  I  have  person- 
ally taken  the  greatest  pains  to  ensure  the 
swallowing  of  medicines,  but  the  result  has 
never  been  satisfactory  without  the  stomach- 
pump,  and  I  therefore  hold  it  an  incumbent 
and  imperative  duty  to  ensure  their  chance  by 
its  immediate  usage.    In  the  choice  of  ape- 


rients,  practitioners  will  ever  be  much  guided 
by  the  fancied  superiority  of  some  over  others. 
I  do  not  imagine  it  is  of  much  consequerice 
what  aperient  is  used,  so  that  a  free  ancj 
copious  secretion  from  the  bowels  be  accomi 
plished  ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  active  and  long-vaunted  properties  of 
hellebore  are  not  rather  overlooked  in  these 
cases.  The  active  properties  of  croton  oil 
render  it  here  a  desirable  medicine. 

As  powerful  and  efficient  auxiliaries  to  pur^ 
gatives,  and  partaking  of  their  advantages 
without  any  objectionable  drawback,  enemata 
should  be  freely  used  ;  and  here,  as  in  the  ap? 
plication  of  aperients,  the  insensible  state  of 
the  bowels  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  au 
adequate  increase  of  strength  to  be  made  in 
using  them.     Large,   strong,   and  frequent 

.  ablutions  of  soft  soap  and  water  may  for  this 
purpose  be  used,  or  aloetic  solutions  by  those 
who  prefer  them ;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
sufficient  injection  and  to  extend  its  influence 

!  upon  the  bowels,  a  forcing-pump  should  here 

■  be  used. 

Cupping  and  leeching  may  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  useful  auxiliaries  to,  and  sometimes 
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substitutes  for,  general  bleeding,  and  should  be 
employed  with  the  same  reference  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  plethora,  or  withheld  with  the  same 
knowledge  of  their  baneful  effect  in  excess,  as 
general  blood-letting. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
precision  the  importance  of  blistering,  custom 
having  sanctioned  its  usage  so  universally 
in  these  cases,  that  a  relative  estimate  cannot 
be  formed  upon  experience :  comparatively 
with  bleeding  and  purging,  however,  it  is  of 
only  secondary  consideration.  The  best  place 
for  blistering  is  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Perhaps 
I  do  not  sufficiently  value  these  applications  in 
the  present  disease,  and  it  may  arise  from  the 
circumstance  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  re- 
markable recoveries  I  have  seen  from  blood- 
stroke,  being  effected  without  the  aid  of 
blisters,  and  where  they  were  only  omitted 
upon  the  positive  interdict  of  the  nearest 
relatives. 

Lukewarm  and  stimulating  baths  to  the  feet 
and  legs  are  rational,  may  be  important,  and 
perhaps  now  and  then  have  been  useful. 

All  other  measures  relative  to  the  blood- 
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stroke  have  an  equal  reference  to  those  cases 
where  the  patient  is  not  held  permanently 
unsensed,  and  will  therefore  be  taken  into 
consideration  after  some  remarks  upon  the 
paralytic  state.    It  often,  and  perhaps  most 
frequently,  happens,  that  the  blood-stroke  does 
not  hold  the  patient  permanently  unsensed  and 
totally  void  of  voluntary  movement,  but  after  a 
short  time  (and  sometimes  the  period  is  so  short 
as  not  to  afford  to  the  friends  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  completeness  of  the  stroke)  the 
blood-stricken  is  left   only  deprived  of  the 
voluntary  movement  of  a  part  of  the  body  (pa- 
ralytic) mostly  of  one  side.   Here  the  practical 
measures  are  the  same  as  in  the  permanent 
blood-stroke,  but  their  application  is  to  be 
modified    by   several    considerations.  The 
question  of  bleeding  is  first  in  importance.  In 
the  permanent  blood-stroke,  there  remains  a 
compression,  which,  if  not  removed,  must  be 
destructive  to  life ;   in  the  paralysis  from 
blood-stroke,   there  remains  a  consequence 
of  pressure,  and  the  cause  may  be  presumed 
to  exist  in  some  degree.    Whenever  the  local 
paralysis  is  established,  it  is  never  suddenly 
removed  by  an  immediate  bleeding ;  this  expe- 
rience has   established :    the  indication  for 
bleeding,  therefore,  is  not  the  sudden  and 
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instantaneous  removal  of  paralysis.  A  slight 
stroke  producing  paralysis,  establishes,  how- 
everi  the  unquestionable  fact  of  a  tendency  to 
the  disease,  and  it  frequently  happens,  and 
probably  would  oftener  but  for  the  exertions 
t)f  our  art,  that  a  repetition  of  the  stroke  is 
made,  and  permanent  blood-stroke  supervenes 
upon  the  lighter  form  of  paralysis,  from  which 
the  danger  of  the  patient  is  incalculably  in- 
creased. It  is,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  the  stroke,  that 
the  judgment  is  to  be  exercised  in  determining 
the  propriety  and  extent  of  bleeding.  The  pre- 
vious stroke  and  antecedent  circumstances  to 
the  stroke,  with  the  recollection  of  the  use 
bleeding  in  Plethora,  and  its  evils  in  giving  rise 
to  cerebral  determination  when  it  produces 
any  excess  of  reduction,  are  the  influencing 
points  for  consideration. 

The  previous  states  enforcing  the  propriety  of 
bleeding  are  these — the  patient  having  lately  in- 
creased in  flesh— having  omitted  some  customary 
exercises -^having  failed  in  some  customary  dis- 
charge— having  suddenly  experienced  a  change 
from  the  troubles  and  annoyances  of  life  to  ease 
and  the  means  of  its  pleasures. — Combinations 
of  these  states — and  any  other  peculiarities 
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which  may  plainly  and  palpably  bear  out  the 
opinion  of  a  full  state  of  the  sanguiferous  system. 

The  previous  states  which  contra-indicate 
bleeding  are — recent  loss  of  flesh,  and  relaxed 
muscular  fibre — previous  inordinate  and  con- 
tinued exercise — inordinate  discharges — pre- 
vious long-continued  mental  anxiety. — Combi- 
nations of  these  states — and  any  peculiarities 
which  plainly  and  palpably  bear  out  the 
opinion  of  previous  inordinate  reduction. 

The  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  blood- 
stroke  is  seldom  apparent,  but  when  the  know- 
ledge is  obtained  that  it  arose  from  some 
sudden  burst  of  passion  in  the  debilitated  and 
irritable  (a  state  coming  under  the  terms  *  out 
of  condition'),  bleeding  is  contra-indicated,  be- 
cause in  this  instance  the  weakness  of  the 
vascular  system  is  more  the  fault  than  fulness 
of  blood ;  which  weakness  of  the  vascular 
system  will  not  be  lessened  by  bleeding,  al- 
though the  taking  away  of  blood  will,  to  a 
certainty,  increase  the  determination  to  the 
head. 

The  active  and  repeated  action  of  aperients 
ire  here  as  requisite  and  as  rationally  enforced. 
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as  full  of  advantage  and  as  void  of  mischief,  as  - 
in  the  permanent  blood-stroke.    Their  effect, 
however,  may,  from  the  sensibility  not  being 
so  much  diminished  in  the  present  instance, 
be  ensured  by  smaller  doses  than  in  the  per- . 
manent  stroke  ;  and,  from  the  voluntary  action » 
of  swallovs^ing  remaining  but  little  impaired, 
the   stomach-pump  may  be  dispensed  w^ith; 
and,  indeed,  from  the  greater  degree  of  sensi- 
bility and  consciousness  which  exists  here,  its 
application  is  inadmissible,  and  repugnant  to. 
the  patient,  the  friends,  and  to  that  humanity 
and  discretion  which  should  prevail  over  the 
exercise  of  our  art. 

From  the  more  sensible  state  of  the  alimen-- 
tary  canal,  the  use  of  eneraata  is  not  so  fre-;- 
quently  required  in  these  cases,  but  where 
further  aid  to  the  ordinary  action  of  aperients  is 
required,  they  may  be  freely  and  frequently  , 
administered.  Local  bleedings,  blistering,, 
luke-warm  and  stimulating  baths  to  the  feet, 
and  legs,  and  stimulating  cataplasms  are  here 
as  appropriate  as  in  the  permanent  stroke. 

After  this  slighter  form  of  blood-stroke,  there 
sometimes  occurs  a  state  in  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  brain  had  suffered  some  inter , 
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ruption  or  destruction  of  its  function,  both  in 
its  organic  and  intellectual  subserviency  ;  in 
which  state  the  patient  falls,  or  rather  gradually 
wanes,  into  a  low  delirium  with  ill-directed, 
efforts  towards  muscular  exertion ;  these  show 
themselves  in  a  throwing  about  of  the  arms, 
and  in  attempts  to  get  out  of  bed.  The  tongue 
becomes  brown^  dry,  and  ultimately  black; 
the  teeth  loaded  with  foetid  sordes,  and  the 
secretion  from  the  bowels  putrefactive  ;  a  state, 
in  effect,  and  perhaps  in  fact,  corresponding 
exactly  with  that  usually  coming  under  the 
term  Typhus.  This  state  would  perhaps  as 
often  supervene  upon  the  permanent  and  sharp 
blood-stroke,  as  upon  the  lighter  form  which 
leaves  the  patient  paralytic,  but  the  fatality 
of  the  former  is  generally  too  soon  proved  to 
allow  this  new  train  of  symptoms  to  be  deve- 
loped. Fortunately,  this  state  of  the  brain 
is  much  within  the  salutary  influence  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  it  may  not  be  deemed  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance,  that  there  is  only  one  me- 
dicine upon  whose  remedial  powers  any  reliance 
can  be  placed ;  and  to  ensure  whose  influence, 
therefore,  every  effort  is  to  be  directed  :  this 
medicine  is  mercury,  and  incomparably  the 
best  preparation  is  calomel :  its  use  must 
be  guided  entirely  with  reference  to  its  effect. 
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and  without  any  regard  to  the  usual  doses 
and  intervals  observed  in  its  ordinary  applica- 
tion. In  a  confident  reliance  upon  its  sole 
remedial  power,  and  in  the  conviction  of  its 
effect  being  the  only  object  to  be  considered, 
I  have  employed  it  in  these  cases,  most  hap- 
pily, to  an  extent  which  might  excite  astonish- 
ment in  any  one  ignorant  of  its  benefit  where 
its  influence  is  accomplished,  and  yet  not 
aware  of  the  extraordinary  insensibility  of  the 
body  to  its  action  in  this  peculiar  state  of  the 
brain.  This  state  of  the  brain  existing,  the 
pathognomic  signs  of  which  are  very  dry, 
brown,  or  black  tongue  with  delirium,  I 
give  as  much  calomel  as  I  can  get  the  bowels 
to  retain  (aided,  sometimes,  by  opium),  until  a 
moist  spot  or  line  is  evident  upon  the  side  of 
the  tongue ;  instantly  the  active  repetition  of 
calomel  is  suspended,  and  only  occasionally 
used,  when  the  clearing  of  the  tongue  does 
not  go  on  steadily  and  sufficiently  :  the  intel- 
lectual subserviency  of  the  brain  is  invariably 
improved  with  the  improvement  of  this  co- 
existent appearance  of  the  tongue. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  the  blood-stricken 
should  be  simple,  and  regulated  with  reference 
to  two  considerations,  viz. — to  avoid  plethora 
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by  undue  repletion  ; — and  to  avoid  that  state 
of  head  and  morbid  disposition  to  cerebral 
determination,  which  an  undue  restraint  from 
food  so  invariably  produces.  The  mild,  simple, 
and  yet  sufficiently  nutritious  forms  of  gruel, 
panada,  milk  and  w^ater,  barley-water,  arrow- 
root, &c.,  seem,  therefore,  the  regimen  best 
suited  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  blood-stroke. 
Some  practitioners  think  a  fluid  diet  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  a  plethoric  state,  but  this 
objection,  if  ordinarily  well-founded,  cannot 
bold  while  the  bowels  are  kept  freely  moving. 

The  period  immediate  in  succession  to  the 
blood-stroke  being  passed,   and  the  patient 
having  the  good  fortune  to  be  saved  from  its 
destructive  effect,  although  probably  remaining 
paralytic,   or  somewhat  impaired  in  mental 
or  animal  powers,  the  object  next  for  consi- 
deration is,  how  best  to  restore  the  use  of  the 
impaired  functions,  if  any  exist ;  and,  at  the 
:  §ame  time,   to   prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
stroke.    The  most  important  questions  in  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objects  are,  the  sub- 
j  jects  of  diet,  and  exercise,  and  air.  By  a  judici- 
lous  combination  of  diet,  and  exercise,  and  air, 
1  the  weak,  emaciated,  trembling,  and  pusillani- 
I  mous  hypochondriac  may  be  rendered  strong, 
j  plump,    steady,   and   courageous.     By  the 
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judicious  combination  of  diet,  exercise,  and 
air,  the  bloated,  yellow,  indolent,  short-breath- 
ed, and  pampered  sensualist,  may  be  made  a 
firm,  clear,  animated,  well-breathed,  and  ener- 
getic man.  And  by  these  means,  the  atonic 
and  haemorrhagic  become  braced,  and  retain 
their  blood.  By  these  means,  the  muscular 
nervous,  cuticular,  pulmonary,  alimentary, 
and  vascular  systems  are  best,  and  by  these 
means  only  safely,  strengthened. 

The  natural  and  uniform  effect  of  pure  air 
is,  to  stimulate  and  rouse  into  action  the  whole 
nervous  and  sanguiferous  systems;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  imparts  a  tone  and  energy  to 
the  muscular  and  alimentary  systems,  which 
give  a  renovation  to  the  whole  frame.  These 
effects,  to  the  long-confined  townsman,  are 
sensibly  felt  in  a  mere  daily  excursion  to  the 
purer  air  of  the  country  ;  and  are  happily  often 
permanently  known  to  the  re-established  con- 


The  natural  and  uniform  consequence  of 
judicious  exercise,  is  also  to  stimulate  and 
rouse  into  action  the  whole  nervous  and  san- 
guiferous systems ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
imparts  a  tone  and  energy  to  the  muscular 
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and  alimentary  system,  which  constitutes  and 
preserves  the  vigorous  health  of  the  body. 

The  natural  effects  of  diet,  or  the  uses  of 
food'taking,  are  to  support  muscular  strength, 
and  to  keep  up  the  sensibility  of  the  body  : 
and  the  appetite  is  naturally  the  index  to  the 
required  supply.  But  in  the  patient  recovering 
from  blood-stroke,  such  an  unnatural  state 
exists  as  requires  the  control  of  reason,  instead 
of  the  guidance  of  inclination,  in  regard  to 
diet  as  well  as  in  exercise  and  air.  The  weak- 
ened state  of  the  patient's  powers  naturally 
incapacitate  him  for  much  exertion,  and  the 
greater  efforts  required  to  effect  a  moderate 
exercise,  together  with  the  imbecility  or  inde- 
cision of  mind  which  so  uniformly  remains 
for  some  time  after  a  blood-stroke,  renders  the 
enforcement  of  regular,  frequent,  and  judicious 
exercise,  with  a  correspondent  regularity  and 
discretion  in  diet,  points  of  first  importance 
in  our  curative  measures.  For  a  person  conva- 
lescent from  blood-stroke  soon  acquires  his 
usual  appetite,  which  if  before  adequate  to 
his  wants,  and  probably  it  was  more  than 
adequate,  must  now  be. quite  disproportioned, 
and  if  indulged  fully,  must  be  a  just  ground 
for  the  expectation  of  plethora.    On  the  other 
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hand,  if  the  patient  be  kept  constantly  re- 
ducing,  by  the  supply  of  food  being  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  body,  a  morbid  irritability 
and  tendency  to  cerebral  determination  will 
invariably  result.    To  steer  between  these  two 
dangerous  and  often  fatal  extremes,  then,  con- 
stitutes what  may  be  termed  the  judicious 
management  of  diet ;    this  must,  however, 
always  be  influenced,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
quantum  of  exercise.    It  would  be  impossible 
to  establish,  upon  any  reasonable  grounds,  the 
definite  quantities  of  food  best  suited  to  these 
states;  the  principles,  however,  upon  which' 
this  important  point  should  be  regulated,  may 
be  brought  to  great  simplicity,  and  reduced  to 
these  few  plain  maxims. — The  quality  of  the 
diet  should  be  simple. — A  full  meal  should 
never  be  made. — The  quantity  of  aliment, 
should  never  be  so  scanty  as  to  occasion  the 
quick  and  irritable  pulse  of  exhaustion. — In- 
creased exercise  is  warrantry  for  increase  of 
food :   and  every  occasional  cessation  from 
usual  exercise  should  invariably  be  accompa-- 
nied  by  a  correspondent  reduction  of  diet.- 
To  obviate  fulness  of  the  bowels,  and  all  ab- 
dominal irritation,   the  frequent  and  almost 
constant  source  of  cerebral  disturbance,  a  mild, 
warm,  and  effectual  purge,  should  be  used 
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every  fourth  day  for  months.  Mercurial, 
saline,  and  most  other  purges,  produce  a  tem- 
porary reduction,  and  inconveniences  which 
render  their  long-continued  usage  obnoxious 
to  the  patient,  and  an  actual  inconvenience  in 
reality.    But  the  following  medicine  is  free 
'  from  these  objections,  and  appears  particularly 
well  calculated  for  these  cases.    It  should  be 
t  taken  early  in  the  morning,*  the  patient  keeping 
1  his  room  an  hour  or  two  later  than  usual,  as 
i  it  generally  has  some  effect  upon  the  skin  or 
1  kidneys  as  well  as  upon  the' bowels. 

R— Ext.  Aloes  spicat.  §ss. 
Cort.  Aurant.  giss. 
Bals.  Peruvian.  33. 

Vini  alb.  (Madeira)  Oj.  Misce  s.  a. 
digere  per  dies  quatuordecim  et  cola» 
Dosis  §i.  ad  ^ij. 

The  dose  will  require  to  be  varied  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  it  should  be  so  proportioned 
s  to  produce  one  or  two  free  evacuations  of 
he  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  yet  not  carried 
o  such  an  extent  as  to  make  any  exhausting 
emand  upon  the  system.  Should  this  medi- 
ine,  from  peculiarity  of  constitution,  disagree, 
he  Decoct.  Aloes  comp.  or  some  similar  pre- 
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paration  maybe  substituted,  keeping  the  same 
intention  in  view,  viz. — to  preserve  a  free  dis- 
charge of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  without 
making  an  exhausting    demand    upon  the 
system.    Reliance  being  steadfastly  placed 
upon  these  measures  as  the  basis  of  cure, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  auxiliary  aid  of 
local   stimuli,    such    as   embrocations,  the 
douche-bath,  electricity,  and  galvanism  ;  but 
the  internal  and  general  use  of  powerful  stimuli 
in  paralysis  from  blood-stroke,  is  always  a. 
dangerous  practice,  and  much  to  be  reprobated. 
In  the  paralysis  produced  from  paint,  or  other 
poisons,  and  in  that  which  is  sometimes  in 
young  people  the   result  of  long-continued 
abdominal  disorder,  they  may  be  admissible; 
but  reason,  experience,   and  every  principle 
which  ought  to  guide  our  measures,  forbid 
them  in  the  blood-stroke.    A  cautious  plan 
of  diet,  regulated  by  the  preceding  maxims, 
will  render  unnecessary,  those  frequent,  local, 
and  often  general  bleedings,  which  are  so 
constantly  had  recourse  to  after  a  blood-stroke, 
as  a  preventive  mean  against  recurrence;  but 
which   oftener    prove,   if  effect  constitutes 
proof,  a  cause  of  the  very  disease  they  were 
intended  to  prevent  :  it  rarely  happening  that 
the  person  who  gets  a  taste  for  bleeding  in  the 
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fear  of  disordered  head,  does  not  in  the  sequel 
ensure  to  himself  that  very  disease  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  avoid.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  un- 
reasonable supposition,  to  imagine  that  vessels 
already  too  weak  will  be  remedied  by  repeated 
1  and  enervating  bleedings  ;  and,  if  to  obviate 
plethora  be  the  only  object  for  which  extraction 
1  of  blood  is  made,  why  is  not  that  object  ac- 
.  complished  by  the  more  simple,  rational,  and 
1  natural  method  of  reduction  by  diet  ? 

A  steady  and  firm  reliance  upon  the  ade- 
(guacy  of  diet  and  exercise  to  the  avoidance 
«of  plethora,  ought  to  operate  the  exclusion  of 
tthose  timorous  anticipations  which  so  often 
lead  to  the  rash  abuse  of  the  lancet ;  nor  should 
any  of  those  ephemeral  and  flitting  symptoms, 
which  so  repeatedly  occur  when  the  head  has 
nee  become  disordered,  such  as  flushing,  noise 
in  the  ears,  cloudiness  of  sight,  vertigo,  twink- 
ing  about  the  eye-lids,  starting  in  sleep,  &c., 
c,  be  allowed  to  weaken  the  confidence  due 
o  a  well-regulated  system  of  diet  and  exercise ; 
he  more  especially  as  all  those  symptoms 
re,  demonstrably  in  many  instances,  the  con- 
sequence of  bleeding  and  other  measures  of 
reduction,  and,  therefore,  by  no  means  posi- 
tive and  imperative  demands  for  its  repetition. 
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In  the  earlier  period,  however,  after  the  blood- 
stroke,  where  considerable  reduction  had  been 
made,  and  measures  of  diet  and  medicine  taken 
for  the  prevention  of  plethora,  I  have,  in  fat 
persons,  found  the  blood-vessel  system  be- 
coming too  full,  and  giving  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  a  recurring  stroke.  In  the  instances 
in  which  I  have  observed  this,  the  supply  has 
evidently  been  from  a  rapid  absorption  of  fat, 
evidenced  by  the  palpable  wasting  of  the 
patient,  conjoined  with  the  symptoms  of  ple- 
thora and  lethargy.  In  the  latter  stages  of 
convalescence,  this  rarely,  perhaps  never, 
occurs. 

The  immediate  destructive  effect  of  the 
blood-stroke  having  been  warded  off  by  timely 
and  well-judged  aid,  its  recurrence  prevented 
by  a  judicious  regulation  of  diet  and  exercise, 
and  the  impaired  animal  and  mental  functions 
restored  to  their  pristine  vigour  by  time  and 
salutary  measures,  the  patient  should  cherish 
habits  of  temperance  and  exercise  as  his  best, 
surest,  and  most  lasting  friends;  friends  by 
whose  aid  he  can  best  and  well  defy  his 
treacherous  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
On  Cerebral  Effusion, 

THERE  are  few  subjects  in  Medicine  whiclii 
appear  to  have  involved  greater  difficulties, 
or  which  have  proved  the  basis  of  more  con- 
tradictory opinions,  than  Effusions  in  the  head, 
the  cerebral  affections  now  to  be  treated  of, 
The  multiplicity  of  symptoms  necessarily  con- 
nected with  disorder  of  a  part  having  so  ex- 
tensive an  importance  in  voluntary,  involun- 
tary, and  organic  movements  ; — in  the  mani- 
festations upon  the  countenance ; — in  all  the 
senses ; — and  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
stomach  and  whole  alimentary  canal  ;-:^and 
indeed,  with  all  the  organic  functions,  must 
render  complicated  and  variable,  and  difficult 
to  bring  into  narrow  compass  and  definite 
terms,  the  specific  character  of  some  of  its 
diseases.  And  more  particularly  is  this  exper 
rienced  in  the  present  instance,  where  a  variety 
of  disorders  having  a  common  result  come  to 
be  embraced  in  the  terms  expressive  of  that 
result  merely,  without  any  reference  to  the 
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causes,  progress,  mode,  or  order  of  the  dis- 
ease. Hence  it  is  that  in  hydro-cephalus 
almost  every  symptom  of  almost  every  disorder 
may  be  enumerated  as  an  indication  or  accom- 
paniment of  this  malady  ;  and  page  after  page 
might  be  filled  with  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
to  the  amazement  and  alarm  of  the  ignorant, 
and  with  but  little  practical  instruction  to  the 
better  learned.  Much  of  this  obscurity  and 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  impropriety  of 
considering  a  specified  morbid  appearance  a 
necessary  result  of  identical  disorder,  and  thus 
making  an  ultimate  effect  or  sequel  the  basis 
of  a  knowledge  of  disease  :  and  which  effect, 
in  this  instance,  is  so  irregular  in  its  occurrence, 
as  to  allow  the  enlistment  of  an  almost  endless 
series  of  symptoms  to  be  enumerated  as  its 
supposed  natural  precursors ;  while  there  is 
not  one  specific  diagnostic  symptom  of  its 
actual  and  positive  existence.  That  these 
disorders  may  be  more  easily  understood,  their 
causes  more  clearly  comprehended,  and  the 
precepts  for  their  cure  more  simple,  definitive, 
and  more  practically  useful,  I  shall,  instead 
of  considering  them  under  the  mere  head  of  a 
solitary  effect,  treat  of  them  under  the  more 
natural  and  various  forms  of  their  occurrence ; 
in  which^  as  in  all  other  instances,  I  shall  avail 
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rayselfof  the  observations  and  experience  of 
previous  writers ;  but,  in  the  first  instance, 
more  particularly  of  the  experience  and  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Golis,  a  physician  at  Vienna, 
w^hose  excellent  Treatise  on  Water  in  the  Head, 
has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Gooch. 

Section  I, — On  the  Water-stroke. 

Dr.  Golis  observes,  and  he  has  the  concurrent 
opinion  of,  I  believe,  all  practical  men,  that "  there 
is  a  sudden  effusion  of  fluid  within  the  brain, 
either  occurring  idiopathically,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  the  repelled  matter  of  a  previous 
disease  (defect  of  crisis),  or  the  consequence 
of  obstructed  evacuation  from  an  excreting 
organ,  from  which  death  occurs  in  a  few  hours. 
To  this  belong  all  those  depositions  on  the 
brain  which  arise  from  small-pox,  measles, 
erysipelas,  and  other  febrile  eruptions;  also 
those  convulsions  which  follow  the  sudden 
cessation  of  chronic,  or  habitual  discharges, 
the  repulsion  of  chronic  eruptions,  as  crusta 
lactea,  tinea,  discharges  from  the  ears,  and 
the  like ;  or  from  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  general 
perspiration,  when  the  same  has  been  suddenly 
stopped,  without  previous  perceptible  turges- 
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fcence  or  inflammation.  In  all  these  cases  of 
sudden  deathi  there  is  found,  on  examining 
the  bodies,  an  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  head,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
itself.'*  p.  6. — This  disease  he  nominates,  and 
with  great  propriety,  the  Water-stroke,  thus 
hiarking  the  peculiarity  of  its  suddenness,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  distinguishing  it  from  other 
species  of  water  in  the  brain,  and  avoiding 
that  confusion  which  prevails  so  much  in  other 
writers  upon  the  term  Hydro-cephalus.  It  was 
probably  of  this  disorder  that  the  Shunamite's 
child,  mentioned  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the 
2nd  of  Kings,  died,  and  not  of  the  more  usual 
form  of  water  in  the  brain  arising  from  long 
disordered  abdominal  function.  It  is  not  a 
disease  of  very  common  occurrence,  but  occurs 
often  enough  to  be  known  to  most  practi- 
tioners, and  to  be  the  cause  of  sudden  amaze* 
ment  and  grief  to  too  many  mothers.  Every  case 
which  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  has  terminated 
fatally ;  and  Dr.  Golis  says — "As  those  who  are 
seized  by  this  disease,  commonly  perish  before 
the  most  active  remedies  applied  at  the  earliest 
period,  can  have  time  to  produce  any  eflect, 
the  object  of  treatment  is  little  else  than  to 
prevent  the  reproaches  of  relatives  from  making 
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no  attempt  to  relieve  or  save  the  patient."—^* 
page  8. 

Notwithstanding  this  disheartening  para.'- 
graph,  with  which  he  closes  his  chapter  on 
the  Water-stroke,  I  am  disposed  to  think  he 
had  seen  some  of  these  cases  saved ;  and  it 
may  serve  to  encourage  us  in  our  measures, 
even  to  the  last.  For,  in  an  advanced  part 
of  his  book,  in  speaking  against  baths,  for  what 
he  has  called  the  acute  hydro-cephalus  (not 
the  present  disease),  he  has  these  words — 
p.  121 — "and  even  the  stimulating  baths 
(Stutzischen  reizenden  baden),  bi/  which  1 
have  saved  so  many  children,  supposed  to  he 
lost  from  other  diseases,  especially  from  repelled 
eruptions."  But  whether  he  Or  any  one  has, 
or  has  not,  seen  this  disease  cured,  it  may, 
and  ought,  from  the  admitted  cause,  to  be  held 
rational,  humane,  and  therefore  an  imperative 
practice,  to  use  stimulating  baths,  and  after- 
wards a  stimulating  (not  excoriating)  em- 
brocation to  the  whole  of  the  spine.  At 
the  same  time,  efforts  should  be  made  to  remove 
every  probable  impediment  to  recovery  from 
the  disease,  by  lancing  the  gums,  opening 
the   bowels,    and   pursuing   every  rational 
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dictate  which  the  peculiarity  of  the  case  may 
present. 

Section'  II. — Idiopathic  Effusion  or  Watery 

Head. 

As  in  the  chest,  abdomen,  pericardium, 
scrotum,  the  feet  and  the  whole  cellular  mem- 
brane, an  idiopathic  effusion  may  and  does 
frequently  occur,  constituting  genuine  dropsy 
of  those  parts  ;  so  also  in  the  head  genuine 
idiopathic  dropsy  is  occasionally  met  with. 
This  term  'idiopathic,'  is  used  properly,  I 
imagine,  to  express  an  original  disorder  in 
contra-distinction  to  disorders  arising  as  merely 
symptomatic  or  consecutive  to  other  de- 
rangements :  thus,  although  inflammation  of 
the  chest,  abdomen,  pericardium,  testicle,  and 
oftentimes  the  skin,  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  terminate  in  effusion,  and  where  such  an 
event  does  occur,  to  constitute  a  hydrops  of 
those  organs,  yet  these  are  not  the  cases  to 
which  are  properly  appropriated  the  terms 
hydro-thorax,  ascites,  anasarca,  hydrops  peri- 
cardii, and  hydrocele  ;  and  persons  dying  of 
these  effects  would  be  said  to  be  destroyed  by 
inflammation,  and  not  by  dropsy  of  the  par- 
ticular organ.    The  idiopathic  dropsy  is  doubt- 
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less  always  an  effect  of  some  previous  consti- 
tutional derangement,  but  it  being  the  first 
disorder  manifested,  it  must,  until  these  things 
become  better  understood,  be  received  and 
regarded  as  the  original  disease  or  fault.  This 
complaint  then  occurring  in  the  head,  it  will 
and  does  as  in  other  parts,  come  on  impercep- 
tibly, without  any  sudden  or  evident  dis- 
turbance of  the  mental  or  organic  subserviency 
of  the  organ,  and  is  generally  first  recognised 
as  in  other  parts,  by  the  mere  inordinate  size 
of  the  part  affected  (head).  And  now  that  the 
attention  is  fixed  upon  the  disorder,  it  will 
perhaps  be  observed,  that  the  functions  of  the 
head,  like  the  functions  of  any  other  dropsical 
organ,  are  slightly  impaired.  It  occurs  also, 
like  the  hydrops  of  other  organs,  in  persons  of  a 
peculiar  temperament,  called  the  leuco-phlegm- 
atic,  marked  by  general  want  of  muscular 
tone,  vascular  vigour,  natural  heat,  and  mental 
energy.  When  it  destroys  the  patient,  it  kills, 
like  the  hydrops  in  other  parts,  by  gradually 
interrupting  the  function  of  the  organ  it  pos- 
sesses ;  and  like  in  other  dropsies,  the  ultimate 
.  efiect  is  not  ensured  so  much  by  the  quantity 
effused  as  by  the  celerity  with  which  it  is 
deposited,  so  that  where  the  progress  of  the 
disorder  is  very  slow  and  regular,  the  disease 
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goes  on  to  an  extent  almost  incredible  to 
those  who  have  not  had  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  fact.  Lieutaud  in  one  case  found  thir- 
teen pounds  of  water. 

To  this  form  of  cephalic  disorder  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  the  phrase  so  generally 
and  emphatically  used  by  the  peasantry  and 
mechanics  of  our  country  *a  watery-head.' 
The  seat  of  this  effusion  varies  much,  sometimes 
it  is  exterior  to  the  skull  under  the  integuments, 
sometimes  between  the  membranes  in  the  skull, 
sometimes  in  the  ventricles,  and  sometimes 
all  these  parts  are  involved  in  the  disease. 

There  is  then  an  idiopathic  disease  called  in 
common  language  a  watery-head,  the  antece- 
dent causes  of  which  are  involved  in  much  of 
that  obscurity  which  overhangs  the  nature  of 
hydropic  affections  generally.  And  these  are 
the  cases  to  which  only,  in  correct  appro- 
priation, the  term  hydro-cephalus  ought  to  be 
applied.  It  has  a  different  cause,  course,  and 
effect  from  the  water-stroke,  and  therefore 
does  not  demand  the  treatment  assigned  for 
that  disease.  It  has  not  its  origin  in  the  long- 
continued  abdominal  derangement  hereafter  to 
be  spoken  of,  and  therefore  calls  not  for  the 
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leatment   there  to  be  recommended.  It 
originates  not  in  phrenitis,  and  therefore  pre- 
ludes also  the  anti-phlogistic  course  adapted 

0  that  disease.  But  occurring  as  it  does  in 
he  leuco-phlegmatic  constitution,  marked  as 
t  is  by  its  close  analogy  in  every  respect  to 
)rdinary  dropsies  of  other  parts,  differing  only 
n  the  modification  or  rather  addition  of  symp- 
oms  incidental  only  to  derangement  of  the 
)rgan  here  affected,  it  demands  upon  reason  and 
malogy,  and  experience  sanctions  the  demandj 

1  treatment  analogous  to  that  of  other  idio- 
)athic  dropsies.  Air,  exercise,  and  generous 
!iet,  aided  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  restorative 
)lan  of  medicine,  are  and  ever  must  be,  the 
jest  means  of  remedying  a  constitution  origi- 
lally  defective  in  muscular  tone,  vascular 
igour,  natural  warmth,  and  mental  energy,  and 
herefore  they  constitute  the  appropriate  prac- 
ice  in  this  slow  disease,  and  often,  happily,  are 
rowned  with  success  in  the  lighter  manifest- 
itions  of  the  disorder. 

Idiopathic  dropsy  of  the  head  is  peculiar  to 
children.  Dropsy  of  the  brain,  however,  often 
;upervenes  upon  other  forms  of  the  disease  in 
he  hydropic  constitution,  and  the  patient 
hen  dies  comatose. 
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Section  Ill.-^Water  iti  the  Brain  consecutive 
to  Abdominal  Disorder,  or  Hydrocephalus 
Aciitus. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  child  previously 
healthy  falls  into  a  state  of  disorder  marked 
by  mental  and  bodily  inactivity  (always  indi- 
cative of  error  in  children),  falling  away  of 
flesh,  and  impaired  appetite;  on  inquiry, 
the  bowels  are  inactive,  and  what  is  passed 
from  them  is  indurated,  scanty,  and  of  stronger 
smell  than  is  usual  for  a  child.  Soon  the 
patient  becomes  fretful,  restless  in  its  sleep, 
acquires  a  habit  of  picking  its  nose  and  lips, 
and  its  belly  becomes  contracted  (sometimes 
tumid).  In  a  little  time  the  child  becomes 
stupid  and  heavy  in  its  appearance  and  actions ; 
its  tongue  becomes  dry  and  the  mouth  parched; 
flushing  of  heat  comes  over  the  skin,  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  head,  pain  in  the  head 
comes  on,  with  throbbing  in  the  temples  and 
an  evident  increased  action  of  the  carotid 
arteries.  Light  and  noise  now  cause  pain. 
Some  of  the  muscles  act  irregularly,  manifest- 
ing their  actions  in  contortions  of  the  eye, 
mouth,  hands,  &c.  These  symptoms  having 
had  their  reign,  the  patient  becomes  lethargic, 
and  evinces  some  signs  of  what  has  been 
called  compression  of  the  brain.    Out  of  this 
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torpor  the  child  sometimes  revives,  talks  ra- 
tionally, takes  some  food,  seems  better,  and 
then  frequently  sinks  into  death.    Cases  having 
run  such  a  course,  perhaps  modified  in  a  few 
particulars,  are  said  to  die  of  the  acute  hydro- 
cephalus or  water  in  the  brain  ;  and  dissection 
always  verifies  the  assertion,  that  in  those  in- 
stances death  has  occurred  with  water  in  the 
brain.    But  the  important  question  is  whether 
death  has  occurred  solely  from  water  in  the 
brain.    There  hangs  here  an  abstruse  patho- 
logical inquiry  of  considerable  importance,  and 
deserving  of  every  attention  from  the  practical 
interests  it  involves :  whether  there  be  any 
specific  disease,  inherent  tendency,  or  necessary 
concurrence  in  this  series  of  symptoms  ;  or 
whether  the  termination  be  merely  one  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  a  common  deranged 
state  of  the  alimentary  system,  which  gives 
as  a  result  from  very  slight  modifications, 
four  different  series  of  effects,  each  of  which 
series  has  been  treated  of  by  writers  as  a 
separate  disorder.    If  the  water  here  found  in 
the  brain,  together  with  the  other  manifest 
signs  of  cerebral  disturbance,  be  the  mere 
effect  of  a  deranged  state  of  the  alimentary 
system  common  to  other  disorders,  then  the 
terra  hydro-cephalus,  if  at  all  proper  to  this 
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form  of  disease,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  last 
effect,  which  can  never  be  known  positively  until 
after  death,  nor  reasonably  supposed  until  too 
late  for  remedy,  so  that  its  usage  is  practically 
useless.  That  complexity  of  the  subject 
which  writers  have  made  in  distinguishing 
it  from  other  disorders,  and  that  confusion  of 
opinion  which  has  existed  as  to  the  exact 
description  of  the  disease,  has  arisen,  I  imagine, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  last  effect  being 
taken  as  a  nominative  of  the  preceding  symp- 
toms (an  usage  which  is  practically  bad  in  the 
study  of  all  but  specific  diseases,  or  those 
whose  symptoms  have  a  necessary  concurrence, 
as  the  small  pox  ;  here  the  pustular  eruption 
specifies  the  disorder,  and  is  a  necessary  con- 
currence, and  an  effect  to  which  the  specific 
disorder  has  an  inherent  tendency).  But  the 
ultimate  effect  hydrocephalus  or  water  in 
the  brain  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  symptoms  usually  enumerated  as 
the  earlier  signs  of  that  approaching  event. 
For  mental  and  bodily  inactivity,  falling  away 
of  flesh,  impaired  appetite,  and  an  inactive 
state  of  the  bowels,  in  which  what  is  passed 
is  indurated,  scanty,  and  of  stronger  smell 
than  natural,  constitutes  a  state  as  commonly 
previous  to  infantile  remittent  fever,  and  typhus, 
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as  to  hydro-cephalus  acutus.  So  in  its 
advance,  when  the  child  becomes  fretful,  rest- 
less in  its  sleep,  and  acquires  a  habit  of  pick- 
ing its  nose  and  lips,  and  its  belly  becomes 
contracted  (sometimes  tumid),  this  state  is  as 
commonly  precursory  to  infantile  remittent 
fever,  and  typhus,  as  to  the  hydro-cephalus 
acutus.  And  further,  when  the  child  becomes 
stupid  and  heavy  in  its  appearance  and  actions, 
its  tongue  dry,  and  mouth  parched,  with 
flushings  of  the  skin,  and  particularly  about  the 
head,  with  pain  in  the  head  and  throbbing  in 
the  temples,  with  manifest  increased  action  of 
the  carotid  arteries,  and  with  intolerance  of 
light  and  noise,  this  is  a  state  common  to  the 
three  disorders  of  infantile  remittent  fever, 
typhus  and  hydro-cephalus.  And  each  of  these 
series  of  symptoms  does  require  the  same 
treatment,  whether  the  termination  may  prove 
infantile  remittent  fever,  typhus,  or  hydro- 
cephalus ;  and  the  sole  remedial  object  is  to 
clear  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  by  a  judicious 
usage  of  medicine  to  bring  on  and  keep  up 
the  natural  secretions  of  the  alimentary  organs. 
If  there  be  time  and  we  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing this  object,  we  remove  a  state  of 
disorder  which  might  have  confirmed  itself  in 
water  on  the  brain,  or  in  a  state  of  complete 
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typhus,  or  in  a  long-continuing  remitting 
fever  (being  in  a  child)  called  infantile  remit- 
tent fever.  Should  our  efforts  prove  inefficient 
in  remedying  this  state  of  disorder,  whether  from 
the  inadequacy  of  our  means,  or  from  the  too  late 
application  of  them,  then  the  patient  rises  into 
a  state  of  fever  having  remissions,  or  falls  into 
a  state  of  typhus,  or  experiences  a  more  local 
disorder  of  the  head,  marked  first  by  mere 
fulness,  and  afterwards  by  inordinate  vascular 
action  of  that  part.  And  whichever  of  these 
states  may  be  most  marked,  there  will  still 
exist  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  other  dis- 
orders ;  and  sometimes  such  a  balance  of 
symptoms  will  exist,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  best  nominal  of  the  disease  : 
and  oftentimes  where  one  nominal  has  been 
applied  (and  properly),  these  symptoms  will 
so  vary,  as  to  render  one  of  the  other  terms 
more  appropriate :  hence  it  is  that  writers 
upon  these  disorders  have  taken  great  pains 
without  being  rewarded  by  success,  to  dis- 
tinguish their  different  characters  ;  yet  the 
more  observant  men  affirm,  and  the  practical 
man  knows,  that  the  diagnosis  is  often  very 
difficult,  and  that  sometimes  one  disease 
changes  to  the  other.  So  variable  are  the 
symptoms  connected  with  this  state,  that  the 
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application  of  the  compound  term  '  protei- 
form/  made  to  it  by  Dr.  Quin,  appears  parti- 
cularly appropriate.  Amidst  all  this  variety 
of  signs  or  indications,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  not  one  specific  diagnostic  symptom 
of  hydro-cephalus  acutus,  and  the  difficulty 
of  studying  the  disease  is  further  increased  by 
the  uncertain  period  of  its  duration,  which  may 
be  completed  in  seven  or  eight  days,  or  may 
continue  to  the  more  protracted  period  of  a 
month.  To  render  this  knowledge  subservient 
to  practice,  it  should  continually  be  borne  in 
mind ;  and,  in  drawing  any  inferences  of  a 
practical  nature,  it  must  be  allowed,  and  that 
steadily,  to  have  its  full  force.  For  a  vacillating 
practice,  unsteadied  by  reason,  but  fluttered 
by  every  variation  of  symptoms  which  can 
influence  hope  or  fear,  will  here,  for  these 
symptoms  are  so  numerous,  inevitably  render 
the  head  of  the  practitioner  as  confused  as  the 
head  of  the  patient  he  attempts  to  guide  ;  and 
the  consequence,  unless  a  lucky  chance  which 
sometimes  saves  the  most  desperate  vessel 
intervenes,  must  be  the  destruction  (and 
j  perhaps  hastened  destruction)  of  the  sufferer. 

The  state  previous  to  the  full  manifestation 
<  of  this  disorder,  is  evidently  not  a  state  of 
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plethora ;  the  alimentary  organs  have  been 
long  inactive,  and  the  system  is  brought  rather, 
perhaps  positively,  into  the  irritable  state  of 
the  starved  man ;  so  that  great  effects  and 
high  excitement  may  be  generated  from  causes 
which  would  otherwise  be  inadequate  to  their 
production.  As  the  starved  man,  in  his  weak 
and  irritable  condition,  may  be,  by  the  mere 
stimulus  of  an  ordinary  meal,  brought  into  a 
state  of  fever  and  frenzy,  so  a  child,  brought 
into  a  state  of  great  weakness  and  irritability 
from  an  inaction  of  the  alimentary  organs,  may 
be,  from  slight  causes,  even  from  the  unusual 
acrid  stimulus  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels, 
brought  into  a  state  of  frenzy  and  fever,  in 
which  it  would  be  no  more  reasonable  to 
bleed,  although  those  symptoms  ran  high,  than 
it  would  be  in  the  starved  man.  Mere  excite- 
ment is  not  an  adequate  reason  for  blood- 
taking,  else  ought  it  to  be  employed  in  those 
hysterical  and  nervous  affections  of  the  head, 
where  the  labouring  arteries,  from  slight  causes, 
seem  to  exert  their  whole  efforts  to  break  up 
the  cerebral  structure,  but  in  which  cases  its 
usage  is  always  deleterious.  While  there  are 
no  adequate  reasons  for  blood-taking  in  these 
symptomatic  cerebral  excitements,  there  are 
several  most  powerful,  and,  I  think,  impera- 
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live  reasons,  why  it  should  not  be  adopted, 
and  why  it  should  be  positively  interdicted. 
Experience  teaches,  that  in  the  weakened, 
whatever  increases  debility,  increases  cerebral 
irritability,  or  a  tendency  to  vascular  action 
in  the  brain ;  and  bleeding,  as  instanced  in  the 
flooding  woman,  does  this  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.    While  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Seed 
not  only  substantiate  the  fact  of  bleeding 
increasing  cerebral  circulation,   but  also  the 
remarkable  circumstance  of  its  causing  water 
to  be  effused  in  the  head.    His  words  are  **  Si 
sanguis  plurimus  sive  ex  arteria,  sive  ex  vena 
eflfluxeret,  aqua  intra  caput  effunditur,"  In 
the  two  other  results  of  the  previous  disorder 
of  the  alimentary  system,  the  infantile  remittent 
fever,  and  infantile  typhus,  which,  as  has  been 
said,   are  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
hydro-cephalus,  and  which  often  alternate  or 
coalesce  with  it,  bleeding  has  no  sanction,  but 
is  admittedly  improper  and  universally  depre- 
cated. How,  then,  in  hydro-cephalus,  a  disease 
having  the  same  origin,  sometimes  alternating 
with,  or  changing  from  them,  can  the  practice 
of  bleeding,  if  there  improper,  be  here  suitable, 
judicious,  and  beneficial  ? 


While  experiment  and  reason  thus  dissuade 
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from  a  practice  so  fraught  with  ambiguity  (not 
to  say  danger,  or  even  destruction),  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity,  in  examining  remedies, 
of  pursuing  the  inquiry  further  into  the  result 
of  experience  upon  the  minds  of  observant 
men,  relative  to  this  practice  of  blood-taking. 
The  extent  to  which  bleeding  may  have  been 
carried,  and  the  commonness  of  its  usage  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  by  persons  who 
are  guided  solely  by  the  precepts  of  their 
tutor,  be  he  ever  so  great,  avail  nothing,  unless 
the  superior  success  of  their  practice  could 
sanction  its  continuance,  any  more  than  the 
heating  system  formerly  adopted  in  small-pox, 
although  universal,  could  sanction  a  continu- 
ance of  it  when  reason  and  experience  so 
decidedly  advocated  the  cooling  plan  in  the 
more  limited  practice  of  a  few  persons. 

Treatment. — In  the  earlier  stage  of  disor- 
der of  the  alimentary  system,  preceding  and  com- 
mon to  the  development  of  many  diseases— and 
marked  by  mental  and  bodily  inactivity,  falling 
away  of  flesh  and  impaired  appetite,  and  in 
which  on  inquiry,  the  bowels  are  found  inactive, 
and  what  is  passed  from  them  indurated,  scanty, 
and  of  stronger  smell  than  is  natural  for  a 
child — the  use  of  repeated  gentle  aperients  is 
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indicated  to  reason,  and  experience  proves 
practically  their  almost  unfailing  remedial 
powers.  The  number  of  incipient  diseases  cut 
.  short  by  their  judicious  usage,  is  immense,  and 
only  fully  known  to  the  attentive  and  scrutini- 
zing understanding  of  the  reflective  prac- 
titioner ;  while  their  palpable  and  glaring 
benefit  is  familiar  to  the  discernment  of  the 
most  cursory  observer.  By  their  timely  em- 
ployment, an  advancement  to  the  most  un- 
manageable disorders,  which,  when  fully  mani- 
fested, almost  defy  control,  may  be  easily 
and  speedily  retrograded,  the  natural  and 
healthy  functions  restored,  and  the  primitive 
mental  and  bodily  activity,  plumpness,  and 
relish  for  food,  regained.  So  in  the  next  stage 
of  the  advancing  disorder  of  the  alimentary 
system,  in  which  the  patient  becomes  fretful, 
restless  in  sleep,  picks  its  nose  and  lips,  and 
has  a  contracted  (sometimes  enlarged)  belly, 
the  use  of  repeated  gentle  aperients  is  more 
forcibly  indicated,  and  experience  proves  the 
adequacy  of  their  remedial  powers  to  the 
restoration  of  the  primitive  health.  So  in  the 
still  further  advanced  stage  of  disorder  of 
the' alimentary  system,  in  which  a  sympathetic 
affection  of  the  head  is  manifested  by  a  stu- 
pidity and  heaviness  ih"  the  appearance  and 
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actions  of  the  child,  repeated  (but  now  active) 
aperients  are  indicated;  and  now  that  from 
neglect  or  inefficiency  of  previous  measures, 
the  disorder  of  the  alimentary  system  has  so  far 
advanced  as  to  manifest  exceedingly  depraved, 
or  else  very  deficient  secretions  from  the 
alimentary  organs,  the  aid  of  some  active  agent 
to  the  removal  of  the  present  contents,  and 
improvement  of  the  future  secretions  of  the 
alimentary  system,  is  imperatively  and  hastily 
demanded. 

"  Now  be  Celsus  called,  the  Fates  come  rushing  on, 
The  rapid  Fates  admit  of  no  delay." 

Fortunately  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  for 
the  honour  of  physic,  and  for  the  happiness  of 
families,  there  is  a  medicine  of  remedial 
adequacy  to  this  far-advanced  disorder,  of 
which  experience  sanctions  Dr.  Golis's  enco- 
mium : — "  Of  all  medicines  which  have  been 
highly  praised  for  the  acute  hydro-cephalus, 
calomel  is  the  most  efficacious ;  in  the  turges- 
cence  (the  stage  we  are  now  contemplating) 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  inflammatory  stage, 
I  may  almost  call  it  a  specific ;  it  excites  as  it 
were  an  abdominal  or  intestinal  ptyalism." 
In  another  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  "  divine 
remedy."  Universal  sanction  is,  I  believe,  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  inclined  to  its  usage,,  and 
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!  the  main  point  here  to  be  enforced  is,  an  im- 
]  plicit  reliance  upon  its  powers,  to  the  exclusion 
of  time-stealing  experiments  with  other  drugs. 
A  combination  of  other  medicines  (particularly 
antimony)  may  be  made  with  it,  but  only  as 
:  subservient  auxiliaries,  having  no   claim  to 
5  equality.    The  extent  and  frequency  of  its 
(dose  should  be  regulated  solely  by  its  effect ; 
!the  objects  to  be  attained  being  a  removal  of 
:  the  contents  and  a  restoration  of  proper  secre-. 
'.  tions  from  the  bowels,  and  its  specific  actioa 
lin  relieving  from  the  present  stupid  and  heavy 
!  appearance  and  actions.    The  effect  most  to  be 
;  avoided  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem-- 
brane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  to  be  foreseen  by- 
sharp  pains  with  great  griping  in  the  belly. 

If  this  state  be  not  speedily  removed,  one 
t  of  its  natural  sequels  is  a  state  of  high  cerebral 
<  excitement,  manifesting  itself  in  great  pain  in 

the  head,  throbbing  of  the  arteries,  intolerance 

of  light  and  noise,  and  great  heat  of  the  head  ; 

this  has  been  termed  the  inflammatory  stage 
(of  hydro  cephalus  acutus,  upon  which  some 
;  difference  of  opinion  exists,  deserving  consi- 
« deration.  Some  writers  contend,  that  this 
:  state  of  the  head  is  jirst  in  that  series  of  events 

which  leads  to  water  in  the  brain;  while  others 
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contend,  that  it  is  not  so,  but  only  a  secondary 
consequence,  depending  upon  a  previously 
deranged  state  of  the  alimentary  organs  ;  and 
much  controversy  has  been  carried  on  respect- 
ing these  points.  When  these  opposite  assertions 
are  made,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  the 
observant  and  practised  man,  than  that  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease,  having  the  same  termina- 
tion, are  contemplated  by  the  opposing  parties ; 
and  here  arises  the  practical  evil  of  designating 
a  disorder  from  its  termination.  Each  man 
takes  instances  of  death  having  occurred,  in 
which  dissection  shews  water  in  the  brain ; 
each  describes  its  mode  of  occurrence ;  each 
has  an  equally  appropriate  nominal  of  his  dis- 
ease (if  a  sequel  can  be  appropriate) ;  and  yet 
they  differ  as  to  the  description  of  a  disease, 
supposed  to  be  specific  :  and  out  of  this  arises 
much  of  the  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
important  practical  point  of  bleeding.  The 
degree  of  cerebral  excitement  is  not,  as  is  re- 
commended by  some,  a  proper  indication  for 
bleeding;  for  high  cerebral  excitement  is  a  com- 
mon incident  in  nearly  all  cases  of  exhaustion, 
^yhether  from  excess  of  bleeding,  discharges, 
inanition,  or  long-continued  irritation,  or  mental 
suffering.  The  precept  for  judicious  bleeding 
can  only  be  founded  upon  the  state  of  the 
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patient^s  powers.  "  In  healthy,  active,  strong, 
plethoric  children,  particularly  after  violent 
agitation  of  the  brain,"  says  Dr.  Golis,  "  blood 
may  be  drawn and  in  this  judicious  precept, 
every  thoughtful  and  practical  man  will  con- 
cur, as  it  will  only  embrace  those  cases  of 
sudden  or  rapid  cerebral  disturbance  to  which 
those  writers  allude,  who  apply  the  term 
hydro-cephalus  to  idiopathic  inflammation  of 
the  brain  terminating  in  effusion.  But  in  the 
disorder  which  we  have  been  contemplating, 
and  to  which  custom  has  sanctioned  the  usage 
of  the  term  hydro-cephalus,  because  of  its 
frequent  tendency  to  that  termination,  this  pre- 
cept will  not  sanction  bleeding ;  for  the  patient 
who  has  come  through  the  previously  described 
abdominal  disorder  to  a  state  of  cerebral  ex- 
citement, will  be  neither  healthy,  active, 
strong,  nor  plethoric ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
unhealthy,  inactive,  weak,  and  exhausted.  So 
that  to  its  state,  those  cautions  and  forewarn- 
ings  of  danger  from  bleeding,  which  experience 
has  dictated,  are  here  most,  indeed  only,  in 
point.  "In  feeble  and  exhausted  children, 
in  cachectic  individuals,  in  acute  hydro- 
cephalus following  contagious  apthee,  in  hydro- 
cephalus in  larger  children,  following  too  in- 
tense study,"  authority  and  experience  raise 
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a  warning  voice,  and  foretel  a  rapid  sinking, 
or  sudden  death,  if  disregarded. 

The  greatest  curse  of  bleeding  is  its  tempo- 
rary apparent  benefit,  which  disguises  its 
future  and  latent  destructions.  A  weak  and 
exhausted  patient,  labouring  under  high  cere- 
bral excitement,  seldom  fails  to  be  calmed  for 
a  time  from  bleeding,  and  this  evident  tempo- 
rary good  is  noted  as  a  consequence  of  the 
previous  measure ;  when,  however,  the  patient, 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case  after  a  few  hours, 
rises  again  to  a  state  of  higher  cerebral  excite- 
ment, this  previous  measure  (bleeding)  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  virulence  of  the  disease  is  the 
reputed  cause ;  and  yet,  experience  teaches, 
that  all  undue  blood-letting  produces  cerebral 
determination,  and  that  animals  destroyed  by 
bleeding  get  gorged  heads.  Another  bleeding 
is  probably  instituted,  and  the  patient  is  again 
calmed,  from  which  the  disease  again  arouses 
him  with  redoubled  violence,  if'  sudden  death 
or  rapid  sinking  do  not  intervene.  Depletion  is 
continued  until  the  scene  closes,  and  then 
dissection  substantiates  the  skill-  and  foresight 
of  the  practitioner,  who  has  predicted  water  in 
the  ventricles  : — but  it  may  be  important  here 
to  know,  that  almost  any  animal  may  be  made 
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io  die  with  water  in  its  brain  by  frequent  and 
excessive  bleedings.  "  Si  sanguis  plurimus 
.  sive  ex  arteria,  sive  ex  vena,  effluxeret,  aqua 
intra  caput  eflfunditur" — says  Dr.  Seed.  Water 
being  afterwards  found  in  the  brain,  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  in  extenuation  of  previous  bleed- 
ing in  them,  who  die  hydro-cephalic. 

In  that  progress  of  the  disorder  we  have 
been  contemplating,  where  we  see  it  advanced 
to  a  state  of  high  cerebral  excitement,  reliance 
is  still  to  be  kept  upon  the  free  and  repeated 
use  of  calomel ;  but  considerable  benefit,  or 
rather  relief,  may  now  be  derived,  by  the  con- 
\  tinual  application  of  cold  lotions  or  iced  water 
i  in  bladders  to  the  head  ;  it  will  also  be  desir- 
;  able,  to  keep  as  much  of  the  blood  as  possible 
I  circulating  in  the  lower  limbs,  by  the  use  of 
stimulants  and  warm  baths  to  the  legs. 

Should  our  endeavours  here  prove  ineffect- 
ual, either  from  the  lateness  of  their  applica- 
ition,  or  from  their  inadequacy,  the  natural 
Iprogress  of  the  disorder  is,  to  change  into  a 
Bstate  marked  by  convulsions,  stupor,  blindness, 
Jsometimes  palsy  of  one  side,  and  deafness : 
jsoon  after  which  (from  ten  to  twenty  hours) 
kthere  is  almost  universally  what  may  be  termed 
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the  running  down  of  organic  life — pulse  ex- 
ceeding quick,  and  then  intermittent — hand 
heated,  then  cold  and  pale — breathing  irregular, 
short,  and  quick,  the  air  expired  becoming 
cold — feet  cold  and  puffed — the  actions  of  the 
heart  tremulous  -  rattling  in  the  throat,  with 
relaxed  jaw — convulsion — death.  In  this  last 
stage,  marked  by  stupor,  convulsions,  and 
blindness.  Dr.  Golis  savs,  there  remains  for 
the  unhappy  patient  only  a  palliative  treat- 
ment ;  and  so  fatal  is  this  case,  almost  univer- 
sally, that  such  a  maxim  may  be  received  as 
the  general  law  :  there  are,  however,  excep- 
tions, and  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  con- 
vulsions, blindness,  and  delirium  had  taken 
place,  and  the  patient  was  supposed  to  be 
dying,  and  yet  there  has  been  recovery,  and 
also  restoration  of  the  sight. 

Whatever  difference  exists  among  writers 
as  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of  recovery 
from  this  stage  of  effusion,  there  is  none  as 
to  the  propriety  of  administering  the  digi- 
talis purpura  or  foxglove,  in  conjunction  with 
calomel,  from  which  recovery  has,  in  some 
instances,  I  believe,  occurred ;  but,  if  this  be 
denied,  there  still  remains  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Golis,  to  its  use  as  a  point  of  humanity ; 
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he  says — it  renders  the  violent  convulsions, 
which  indicate  the  last  stage,  far  milder,  and 
prepares  a  gentler  death  than  commonly  takes 
place  without  it."  I  shall  close  these  observa- 
tions by  a  further  extract  from  Dr.  Golis  : — "  I 
refer  physicians  to  the  excellent  remarks  of 
the  two  Wenzels,  and  freely  declare  with  them, 
that  a  painful  process  at  this  period  of  the 
disease,  as  blisters  over  the  whole  hairy  scalp, 
great  caustics  or  burnings  with  hot  irons  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  which,  in  a  few  other  diseases,  may 
have  good  effects,  are  here  useless,  aggravate 
the  pitiable  state  of  the  sufferers,  and  are  hon- 
ourable neither  to  the  heart  nor  the  head  of 
the  physician  who  applies  them." 

There  are  several  other  disorders,  in  the 
natural  termination  of  which,  dissection  de- 
monstrates death  to  have  occurred  with  water 
in  the  brain,  and  to  which,  consequently,  if 
the  sequel  to  a  disease  could  be  its  appropriate 
nominal,  the  term  hydro-cephalus  might  be 
applied.  The  disadvantages  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, however,  must  be  so  apparent,  both 
in  obscuring  the  nature  of  these  diseases  from  the 
understanding,  and  also  in  confounding  prac- 
tical measures,  that  the  propriety  of  keeping 
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these  forms  of  disorder  distinct,  and  of  treat- 
ing of  them  under  the  more  characteristic 
appellatives  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
but  sequels,  must  be  evident  to  every  reflective 
mind:;  and,  although  I  have  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  considered,  in  acquiescence  to 
general  usage,  a  train  of  symptoms  or  morbid 
events,  under  a  term  not  applicable  to  them 
until  the  nearest  approach  to  death,  yet, 
throughout,  I  have  disclaimed  the  propriety 
of  such  usage,  and  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
and  at  the  same  time  remedy,  some  of  its 
practical  disadvantages. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

On  Idiopathic  Inflammation  of  the 
Brain  and  its  Meninges. 

THE  brain,  and  its  coverings,  in  common  with 
all  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  susceptible  of 
inflammation  and  its  consequences.  And  here, 
as  in  other  parts,  the  disease  may  vary  so 
much  in  degree  as  to  warrant,  for  practical 
purposes,  a  division  into  two  kinds  :  viz.  acute 
and  chronic.  The  rapid  tendency  of  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  or  its  meninges  to 
destroy  the  patient,  renders  a  hasty  and  harsh 
practice,  although  replete  with  many  evils,  an 
imperative  duty  ;  and  the  wisest  conduct  of  a 
practitioner  consists  merely  in  substituting 
lesser  evils  for  greater.  For,  knowing  the 
destructive  tendency  of  the  disease,  and  being 
ignorant  of  other  efficient  remedies  than  those 
which  act  violently  on  the  circulation,  necessity 
compels  the  adoption  of  them  with  all  their 
concomitant  evils.  In  the  chronic  or  slower 
inflammations  of  the  brain,  there  is  not  that 
:  rapid  tendency  to   destruction,  and  conse- 
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quently  time  is  afforded  for  the  operation  of 
slower,  but,  at  the  same  time,  safer  remedies. 
The  division  of  inflammation  into  acute  and 
chronic  is  further  enforced  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  although  we  are  ignorant  of  any 
essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  inflamma- 
tion (chronic  or  acute)  except  in  degree,  yet 
experience  teaches  that  bleeding,  in  the  slower 
or  chronic  kind,  is  often  a  mean  of  aggravating 
the  disease.  Between  a  well-defined  case  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  a  well- 
conjectured  case  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  there  must  exist  an  immense  variety  of 
degrees,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  in 
the  adoption  of  curative  measures ;  but  there 
is  no  supposable  line  of  demarcation.  And  in 
no  part  is  the  practice  of  medicine,  perhaps, 
more  strictly  conjectural  than  in  those  cases 
of  cerebral  inflammation,  which  are  between 
acute  phrenitis  and  the  lowest  state  of  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  brain. 

Section  I. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  as  an  idio- 
pathic disorder,  is  much  rarer  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  has  often  been  confounded  with 
a  mere  highly-excited  state  of  the  sensorium 
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A  well-defined  case  of  phrenitis  is  marked,  as 
well  as  by  all  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  excite- 
ment and  delirium,  with  a  peculiar  expression 
,of  horror,  a  sense  of  constriction  across  the 
chest,  by  a  peculiarly  hard  and  rapid  pulse, 
and  by  an  irritable  state  of  the  stomach.  The 
most  common  result  of  this  diseased  action  in 
the  brain  is  effusion,  upon  which  come  on  all 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  what  has  been 
termed  compression,  and  the  patient  dies 
comatose.  Sometimes,  although  rarely,  an  ab- 
scess forms  in  the  brain,  from  a  more  circum- 
scribed action  of  this  disease. 

It  is  of  much  practical  importance  to  have 
this  disease  clearly  distinguished  before  com- 
.mencing  the  rigorous  treatment  required  for 
its  cure  ;  and,  as  cases  of  high  excitement  are 
more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  phrenitis,  than 
phrenitis  to  be  considered  merely  a  high  state 
i  of  sympathetic  excitement,  it  is  well  to  have 
I  the  pathognomic  signs  of  inflammation  well 
Imarked   before  the   required  -treatment  be 
ladopted.    I  mean  that  cases  of  idiopathic  acute 
iinflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are 
^comparatively  rare  (at  least  in  this  country), 
its  required  treatment  is  very  decisive  and 
rigorous,  and  therefore  before  proceeding  to 
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the  harsh,  and,  if  the  diagnosis  be  wrong-,, 
destructive  measure  to  be  recommended,  the 
case  ought  to  be  well  and  palpably  marked  by- 
its  own  peculiar  diagnostic  symptoms  ;  and, 
unless  we  use  great  caution,  we  may  fall  into  a 
common  error  in  mistaking  a  merely  high 
state  of  excitement  for  inflammatory  action ; 
while  we  shall  seldom  make  the  error  of  con- 
sidering idiopathic  inflammatory  action  of  the 
brain  a  mere  state  of  excitement. 

The  most  common  known  cause  of  idiopathic 
phrenitis  is  the  exposure  of  the  head  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  upon  -which  come  on= 
(and  it  may  occur  to  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions, the  plethoric  and  debilitated)  the  de- 
notements of  extraordinary  excitement  together 
with  its  own  peculiar  pathognomic  symptoms 
of  inflammation.  Such  a  case  occurring,  the 
patient  is  to  be  confined  in  an  almost  erect 
position,  and  as  large  a  quantity  of  blood  as 
the  person's  powers  will  warrant  abstracted  as 
suddenly  as  possible  ;  by  which  syncope  should 
be  ensured.  The  head  should  then  he  shaved 
and  kept  constantly  wet  and.  cold,  if  possible, 
by  iced  water  in  a  half-filled  bladder.  This 
application  of  cold  to  the  head  should  be 
constant,  because  a  temporary  application  of 
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cold  only  serves  to  excite  re-action,  as  is  seen 
in  the  cold-bath,  in  cold  washings,  and  in  the 
.  temporary  subjection  to  cold  air.    The  active 
operations  of,  and  secretions  from  the  bowels 
should  be  as  soon  as  possible  secured,  and  a 
catharsis  maintained  during  the  whole  cure. 
As  much  circulation  as  possible  should  be  kept 
in  the  lower   extremities,   by  the  means  of 
stimulating  embrocations  or  other  frictions ; 
while  the  diet  should  be  low,   simple,  and 
cooling.     Upon  the  utility  of  blistering  the 
head,  opinions  vary.    I  do  not  recommend  it, 
"because  the  application  of  cold   is,  in  my 
'experience,  of  more  worth;   on  the  nape  of 
ithe  neck,  however,  a  blister  is  (in  the  esti- 
imation  of  those  who  consider  them  sedative 
to  the  general  system)  rational ;  and  general 
.assent,  I  believe,  is  favourable  to  their  usage. 
Iln  cases  of  idiopathic  phrenitis  occasioned  by 
}poison,  the  stomach  must  be  emptied  prior  to 
lall  other  exertions. 

Section  II. 

The  brain  is  also  subject,  more  especially 
in  great  drinkers,  to  an  inflammation,  which 
is  insufficient  in  degree  to  give  those  palpable 
signs  or  manifest  symptoms  which  the  more 
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acute  inflammation  of  that  organ  evinces. 
This  state  generally  advances  by  such  slow 
steps,  that  manifest  aberrations  from  the 
patient''s  usual  feelings  and  condition  in  those 
particulars  which  afford  the  common  symp- 
toms of  disease,  are  not  observable  to  himself 
or  family  : — thus,  although  the  patient  has  an 
unhealthy  heat  of  skin,  too  quick  a  pulse,  an 
improper  tongue,  undue  thirst,  confusion  of 
head,  indecision  of  character,  and  is  become 
unusually  irascible  in  disposition ;  sleeps  ill, 
falls  away  in  flesh,  and  is  become  haggard  hi 
his  appearance  ;  yet  all  these  particulars  have 
advanced  so  slowly,  and  insinuated  themselves 
so  gradually,  into  the  view  of  every  one  inter- 
ested, that  an  unsuspecting  familiarity  is  formed 
with  them,  almost  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
"existence.  And  if  is  not,  perhaps,  until  some 
arousing  domestic  calamity,  some  irritating 
private  offence,  some  jangling  broil,  or  some 
strong  mental  emotion  occurs,  that  the  patient 
is  brought  into  the  physician's  field  of  observa- 
tion ;  and  then,  probably,  he  is  found  in  the 
pitiable,  dangerous,  and  frantic  state  of 
madness  :  all  the  marks  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain  are  now  pictured  in  their  real  and 
vivid  colours,  and  the  "  enemy  who  hath  stolen 
away  the  senses,"  hath  a  triumphant  dominion. 
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A  somewhat  similar  state  of  head  may  exist 
from  other  causes  than  drunkenness ;  it  may- 
arise  from  intemperance  in  study,  intemperance 
of  the  passions,  or  intemperance  in  any  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  Instances  of  intemperate 
study  usually  have  something  like  the  follow- 
ing course. — A  young  man  is  desirous  of 
making  a  distinguished  figure  in  acquirements, 
of  taking  high  academical  honours,  or  of  attain- 
ing some  given  point  dependent  upon  intellec- 
tual exertion ;  this  he  endeavours  to  accom- 
plish by  long  and  unremitting  application,  in 
which  his  hours  of  sleep  are  shortened ;  the  re- 
gularity of  his  meals  interrupted;  air,  and  bodily 
exercise  neglected  ;  and  thus  a  complete  state 
of  constitutional  disorder  is  unsuspectingly 
brought  on,  and  unconsciously  kept  up,  until 
that  sleep  which  heretofore  had  voluntarily 
been  foregone  cannot  be  recalled,  but  sleepless 
nights  or  agitated  and  tumultuous  slumbers, 
which  recruit  not,  wait  only  on  his  pillow. 
Now  the  head  becomes  painful,  unsteady  in  its 
intellectual  subserviency,  and  the  patient  con- 
fused in  his  ideas.  His  manner  now  becomes 
strange,  his  actions  absurd,  and  he  falls  pro- 
bably into  some  flagrant  enormity  of  conduct, 
which  arouses  the  attention  of  his  friends 
or  companions,  and  perhaps  escapes  not  the 
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cognizance  of  the  magistracy.  On  a  retrograde 
investigation,  the  whole  series  of  events  are 
traced  to  their  proper  cause ;  but  the  patient 
is  now^  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity,  with 
inordinate  vascular  action,  and  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  "  much  study  having  made  him 
mad."  The  course  is  much  the  same  from  the 
inordinate  indulgence  of  passion,  or  intemper- 
ance in  any  intellectual  pursuit ;  they  lead  to 
the  same  glaring  manifestations  of  insanity  and 
symptoms  of  inflamed  brain,  only  modified  by 
the  original  cause ;  love,  hatred,  ambition, 
pride,  regret,  or  some  other  passion  or  pursuit 
marking  a  peculiarity  in  the  patient's  character 
and  conduct.  Religion  is  no  uncommon  cause 
of  cerebral  and  intellectual  disorders  in  persons 
previously  disposed  to  insanity ;  and  some 
indiscreet  fanaticism  is  generally  blamed  ;  but 
whether  justly — whether  it  arises  from  the 
natural  intensity  of  the  interest  of  that  subject, 
or  whether  from  the  injudicious  zeal  of  its 
ministers  or  advocates — it  is  useless  here  to 
inquire,  its  recognition  as  a  cause  is  sufficient 
for  every  practical  purpose.- 

It  has  been  usual  in  the  teaching  of  medicine, 
to  make  a  distinction  between  inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  vesania  (madness);  the  latter 
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has  been  defined  disordered  mind  without 
fever,  and  divided  into  mania  (raving  madness) 
and  melancholia  (melancholy  madness),  this 
latter  was  formerly  thought  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  black  bile,  hence  its  name. 
This  distinction,  however,  of  vesania  from 
phrenitis  (although  useful  in  commencing  the 
study  of  diseases  of  the  head)  may  be  carried 
too  far,  for  nearly  all  fatal  cases  of  vesania  are 
proved  by  dissection  to  have  had  co-existent 
slow  inflammation  and  its  consequences  in  the 
brain  :  and  anatomical  research  finds  the 
same  consequences  in  the  head  of  the  patient 
who  is  said  to  die  of  slow  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  and  in  the  patient  who  is  said 
to  die  from  madness.  The  most  usual  ap- 
pearances within  the  heads  of  those  who  die 
maniacal  are — opacity,  and  thickened  appear- 
ance of  the  membranes,  greater  vascularity  of 
the  membranes,  and  eff'usion  into  the  ventricles 
or  between  the  membranes  and  convolutions, 
changed  density  of  the  medullary  structure, 
and  sometimes  suppuration  : — these  are  ex- 
actly the  morbid  appearances  w^hich  are  re- 
ceived as  the  post  mortem  indications  of 
antecedent  inflammation. 

When  acute  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the 
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brain  has  produced  phrenzy,  a  cure  should 
naturally  be  attempted  by  the  removal  of  the 
cause,   and  a  decisive    antiphlogistic  plan 
rigorously  adopted.     But  in  these  slower 
cases,   where  disorder  oF  the  mind  and  the 
inflammation  of  brain  are  rather  concurrent 
effects  from  remote  causes,  or  if  dependent  the 
one  upon  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
cause  and  which  effect,  a  harsh  adoption  of  the 
antiphlogistic  system  is  neither  indicated  by 
reason,  enforced  by  experience,  nor  can  it  be 
tolerated  from  its  effects ;  for  a  rapid  sinking 
attended  with  signs  of  compression,  or  else 
symptoms  of  typhus,  soon  follow  in  these  cases, 
plainly  bespeaking  the  baneful  error  of  such 
measures.    Chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
produced  by  the  abuse  of  wines,  spirits,  or  other 
fermented  liquors,  can  no  more  be  cured  by 
rash  and  repeated  bleedings,  than  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  eyes,  legs,  or  other  parts,  from  the 
same  cause.    Gradual  (not  sudden)  reformation 
from  the  habit  or  cause,  aided  by  local  bleed- 
ings, rather  with  a  view  of  moderating  than 
curing,  must  be  the  basis  of  a  rational  cure  in 
chronic  inflammation  or  manifest  insanity  from 
drunkenness.    So  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  manifesting  itself  in  conjunction  with 
insanity  from  intellectual  causes,  a  rash  de- 
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jpleting  system  can  no  more  be  borne,  and  is 
I  no  more  called  for  by  reason,  than  such  a 
I  practice  for  the  jaded  and  inflamed  shoulder 
>  or  the  worn-out  and  inflamed  foot,  of  the  over- 
'  worked  and  exhausted  horse.    It  may  be,  and 
lis  difiicult  to  understand,  how  the  brain  is  sub- 
f  servient  to  the  intellect ;  so  it  is  to  know  how 
the  foot  is  subservient  in  motion  to  the  intel- 
'lectual  faculty  of  the  will  ;  but,  as  the  will  can 
intemperately  use  the  feet  until  they  inflame, 
the  same  of  the  eyes,  so  can  it  intemperately 
goad  on  the  brain  in  its  subserviency,  until  it 
inflames,  where  some  overbearing  passion  or 

•  feeling  influences  it :  and  the  natural  indica- 
tion of  rest  in  the  one  instance  is  as  strong 
and  as  indispensable  as  in  the  other,  and  is 

•  equally  the  basis  of  cure  in  both.  The  cure, 
therefore,  of  these  slower  inflammations  of  the 
brain,  whether  from  intemperance  in  wine, 
spirits,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  or  from  in- 
temperance in  the  passions,  or  any  intellectual 
pursuits,  is  to  be  attempted  upon  the  basis  of 
a  gradual  removal  of  their  causes,  aided  by 
such  remedial  measures  as  obviate  any  temporal 
evil.  The  most  commonly  urgent  symptoms 
in  these  cases  arise  from  cerebral  excitement, 
and  undue  vascular  action  in  the  head ;  for 
these  the  application  of  cold,  the  douche,  and 
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occasionally  (if  the  turgescence  be  very  great) 
local  bleeding  by  cupping  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  are  the  most  appropriate  measures.  A 
most  distressing  symptom  in  these  cases,  and 
one  which  aggravates  every  other  evil,  is  a 
state  of  constant  watchfulness  ;  to  remedy 
which,  is  a  point  of  very  first  consideration, 
but  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  the  first 
bursts  of  insanity,  when  the  vascular  action 
of  the  head  is  much  aroused  and  accompanied 
with  violence  of  manner,  the  tartarized  anti- 
mony in  considerable  doses  appears  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  and  beneficial  remedy ;  it 
subdues  vascular  action,  calms  the  violence 
of  the  patient,  and  is  frequently  followed  by 
sleep  and  gentle  perspiration — all  desirable 
points  :  it  has  also  a  tendency  to  excite  the 
secretions  from  the  bowels,  and  to  quicken 
their  expulsion.  Opiates  are  inadequate  to 
the  production  of  sleep,  and,  in  many  respects, 
objectionable.  In  the  more  obstinate  cases, 
and  yet  where  sleep  is  indispensable,  there  is 
nothing  more  effectual  in  accomplishing  the 
object  than  the  whirling-chair.  Another  tem- 
porary evil  arising  in  these  cases  is  an  obsti- 
nate state  of  costiveness,  which  must  be  reme- 
died. A  constant  refusal  of  food  is  sometimes 
attendant  upon  this  state,  which  should  alvk'ays 
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Ibe  over-ruled,  as  nothing  has  a  more  certam 
<€ffect  in  increasing  morbid  irritability  of  body 
ithan  positive  abstinence. 

These  slower  kinds  of  inflammation  of  the 
! brain  are,   however,   frequently  involved  in 
;much  of  that  obscurity  which  overhangs  chronic 
inflammation  of  other  parts ;  so  that  while  we 
can  plainly  discern  the  eff"ect,  the  cause  is 
completely  hidden  from  our  understanding. 
A  question  might  here  arise  as  to  whether 
morbid  growths  sometimes  found  in  the  ence- 
phalon,  be  not  also  from  inflammatory  action. 
These  slower  kinds  of  inflammatory  disease 
of  the  brain  may  be  inferred,  and  their  required 
treatment  adopted,  when  a  pain  of  the  head 
is  constant,  or  very'  frequent,  continually  in 
the  same  spot,  much  aggravated  by  excite- 
ment, accompanied  by  those  symptoms  de- 
noting sympathetic  fever,   and  irascibility  of 
temper,  and  emaciating.    These  are  the  cases 
to  which,  beside  the  usual  constitutional  treat- 
ment for  slow  inflammations,  setons,  issues, 
repeated  blistering,  tartarized  antimonial  oint- 
ment, and  other  local  irritations  appear  parti- 
cularly applicable. 

The  most  common  termination  of  inflamma- 
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tion  in  the  brain,  when  fatal,  is  by  effusion ; 
and  this,  whether  the  inflammation  be  of  the 
acute  or  chronic  form.  More  rarely  it  termi- 
nates in  suppuration  ;  frequently  it  leaves  a 
thickening  of  the  membranes  ;  and  sometimes 
dissection  shows  a  softening,  at  other  times  a 
hardening,  of  the  medullary  structure.  The 
treatment  is  not  influenced  by  an  anticipation 
of  any  particular  termination  ;  neither  are  the 
peculiar  causes  of  the  difl'erent  morbid  modi- 
fications known  ;  nor  are  there  any  fixed  diag- 
nostic symptoms  conclusively  marking  to  the 
judgment  these  different  results  of  disease. 
And  the  only  fair  inference  which  can  be  made 
in  distinguishing  any  of  these  consequences  is 
when  eff"usion  occurs,  and  then  the  gradually 
supervening  symptoms  of  compression  support 
the  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  Cerebral  Irritation. 

BY  far  the  most  common  form  of  cephalic 
disorder  is  that  state  which  is  best  denoted 
by  the  terms  *  cerebral  irritation,'  the  leading 
feature  of  which  is  head-ache.  Its  causes  are 
numerous,  and  its  concurrent  symptoms  va- 
rious ;  from  which  has  arisen  a  confusing 
multiplicity  of  terms  and  distinctions  to  denote 
an  identical  disorder ;  hence  cephalalgia,  ner- 
vous head-ache,  bilious  head-ache,  sick  head- 
ache, rheumatic  head-ache,  &c.  &c.  The  ob- 
jection to  these  terms  is,  that  they  are  apt  to 
become  a  source  of  error  in  the  treatment,  by 
leading  to  the  supposition,  that  the  pres'ence 
of  bile  and  sickness  are  the  causes  of  the  head- 
ache ;  instead  of  which,  they  are  generally 
co-existing  effects  only  of  cerebral  irritation ; 
while  the  varieties  of  diseases  of  this  genus 
are  far  from  being  embraced,  even  in  the  nume- 
rous terms  adopted  for  their  distinction.  The 
predisposing  cause  to  this  state  is  nearly 
always  debility,  with  which  there  is  almost 
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universally    conjoined    irritability  of  head. 
Thence  it  is,  that  exciting  causes  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  more  healthy  and  less  irritable 
state  would  not  be  felt,  are  rendered  capable 
of  producing  effects  scarcely  surpassed  by 
the  action  of  virulent  poisons.    These  effects 
vary  much  in  number,  combination,  and  in- 
tensity ;  and  the  following  is  but  a  partial 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  distressing  conse- 
quences of  this  disorder  : — pain  in  the  head  ; 
intolerance  of  light ;  intolerance  of  sound ;  and 
intolerance  of  motion  ;  throbbing  or  violent 
beating  in  the  temples,  or  through  the  head  J 
nausea  and  vomiting,  sometimes  bilious,  but 
mostly  acid,  the  acid  often  of  great  strength ; 
heat  of  head,  watchfulness,  sleep  disturbed  by 
alarming  dreams,  the  patient  waking  fright- 
ened ;  the  tongue  white,  feet  cold,  and  general 
disposition  to  be  chilly ;  the  excitement  some- 
times runs  so  high  as  to  constitute  delirium. 
And  some  of  the  numerous  cases  of  insanity, 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain,  originate 
probably  in  protracted  cases  of  this  disease. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
frequent,  distressing,  and  important  class  of 
diseases,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  the 
circumstance  of  life  being  perfected  in  the 
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i  head  of  the  animal,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
organs  of  which  the  head  is  composed  being 

■  brought  by  organic  excitement  into  an  efficient 

.  degree  of  power  to  effect  a  due  relation  with- 
the  natural  laws  of  the  material  world.  And 
this,  however  low  the  organic  powers  may 
be,  must  be  kept  up,  otherwise  the  person 
ceases  to  live.  Now  this  is  accomplished  in  the 
atonic,  the  hoemorrhagic,  the  dyspeptic,  and,, 
indeed,  in  all  weak  and  debilitated  persons,  at 
the  expense,  or  by  a  sacrifice,  of  other  parts 
and  if  there  be  too  little  blood  for  the  whole 
system,  by  a  preservative  law  in  the  animal 
economy,  the  head  will  be  kept  excited  to  it& 
proper  point,  while  the  feet  and  hands  may- 
be left  cold,  pale,  or  leaden-coloured.  Although 
by  this  preservative  law,  as  perfect  a  life  m 
constituted  in  the  weak  and  debilitated  as  in 
the  powerful  athletae,  yet  there  by  no  means- 
exists  the  same  capacity  for  extraneous  or 
voluntary  excitement ;  but  the  pleasurable 
muscular  volition  and  pleasing  excitement  of 
the  one,  might  prove  a  fatal  exhaustion  to  the 
other.     And  so  that  degree  of  light,  heat, 

;  noise,  and  stimulus,  which  afford  only  plea- 
surable excitement  to  the  athletic  or  well- 
conditioned,  give  a  distracting  head-ache  and 
sickness  to  the  ill-conditioned  and  weak  ;  thus 
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driving  him,  by  a  friendly  and  salutary  though 
painful  warning,  from  an  impending  conse- 
quent exhaustion,  which  might  prove  his 
destruction  if  provoked.  In  this  peculiar  state 
of  the  system,  irritating  causes  which  in  the 
better-conditioned  are  passed  unheeded  from 
their  trifling  effect,  act  with  immense  force, 
and  produce  great,  often  alarming,  disorders  of 
the  head.  These  causes  may  be  divided,  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  perspicuously  and  con- 
cisely, into  alimentary,  muscular,  sensual,  men- 
tal, and  sexual - 

So  far  as  the  alimentary  system  is  concerned 
in  the  immediate  production  of  cerebral  irrita- 
tion, the  cause  is  most  frequently  in  the 
stomach ;  there,  from  an  excess  in  quantity, 
or  from  the  improper  quality  of  aliment,  is 
originated  pain  and  other  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  head,  to  which  is  generally  con- 
joined sickness  with  acidity.  This  sickness 
and  acidity  do  not  appear  to  be  the  cause 
of  head-ache,  &c.,  but  rather  a  consequence 
of  the  previous  cerebral  irritation ;  the  series 
of  events  in  the  generality  of  these  cases 
seeming  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  the  im- 
propriety in  quantity  or  quality  of  aliment 
first  disorders  the  functions  of  the  brain,  which. 
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in  its  turn,  reflects  further  disorders  on  the 
stomach ;  of  their  mutual  influences  there 
being  no  doubt.  Vomiting,  in  these  cases, 
relieves  the  distress  of  stomach,  but  the  cere- 
bral irritation  very  rarely  subsides  without 
sleep.  At  other  times,  it  happens,  but  it  is 
comparatively  rare,  that  the  primary  functions 
of  the  alimentary  system  are  perfected  without 
any  cerebral  disturbance,  but  that  four  or  five 
hours  after  food'taking,  a  disturbance  of  head 
is  experienced,  often  combined  with  distress 
of  the  chest;  when  these  paroxysms  observe 
a  regularity  in  period  after  food-taking,  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  them  connected  with 
the  alimentary  functions  performed  in  the 
duodenum,  and  the  success  of  the  practice 
having  such  an  opinion  as  its  rational  basis 
supports,  and  indeed  confirms  the  truth  of 
such  opinion.  Depraved  secretions,  or  secre- 
tions too  long  retained  in  the  duodenum,  are 
also  a  frequent  cause  of  head-ache.  A  more 
permanent  cause  of  cerebral  irritation,  how- 
ever, frequently  exists  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
If  the  excrement,  foeculae,  or  refuse  of  the 
aliment,  suffer  an  undue  retention  in  the  lower 
bowels,  it  acquires,  from  two  or  three  circum- 
stances, an  unusual  acrimony,  as  well  as  an 
accumulation  in  quantity;  from  this,  a  large 
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surface  of  an  irritable  portion  of  the  body  (tbef 
intestines)  is  kept  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excite- 
ment, and  there  consequently  results  a  con- 
tinued state  of  febricula,  marked  by  slight 
heat  of  skin,  rather  quickened  pulse,  slight 
thirst,  white  or  slight  brown  (always  loaded) 
tongue,  and  continued  or  very  frequent  head- 
ache. Sleep  is  disturbed  by  dreams  or  sudden 
waking,  and  in  the  morning  the  mouth  is  offen- 
sive in  smell,  taste,  and  appearance  :  the 
appetite  soon  suffers,  and  the  patient  goes  on 
for  an  indefinite  period  labouring  under  an 
anomalous  disorder,  the  leading  feature  of 
which  is  continued  or  very  frequent  head- 
ache. This  undue  retention  of  the  foeculsff 
of  food,  then,  together  with  the  abdominal 
secretions,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  this  constipated 
state  of  bowels  is  another  and  third  source  of 
cerebral  disorder  from  the  alimentary  system. 
This  error  in  the  alimentary  system  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  a  multiplicity  of  diseases  if 
neglected,  and  hence,  in  a  retrograde  view  of 
the  course  of  many  fevers,  and  also  of  a  multi- 
tude of  chronic  disorders,  they  may  be  traced 
to  have  originated  in  this  error  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 


The  rational  means  of  avoiding  and  removing 
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tiiese  exciting  causes  of  cerebral  disorders  are 
too  simple  to  be  much  dwelt  upon.  The 
stomachic  disturbance,  whether  from  error  in 
quantity  or  quality,  may  be  removed  (espe- 
cially if  there  be  a  natural  inclination  towards 
it)  by  vomiting,  which  may  be  followed  by 
a  gentle  aperient;  the  cause  being  removed, 
sleep  is  the  essential  mean  of  restoration. 
Habitual  vomiting,  however,  is  much  to  be 
deprecated,  as  nothing  tends  more  to  render 
the  stomach  fastidious,  so  to  speak ;  and,  if  the 
habit  be  persisted  in,  the  stomach  w^ill  become 
uneasy  and  nauseate  almost  every  species  of 
food,  however  light  or  free  from  offence  in  its 
ordinary  nature.  In  the  duodenic  disturbance 
(this  generally  occurs  in  the  night)  the  lightest 
fluid  form  of  diet  must  be  substituted,  with 
which  may  be  conjoined  some  gentle  medi- 
cine, to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  food  into 
the  lower  bowels.  In  most  cases,  however, 
it  is  not  conquered  until  supper-eating  be 
given  up  altogether.  In  the  removal  of  the 
third  alimentary  cause,  aperients  are  simply 
indicated  in  the  earlier  cases  ;  but,  as  it  often 
and  indeed  generally  happens,  that  these 
cases  have  been  neglected  until  the  abdominal 
secretions  become  deranged,  before  they  are 
made  known  to  the  practitioner,  mercurial  and 
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antimonial  alteratives  are  also  required  in  con- 
junction with  aperients,  for  some  little  time, 
before  a  natural  and  healthy  state  of  bowels 
and  head  can  be  restored. 

Another  very  common  source  of  cerebral 
irritation  may  be  found  originating  in  undue 
muscular  exertion.  There  are  many  persons  of 
weak  constitution,  to  whom  walking  exercise, 
if  carried  to  any  extent,  is  a  certain  cause  of 
head-ache,  and  the  other  accompaniments  of 
cerebral  disturbance.  Long  standing  also  in 
these  persons  produces  the  same  effect.  The 
common,  and,  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  simple 
exertion  of  standing,  may  seem  to  the  cursory 
observer  inadequate  to  the  production  of  so 
great  effects.  But  if  the  peculiarity  of  the 
human  skeleton  be  contemplated,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  man  standing  upon  two  supports 
only,  by  which  but  little  mechanical  advantage 
is  gained,  be  borne  in  mind,  the  necessity  and 
actual  employment  of  great  muscular  action  in 
the  acts  of  standing  and  progression  will 
become  manifest.  And  the  known  effect  of 
voluntary  exertion  in  producing  excitation  of 
the  head,  will  render  intelligible  to  the  reflec- 
tive, how,  in  the  weak,  irritable,  and  ex- 
hausted, the  mere  acts  of  too  long  standing 
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or  walking  may  produce  inordinate  cerebral 
irritation.  Rest  and  sleep  are  here  the  natural 
remedies. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  human  skeleton,  and 
the  consequent  great  muscular  action  essential 
to  the  erect  form,  involves  some  curious  cir- 
cumstances in  the  treatment  of  human  diseases, 
and  imposes  a  necessity  of  the  recumbent 
position  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory 
diseases  generally,  the  erect  position  requiring 
continual  muscular  exertion.  I  have  observed, 
especially  among  labouring  people,  mild  (or 
rather  bastard)  forms  of  fever,  pneumonia, 
pleuritis,  and  abdominal  inflammations  which 
have  resisted  the  usual  measures  of  routine 
practice,  immediately  begin  to  subside,  and  in, 
two  or  three  days  effectually  cured,  by  con- 
fining the  patient  to  his  bed,  although  unaided 
by  any  efficient  medicines. 

Sensual  intemperance,  or  an  intemperate 
usage  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  is  another 
cause  of  cerebral  irritation  of  very  common 
occurrence.  And  intemperance  in  this  in- 
stance, as  also  in  wine,  is  not  dependant  so 
much  upon  any  given  quantity  of  excitement 
as  upon  the  capacity,  or  rather  incapacity,  for 
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bearing  it.  That  light,  noise,  heat,  Sec,  which 
to  the  healthy  and  strong  is  a  mere  sensual 
source  of  pleasurable  excitement,  proves  to 
the  weak  and  exhausted,  a  distracting  cause 
of  cerebral  and  febrile  irritation  ;  so  the  pint  of 
wine,  which  to  the  strong  and  healthy  gives 
only  a  pleasurable  exhilaration,  will  irritate  to 
a  temporary  delirium  the  exhausted  and  infirm. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  a  party  composed  of  ten 
or  twelve  persons,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
is  seldom  attended  with  gratification  to  all,  for 
that  sensual  excitement  which  is  essential  to 
the  gratification  of  the  stronger,  will  prove  a 
source  of  cerebral  pain  to  the  weaker;  and  the 
termination  of  these  pursuits,  whether  in  plays, 
balls,  excursions,  feastings,  musical  parties, 
more  solemn  pursuits,  or  what  not,  always 
evidences,  in  the  facts  of  numerous  head-aches 
and  other  attendants  of  cerebral  excitement, 
the  truth  of  the  incapacity  of  weak  persons  to 
cope  with  the  strong  in  sensuality.  Sleep  is 
here  the  natural  cure. 

A  long  continued  intemperance  in  mental 
pursuits,  I  have  enumerated  among  the  causes 
tending  ultimately  to  the  slower  kind  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain.  An  intemperate  fit 
of  study,  however,  or  intemperance  in  any 
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intellectual  pursuit,  and  great  ar  'suddeji 
amotions  of  the  mind,  prove  sometimes  the 
cause  of  a  cerebral  irritation,  which  will  not 
entirely  subside  for  several  (sometimes  many) 
days,  although  aided  by  judicious  measures  for 
its  relief.  In  these  cases  it  would  appear  that 
time  is  as  essential  to  a  recovery  as  in  cases  of 
sudden  or  excessive  strainings  of  other  organs ; 
and  reason  and  experience  teach  and  sanction 
a  temperate  and  patient  treatment  for  the 
restoration  of  these  cases. 

The  debilitating  effects  of  sexual  intemper- 
ance renders  it  another  source  of  morbid  irri- 
tability, and  no  part  participates  more  in  this 
morbid  state  than  the  brain  ;  hence  sexual  in- 
temperance may  be  found  more  frequently  than 
is  imagined  the  predisposing  <?ause  to  head- 
ache and  the  other  denotements  of  cerebral 
irritation.  And,  indeed,  all  sexual  debility,, 
whether  from  excesses  or  disorder,  appears  to. 
be  conjoined  with  morbid  irritability  of  body 
and  of  the  head  in  particular,  as  is  evidenced 
in  that  multiform  disease  of  females  termed 
hysteria,  where  weakness  and  irritability  form  * 
a  constitution  so  peculiar,  that  causes,  more 
particularly  mental  causes,  act  with  a  violence, 
and  in  a  varied  manner,  truly  astonishing : 
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among  these  numerous  effects  may  be  enumer- 
ated, the  sensation  of  a  nail  being  driven  into 
the  brain,  the  sensation  of  the  brain  being  cleft 
in  two,  a  sensation  of  bursting  in  the  brain,  a 
sensation  of  the  brain  being  violently  girded, 
visual  illusions,  illusions  in  hearing,  violent  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  bastard  apoplexy,  &c.  &c. 
While  sexual  debility  in  men  is  the  frequent 
concomitant  of  hypochondriasis,  weak  and 
irritable  disposition,  mental  illusions,  head- 
ache, somewhat  similar  pains  to  those  before 
enumerated  in  the  female,  epilepsy,  insanity, 
&c.  &c.  Bleeding  in  these  cases  is  inadmis- 
sible, and  always  aggravates  the  disorder. 

The  judicious  treatment  of  the  affections 
considered  under  the  terms  '  cerebral  irritation,' 
consists,  then,  in  removing  and  avoiding  the  re- 
currence of  the  exciting  causes  ;  and  in  over- 
coming the  morbid  irritability  of  the  head,  by 
improving  the  tone  of  general  health,  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  appropriate  diet, 
exercise,  and  medicine.  In  none  of  these  cases 
is  bleeding  proper,  for  the  temporary  alleviation 
which  is  sometimes  (and  only  sometimes)  ex- 
perienced, is  heavily  outweighed  by  the  great 
aggravation  of  symptoms  often  following  it, 
and  by  the  subsequent  frequency  of  attacks ; 
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and,  if  often  persisted  in,  by  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  the  disorder.  In  the  paroxysms  of 
irritation  the  greatest  temporary  alleviation  is 
generally  found  in  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  head  ;  but  in  two  or  three  instances,  where 
the  pain  was  confined  to  one  side  of  the  head, 
I  have  suddenly  arrested  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  paroxysm  by  gentle  continued  pressure 
of  the  thumb  upon  the  carotid  artery. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  Adynamic  Head. 

Beside  the  disorders  already  enumerated, 
to  wit,  the  blood-stroke  and  its  consequences, 
the  water-stroke,  the  watery  head  or  proper 
hydrocephalus,  the  abdominal  disorder  ter- 
minating in  cerebral  disease  with  water,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  acute  and  chronic, 
and  the  irritated  head,  there  exists  a  state  of 
head  which  is  perhaps  best  designated  by  the 
terms  *  adynamic  head,'  in  which  the  functions 
of  the  senses  are  not  powerfully  accomplished, 
and  consequently  easily  suspended.  The 
great  leading  features  here  are  a  disposition 
from  slight  causes  to  vertigo,  fainting,  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  and  general  chillness  of  the 
whole  frame,  the  action  of  the  vascular  system 
weak,  and  the  manner  of  the  patient  inanimate. 
It  would  seem  to  be  dependant  upon  a  general 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  the  whole  or- 
ganization and  functions,  for  the  appetite  is 
generally  defective  and  the  whole  of  the  ali- 
mentary functions  slow  and  weak  ;  the  action 
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of  the  heart  and  w^hole  vascular  system  is  also 
deficient  in  force  and  energy,  and  the  blood 
defective  in  redness  ;  hence  the  body  has 
neither  a  genial  warmth,  nor  the  skin  a  natural 
depth  of  colour;  the  breathing  is  somewhat 
slow,  and  the  expired  air  cooler  than  natural ; 
the  muscular  system  is  also  defective  in  power, 
the  animal  movements  are  slow,  and  fatigue 
soon  follows ;  the  absorbents  participate  also 
in  the  general  debility,  and  hence  there  prevails 
a  tendency  to  swollen  feet  and  hands  ;  in  fe- 
males, the  uterine  system  also  manifests  its 
share  of  the  general  defection  in  amenorrhoea. 
This  general  weakness  of  the  organization  and 
inanimate  manner,  together  with  an  inactivity 
in  mental  pursuits,  gives  a  tone  of  constitution 
to  the  individual  known  by  the  term  Phleg- 
matic. This  state  of  head,  as  well  as  its  ten- 
dency to  syncope,  is  subject  from  very  slight 
causes  to  temporary  pain  and  beatings,  but 
which  soon  subside  on  keeping  quiet ;  and 
hence,  although  the  recurrence  of  pain  and 
beating  is  very  frequent,  the  patient  complains 
but  little  of  the  head ;  and  hence,  also,  this 
state  is  seldom  denominated  a  cerebral  affec- 
tion, but  takes  its  nominal  from  some  other 
leading  feature  or  more  prominent  symptom, 
as  anorexia,  amenorrhoea,  anasarca,  chlorosis. 
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vertigo,  syncope,  amentia,  &c.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  any  debate  as  to  the  best 
nominal  of  this  disorder,  nor  is  it  of  any  con- 
sequence so  long  as  the  state  be  understood  ; 
but  the  cursory  observer  may  think  it  carrying 
the  matter  too  far,  to  consider  those  complaints 
in  connexion  with  disorder  of  the  head.  They 
have,  however,  a  natural  connexion  with  the 
adynamic  head,  although  they  do  not  arise 
from  it ;  and  a  consideration  of  that  state  of 
head,  beside  its  own  importance,  is  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  some  of  the  more  com- 
plicated cerebral  affections,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  preceding  chapters, 
and  the  few  observations  upon  the  adynamic 
head  made  in  the  present  one,  constitute  the 
ground-work,  or  basis,  or  essential  prelimina- 
ries to  an  understanding  of  the  more  compli- 
cated forms  of  disordered  head  which  so  fre- 
quently occur,  and  which  prove  so  bewilder- 
ing, and  surprising,  and  capricious  to  the 
practitioner  ;  which  blind  him  in  his  prognosis, 
disappoint  him  in  his  measures,  set  at  nought 
his  remedies,  and  disgrace  his  art.  It  would 
be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  varieties  which  complications  of  these 
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conditions  may  afford,  or  even  to  enumerate 
all  the  modifications  which  one  has  seen ;  yet 
a  comment  or  two  upon  tlie  most  frequent 
forms  of  complicated  cerebral  disorder,  may 
not  be  unacceptable  ;  and,  as  the  puerperal 
state,  of  all  others,  affords  the  most  complex, 
variable,  and  difficult  cases,  I  shall  dedicate  a 
page  to  the  consideration  of  that  important 
subject. 

On  the  Puerperal  Head. 

When  a  woman  is  delivered  of  a  child,  she 
suffers  a  loss  of  bulk  equal  generally  to  about 
14  pounds;  viz. — child  8lbs.,  liq.  amnii  31bs., 
placenta  l^-lbs.,  blood  I4.1bs.  =  141bs.  From  this 
sudden  diminution  of  bulk,  she,  like  the  woman 
tapped  for  dropsy,  becomes  adynamic  and 
has  a  tendency  to  faint  from  very  slight 
causes ;  hence  our  practical  directions  are,  to 
bind  up  the  body,  avoid  the  erect  position 
or  even  suddenly  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  to 
nourish  the  system  by  mild  food,  to  which 
may  be  advantageously  added,  with  the  first 
food,  some  stimulant  (as  brandy) ;  and,  also, 
in  the  form  of  medicine,  some  slight  stimulant 
may  advantageously,  for  the  first  thirty  hours, 
be  administered.  This  state  of  head  is,  of 
course,  much  increased  and  more  dangerous 
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in  the  patient  whose  head  had  been  naturally 
adynamic  previous  to  her  confinement ;  and 
if,  in  such  a  case,  food  be  not  early,  and 
indeed  frequently,  administered,  the  patient 
may  faint,  and  if  she  faints  she  dies,  unless 
instant  aid  be  afforded.  Soon,  however,  after 
delivery,  with  a  little  management,  this  great 
tendency  to  faintness  goes  off,  and  the  patient 
falls  naturally  into  an  inanimate  calm,  and 
sleeps  lightly,  and  this  state  lasts  for  many 
hours,  so  that  the  report  on  the  day  following 
delivery,  however  bad  the  case  may  have 
been,  is  nearly  always  in  one  phrase,  to  wit — 
"  the  patient  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected." 
During  this  calm  the  system  recruits  itself 
for  new  functions,  and  a  rapid  absorption  is 
made  of  some  of  the  structure  of  the  uterus 
(and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  most  animals 
eat  the  placenta)  the  body  thus  partly  nour- 
ishing itself  from  its  own  structure.  In  some 
period  between  fifty  and  seventy  hours  after 
delivery,  a  complete  change  takes  place  and 
the  whole  system  is  aroused  to  accomplish  a 
new  function.  The  state  of  head  is  now  en- 
tirely changed,  and  instead  of  being  adynamic 
becomes  irritable,  and  every  part  of  the  body 
participates  in  this  irritability  ;  and  hence  the 
patient  is  tender  throughout  her  whole  frame: 
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sometimes  she  becomes  delirious,  the  deliriuiw 
appearing-  to  be  comiected  with  pressure 
fuhiess  of  head.    As  this  is  an  important  and 
highly   critical   period,   and   any  abdominal 
irritation   may,   and  will  assuredly,    add  a 
morbid  degree  of  excitement  to  this  naturally 
high  degree,  it  behoves  every  one,  and  in  good 
practice  it  universally  prevails,  to  anticipate 
this  period  by  the  use  of  an  active  (not  drastic) 
aperient.    This  rush  of  the  system,  if  I  may 
so.  call  it,  seldom  lasts  many  hours,  and  having 
assured   one- self  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
morbid  exciting  cause  in  the  bowels,  it  is  well 
not  to  be  too  officious,  but  to  wait  patiently 
the  result  of  the  natural  operations,  which 
seldom  fail  to  accomplish  what  they  so  vigor- 
ously attempt.     But   if  idle  fears  for  the 
texture  of  the  brain,  or  fanciful  alarms  for  the 
patient's  mind,  lead  to  a  rash  interruption  o£ 
these  important  operations  of  nature,  by  the 
use  of  the  lancet,  her  designs  may  never  after-- 
wards  be  accomplished,  but  the  patient  may 
either  lose  her  milk,  sink  rapidly,  get  long- 
continuing  irritable  head,  amentia,  bad  breasts 
with  ill-concocted  abscesses,  or  any  of  the 
irregular  annoyances  of  the  puerperal  state.. 
How  far  the  operations  of  nature  are  to  be 
allowed  their  sway,  must  be  determined  by  the 
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judgment  of  the  practitioner.  I  have,  however, 
seen  a  patient  blind,  unconscious  of  the 
identity  of  persons  about  her,  with  a  rapid 
bounding  pulse,  and  much  heated,  without 
thinking  myself  justified  in  interrupting  the 
state  by  even  the  application  of  leeches ;  and 
the  result  of  a  few  hours  has  sanctioned  and 
repaid  the  prudence  of  waiting,  by  a  complete 
establishment  of  natural  order  in  the  patient  : 
this  patient,  however,  was  constitutionally 
adynamic.  There  may  be  repeated  disturbances 
of  the  system  for  several  days  until  the  func- 
tions of  the  breasts  become  well  established, 
and  then  the  patient  is  probably  left  with  a 
state  of  head  partaking  both  of  the  adynamic 
and  the  irritable  kind,  in  which  slight  causes 
will  produce  the  sense  of  sinking  and  actual 
fainting,  and  in  which  also  slight  causes  pro- 
duce temporary  irritation  or  excitement  of 
head:  and  if  there  exist  any  great  domestic 
calamity  or  there  be  an  inherent  tendency  to 
insanity,  it  now  probably  manifests  itself  in 
what  is  called  puerperal  mania,  a  state  rather 
marked  by  debility  of  mind,  deficient  firmness 
of  character,  peevishness,  undue  fears,  and  de- 
spondency, than  by  any  raving  passion  calling 
for  the  name  of  mania  or  madness.  Gentle 
treatment,  good  mild  diet,   soothing  of  the 
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mind,  cautious  lactation,  pure  air,  and  time, 
seldom  fail,  with  a  renovation  of  the  general 
tone,  to  restore  the  intellect  to  its  pristine  vigour, 
and  the  patient  to  her  usual  health  and  (if 
well  managed)  happiness.  These  persons 
should  not  be  termed  mad,  insane,  or  maniacal  ; 
and  on  recovery  their  case  should  be  explained, 
otherwise  it  may,  and  1  believe  often  does, 
secretly  embitter,  especially  with  the  better 
and  more  reflective,  their  future  life.  These 
cases  do  not  warrant  an  anticipation  of  insanity 
in  the  posterity  ;  nor  are  they  any  thing  more 
than  low  states  of  animation  and  irritability, 
to  which  the  maternal  office  subjects  women. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  nursing, 
women  require  frequent  and  unusual  quantities 
of  mild  food,  and  can  seldom  suffer  any  tem- 
porary privation  without  the  sensation  of  sink- 
ing and  faintness,  or  else  an  uneasiness  and 
beating  in  the  head.  In  persons  of  a  pi  eviously 
defective  appetite,  and  consequent  weak  and 
leuco-phlegmatic  appearance,  there  is  often 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  take 
sufficient  nutriment,  but  experience  after  a 
time  teaches  the  imperative  necessity  and 
the  dependance  of  comfortable  feelings  of  the 
head  upon  this  cause,  and  hence  these  persons 
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not  unfrequently  experience  after  child-bearing 
and  nursing  a  great  improvement  of  person 
and  general  health ;  from  merely  continuing 
the  acquired  habit  of  better  diet,  they  become 
p  ump,  strong,  more  energetic  and  animated. 
It  is  a  frequent  custom,  especially  among 
poorer  people,  under  the  influence  of  the 
improper  motive  of  preventing  pregnancy,  to 
continue  suckling  long  after  the  natural  period. 
This  is  seldom  done  with  impunity,  for  both 
mother  and  child  suffer  materially :  the  child 
gets  ill  nourished  and  ricketty,  and  the  mother 
wears  down  into  a  haggard  ill-conditioned 
premature  old  age,  and  not  unfrequently  pays 
the  forfeit  of  her  life  in  a  slow  remittent  fever, 
or  in  a  low  typhoid  state,  or  in  consumption 
of  the  lungs.  In  the  exhausted  state  produced 
by  over  lactation,  where  a  poor  serous  lymph 
is  unnaturally  solicited  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  blood  and  disturbance  of  all  other  na- 
tural functions,  the  woman,  although  emaci- 
ated, weak,  cold,  miserable,  and  deaf,  generally 
fancies  that  her  case  requires  bleeding,  and 
too  often  gets  bled  for  what  she  terms  a  swim- 
ming in  her  head.  I  have  seen  a  woman  so 
weak  from  this  cause  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  cold,  the  pupils 
dilated  to  the  fullest  extent  and  yet  the  sight 
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imperfect,  hearing  very  obtuse,  the  head  in  a 
state  of  fatuity,  and  the  general  frame  flaccid 
and  withered  ;  and  yet  this  person  has  come 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  bled.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  if  bleeding  had  been  done,  faint- 
ing would  have  occurred  from  the  operation 
and  she  would  never  have  revived.  By  wean- 
ing the  child  and  nourishing  diet,  this  woman's 
head  was  rectified  in  three  days,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  her  strength  restored  so  far  as 
to  enable  her  to  follow  her  household  occupa- 
tions. 

After  weaning  a  child  the  system  soon  fills 
up,  and  the  mother,  if  she  take  not  exercise, 
soon  becomes  plethoric;  and,  if  the  head  should 
suffer  from  this  cause,  it  is  generally  marked 
by  sleepiness,  an  indisposition  to  move,  sensa- 
tion of  fulness  rather  than  pain  in  the  head, 
and  giddiness.  Aperients,  exercise,  and  re- 
duced diet,  are  the  natural  remedies  for  this 
state ;  but  if  the  presence  of  some  alarming- 
symptom,  as  staggering,  has  called  for  the 
practitioner,  the  safer  and  more  prudent  course 
is  to  bleed  directly,  and  then  pursue  the  other 
measures. 
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Cases  of  disordered  Head  from  defective  vigour. 

There  is  a  disorder  of  the  head  of  very 
common  occurrence,  and  yet  not  coming  under 
^any  specific  term  in  general  use.  This  dis- 
order is  not  only  a  source  of  great  distress  and 
constant  anxiety  to  the  patient,  but  it  often 
baffles  the  skill  of  the  practitioner,  being  fre- 
quently not  only  not  relieved  by  the  general 
measures  adopted  in  these  disorders,  but 
aggravated  by  them.  In  this  disorder,  the 
patient  complains  constantly  of  his  head,  but 
not  in  very  definite  terms  :  nor  is  the  com- 
plaint confined  to  one  part,  but,  although 
one  part  is  more  particularly  referred  to,  the 
head,  he  tells  you,  is  all  vi^rong.  He  is  afraid 
of  falling  to  the  ground,  and  very  apt  to  be 
giddy  after  slight  sudden  exertion.  His  fear 
is  the  anticipation  of  a  fit.  On  investigation, 
he  is  found  to  have  been  out  of  health  and 
spirit  some  time,  to  have  wasted  in  flesh,  and 
to  have  had  an  insuperable  languor  and  defi- 
ciency in  muscular  povi^er :  on  further  in- 
quiry, he  eats  sufficient  but  not  with  relish, 
digestion  is  apparently  proper,  the  abdominal 
secretions  pretty  right,  sleep  tolerably  good, 
and  the  action  of  the  vascular  system  merely 
a  little  languid,   not  irregular ;  and  there  is 
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some  unusual  degree  of  chilliness.    His  manner 
is  marked  by  want  of  energy,  his  mind  by 
indecision,  and  his  body  by  general  want  of 
tone  and  action.    The   disorder  often  lasts 
many  months,  and  then  appears  to  get  well 
without  any  evident  adequate  cause.    But  too 
often  there  is  reason  to  believe  its  course  is 
injudiciously  changed,  and  fatal  diseases  super- 
induced :    for,   from  whatever  cause  it  may 
arise,  it  is  evidently  a  disorder  connected  with 
deficient  organic  vigour,   and  therefore  not 
calling  for  depletory  systems ;  yet  the  length 
of  its  duration,  the  very  slow  gradual  amend- 
ment when  it  makes  a  favourable  progress,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  patient,  generally  leads  to  a 
wandering  from  one  practitioner  to  another; 
and,  as  a  very  common  mode  of  routine  prac- 
tice is  to  try  that  which  has  not  already  been 
tried,  so,  sooner  or  later,  bleeding,  &c.  obtains 
its  turn,  and  if  largely  and  rashly  persisted 
in,  seldom  fails  to  ensure  those  cerebral  deter- 
minations  and    concurrent    organic  disease 
which  they  are  meant  to  avoid.    I  have  seen 
this  form  of  disorder  in  many  different  ranks 
of  life,  and  every  individual  has  ascribed  it  to 
a  different  cause  ;  one  to  study  and  confine- 
ment, another  to  the  situation  of  his  habita- 
tion, a  third  to  over  exertion,  another  to  a 
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great  disappointment ;  and  a  very  sensible 
man  once  told  me,  that  heads,  like  other 
things,  were  of  different  qualities,  and  the 
quality  of  his  own  was  not  naturally  good.  I 
could  never  trace,  however,  any  causes  ade- 
quate to  the  prolonged  effects  constituting  this 
disorder ;  but  I  have  of  late  years  regarded  a 
temporary  defect  of  organic  vigour,  as  the 
original  fault  giving  rise  to  these  effects,  and 
consequently  the  thing  to  be  remedied.  And, 
consistently  with  such  views,  a  use  of  the 
shower-bath,  with  gentle  exercise,  pure  air, 
good  (not  high)  diet,  some  slight  tonic  com- 
bined with  rhubarb,  and  regular  hours,  and 
occasionally  a  mercurial  alterative,  in  fact,  a 
plan  of  judicious  or  cautious  training  has  been 
the  system  I  have  seen  best  adapted  to  these 
cases,  and  by  which,  if  steadily  persevered  in, 
a  cure  may  be  almost  always  ensured.  A 
rapid  glance  at  a  few  of  these  cases  will  illus- 
trate the  anomalous  disorder  to  which  I 
allude.  I  have  chosen,  from  among  many 
others,  those  which  have  proved  most  obstinate, 
and  which,  although  they  reflect  least  credit 
upon  medicine,  yet  support  the  reasonableness 
of  the  present  views. 


A  labouring  man,  about  38  years  of  age,  had 
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been  out  of  health  and  spirits  some  time,  and 
had  fallen  away  in  flesh  ;  he  suffered  much 
from  languor,  and  was  quite  inadequate  to 
muscular  exertion;  in  the  ba<^k  part  of  his 
head  he  complained  of  pain,  or  rather  of  some 
constant  unpleasant  sensation,  and  his  whole 
head,  he  said,  was  confused :  he  was  much 
afraid  of  a  fit,  and  carried  his  head  with  great 
steadiness,  avoiding  motion  of  the  head  as 
much  as  possible.  There  was  no  abdominal 
derangement  adequate  to  these  effects,  nor 
any  assignable  cause  to  which  it  could  ra- 
tionally be  imputed.  Alteratives  and  aperients 
were  used,  and  also  cautious  general  and 
local  cupping  and  bleeding ;  blisters  were 
tried,  and  ointment  of  antim.  tart.,  but  without 
any  good  effect.  A  seton  was  introduced  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  without  any  relief  of  the 
head,  but  with  this  benefit,  that  the  patient 
had  confidence  in  it  as  a  security  against  a 
fit.  He  now  applied  to  an  hospital,  and  was 
seen  by  a  physician,  who  promised  him  speedy 
relief:  he  was  freely  bled,  again  blistered, 
leeched,  and  physicked,  but  with  very  ill 
effect.  His  plan  was  now  ordered  to  be  sim- 
ple, he  was  to  be  cautious  in  his  diet,  to  keep 
much  in  the  air,  and  he  took  some  rhubarb 
mixture  frequently.    Thus  he  went  on  for 
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many  months  without  relief.  At  length  he 
recovered  perfectly,  lost  all  his  uneasy  sensa- 
tions and  confusion  of  the  head,  regained  his 
muscular  tone  and  strength,  and  also  his  relish 
for  food,  and  lost  all  fear  of  sudden  seizure  in 
the  brain  :  and  this  without  any  further  reme- 
dial measures. 

A  gentleman  of  fortune  who  had  been  much 
subject  to  scrophula  in  his  youth,  and  who 
had  since  suffered  much  from  disease,  consulted 
me  for  what  was  a  great  source  of  distress  and 
anxiety  to  him.  He  had  a  constant  uncom- 
fortable sensation  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
general  confusion  in  the  whole  brain :  he 
was  much  dispirited,  and  had  fallen  away,  ex- 
perienced a  constant  lassitude,  and  was  in- 
capable of  taking  common  exercise  from  mus- 
cular debility  ;  his  appetite  was  not  good,  but 
he  ate  sufficient,  and  there  was  no  traceable 
abdominal  derangement,  or  deficiency  of  secre- 
tion ;  he  apprehended  a  fit,  and  although  he 
had  experienced  recovery  from  many  former 
complaints,  he  concluded  this  to  be  the  last. 
He  had  suffered  slight  paralysis  of  the  face 
some  time  before.  Possessing  a  general  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  and  being  a  fair  reasoner  on 
medical  points,  he  had  sent  for  me  rather  to 
consult  upon  his  complaint  than  with  the  in- 
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tention  of  giving  up  to  any  thing  that  might  be 
proposed,  if  contrary  to  his  own  judgment. 
I  declined  giving  an  opinion,  until  1  had  seen 
him  two  or  three  times,  and  it  was  then  formed 
to  this  effect — that  either  there  was  some  slow 
morbid  deposition  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
which  would  not  warrant  bleeding  or  any 
harsh  practice,  or  that  the  whole  arose  from 
defect  in  organic  vigour,  and  that  the  indica- 
tions were  to  cautiously  try  whether  we  could 
not  restore  the  tone  of  the  system  with  advan- 
tage. Some  light  preparation  of  bark  and 
acid  Avas  tried  for  this  purpose,  and  with  tem- 
porary (but  only  temporary)  benefit.  Cupping 
was  tried  at  his  own  urgent  desire,  but  with 
this  ill  effect,  that  it  caused,  at  least  was  fol- 
lowed by,  bad  nights  with  cerebral  disturb- 
ance. The  ointment  of  ant.  tart,  was  after 
some  time  used,  but  without  relief.  A 
medical  friend  residing  at  a  distance,  and  who 
had  formerly  attended  him,  taking  the  paralysis 
of  the  face  as  a  strong  indication,  wrote  a 
sensible  letter  strongly  urging  a  dependence 
upon  the  use  of  a  seton.  This  measure  was 
adopted,  but  only  with  this  good — that  the 
patient  felt  a  security  in  it ;  it  did  not  in  any 
way  mitigate  his  feelings  in  the  head.  For 
many  months  he  went  on  in  this  state,  occa- 
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sionally  taking-  the  opinion  of  different  persons, 
in  which  nothing  essentially  different  was  sug- 
gested. He  now  went  into  the  north,  and  in 
despair  of  his  head  becoming  better  followed 
his  inclinations  in  all  things,  and  took  to  a 
favourite  amusement  of  shooting ;  in  this  pur- 
suit, he  afterwards  informed  me,  he  was  con- 
tinually wet  up  to  his  knees,  sweating,  and 
then  cooling,  but  disregardless  of  all  conse- 
quences :  now  his  appetite  returned,  he  got 
into  flesh  and  muscular  strength,  lost  all  the 
confusion  and  annoyances  in  his  head,  regained 
his  spirits,  and  became  as  well  as  ever  he  had 
remembered  being  in  his  life. 

A  gentleman,  48  years  of  age,  who  had  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  state  of  health  until  a. 
year  or  two  ago,  became  then  confused  in  his 
head  with  an  uneasy  sensation,  not  amounting 
to  pain,  throughout  the  whole  skull.  He  had 
with  it  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  mus- 
cular debility  ;  his  appetite  was  not  good,  nor 
yet  altogether  defective ;  the  tongue  was 
slightly  furred,  but  not  more  than  he  thought 
was  usual  to.  him.  His  head  seemed  to  fail- 
him  in  sight  andi  hearing,  and  in  his  power  of 
volition  over  his  muscular  system,  and  he  was 
held  in  continual  fear  of  a  fit.    After  sudden 
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exertion,  especially  on  stopping  his  horse,  he 
has  seemed  for  a  moment  to  lose  all  power, 
and  has  thought  he  must  fall.  He  had  been 
ill  six  or  eight  months  when  I  saw  him, 
and  had  taken  blue  pill,  mag.  sulph.  and  senna, 
frequently.  His  state  was  now  marked  by 
unsteadiness  of  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, imperfection  in  recollection  at  times,  great 
feeling  of  muscular  debility,  loose  skin  and 
flaccid  muscle,  the  appetite  was  not  keen  but 
he  took  sufficient  food,  and  there  was  no  appa- 
rent abdominal  defection,  sleep  good  but  no 
lethargy.  Regularity  in  all  habits  was  en- 
forced, a  slight  tonic  and  the  use  of  a  shower- 
bath  advised,  and  the  almost  certainty  of  a 
cure  promised ;  at  the  same  time  a  precaution 
against  bleeding  was  given :  the  patient  was 
also  desired  to  observe  occasionally  his  weight. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  had  gained  flesh,  felt  less 
cerebral  confusion,  and  had  recruited  in  some 
measure  his  energies.  For  three  months  he 
went  on  thus,  but  at  length  the  very  slow  ad- 
vance he  was  making  induced  him  to  consult 
a  high  authority  in  London,  who  immediately 
ordered  him  to  be  cupped,  and  which  was 
consequently  done.  This  was  followed  by  an 
increase  of  cerebral  confusion,  and  greatly 
increased  his  fears.    However,  upon  a  re- 
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assurance  of  the  adequacy  of  the  original  plan, 
and  by  a  more  determined  dependence  upon 
it  for  some  months,  he  became  perfectly  re- 
stored to  a  steady  and  strong  head,  muscular 
strength,  good  tone  of  flesh  and  skin,  the 
former  power  of  recollection,  and  the  usual 
tone  of  mental  feeling  together  with  all  that 
buoyancy  which  constitutes  health. 

A  lady,  about  40,  from  no  assignable  cause, 
and  who  had  never  been  subject  to  head-ache 
or  any  other  disorder,  got  into  ill  health  with 
a  constant  uneasiness  and  confusion  in  her 
head,  which  she  seldom  described  twice  in 
the  same  terms  ;  she  was  much  dispirited,  had 
fallen  away,  and  felt  very  deficient  in  muscular 
power;  her  appetite  was  defective,  but  she 
took  suflicient  food,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
error  in  digestion,  nor  any  abdominal  irregu- 
larity ;  nor  Avas  there  any  defect  in  the  uterine 
functions.  Light  tonic  medicines,  the  shower- 
bath,  and  gentle  exercise,  were  recommended, 
and  with  some  slight  relief.  Her  head,  how- 
ever, continued  in  a  not  much  amended  state 
for  many  months,  although,  by  the  directions 
of  other  persons,  many  different  remedies  were 
tried,  and  among  these,  leeching  and  blistering. 
At  length,  however,  after  long  despair,  she. 
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from  no  assignable  cause,  recovered  her  steadi- 
ness of  head,  her  appetite,  her  flesh,  and  her 
natural  spirits. 

I  could  very  much  add  to  these  few  cases, 
but  my  object  is  only  to  specify  a  class  of  dis- 
ordered head  deserving  well  to  be  understood 
from  the  mischief  which  may  be  avoided  by 
not  giving  way  to  the  injudicious  fears  of  the 
patient.  These  cases  are  always  marked  by 
anxiety,  loss  of  flesh,  muscular  debility,  and 
defective  (or  rather  not  keen)  appetite  ;  and 
they  seem  always  to  warrant  the  opinion  of 
deficient  organic  vigour,  which  circumstance 
has  induced  me  to  treat  of  them  in  this 
chapter.  The  depletory  system,  so  generally 
adopted  in  disordered  head,  is  here  not  only 
useless,  but,  if  rashly  adopted,  fraught  with 
danger,  inasmuch  as  it  will,  if  persisted  in, 
insure  cerebral  excitement  and  determination, 
as  all  excessive  bleeding  is  certain  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Disorder  of  the  Head  supervening  upon 
the  treatment  of  other  diseases. 

THE  science  of  medicine  is  attractive,  the 
study  of  it  easy,  and  if  diseases  kept  as  regular 
a  course  as  is  laid  down  for  them  in  books,  the 
practice  would  be  as  easy  as  the  study.  Ex- 
perience, however,  soon  teaches  the  student 
that  diseases,  like  fairly-described  horses,  often 
turn  out  tricky  jades,  and  sometimes  stop 
short  in  their  regular  course,  and,  as  it  were, 
set  a  kicking  to  their  destruction,  and  to  the 
confusion  of  those  who  endeavour  to  control 
them.  Most  of  these  irregularities  are  con- 
nected with  the  head,  and  afford  matter  for 
some  remarks  important  and  useful  to  all 
practical  persons.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  man  having  undergone  for  some  time 
unusual  mental  and  bodily  fatigue,  alters  in  his 
appearance  and  looks  ill,  jaded,  and  emaciated. 
He  is,  perhaps,  advised  by  his  friends  to  lay 
by  and  recruit,  and  he  forms  a  resolution  to 
do  so ;  but,  before  his  convenience,  inclina- 
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tions,  or  interests,  permit  him  to.  commence 
this,  he  is  from  some  slight  cause  seized  with 
inflammation  of  the  chest  (generally)  or  ab- 
domen. For  this  the  usual  treatment,  including 
bleeding,  is  adopted,  and  perhaps,  from  its 
immediate  good  elfects,  repeated ;  and  now 
for  a  few  hours  follows  a  treacherous  calm, 
which  is  made  the  basis  of  a  favourable 
prognosis  to  the  patient  and  friends.  To  the 
alarm  of  his  friends,  the  confusion  of  the  prac- 
titioner, and  the  great  consternation  of  the 
patient,  however,  he  becomes  in  a  few  hours 
strangely  aifected  in  his  head,  having  probably 
with  a  sense  of  confusion  dependant  upon 
cerebral  excitement,  some  visual  or  audible 
illusion  :  this  leads  to  great  perturbation  of 
mind  and  dismay,  and  the  patient  is  exceed- 
ingly anxious  for  relief  of  his  head  which  he 
feels  is  wrong.  The  friends,  and  too  often  all 
parties,  imagine  it  to  arise  from  a  shifting  of 
the  disease,  and  consequently  further  depletion 
is  pursued  with  local  bleeding  for  relief  of  the 
cerebral  disorder.  This  is  a  fatal  opinion,  and, 
if  persisted  in,  insures  the  destruction  of  the 
patient ;  for,  although  temporary  calms  follow 
the  bleeding,  re-doubled  violence  of  excitement 
soon  succeeds,  and  complete  exhaustion  is  at 
no  distant  period  accomplished.    The  cerebral 
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disturbance  here  is  a  consequence  of  the 
bleedings  upon  a  previously  exhausted  body, 
and  accords  with  the  fact  determined  upon 
experiment,  that  excessive  bleeding  invariably 
determines  the  remaining  blood  to  the  head ; 
and  this  effect  constitutes  a  preservative  law 
in  the  animal,  for,  if  it  did  not  exist,  the  animal 
must  die,  its  life  depending  upon  a  fixed  degree 
of  cerebral  excitement.  This  cerebral  excite- 
ment after  blood-taking  in  the  emaciated  or 
exhausted,  should  be  a  positive  interdict  to 
further  depletion,  and  might  be  received  as  a 
friendly  hint  that  we  are  taking  unwarrantable 
liberties  with  an  organization  which  we  do  not 
perfectly  understand.  And  if  we  attend  to  this 
admonition,  and  steadily  endeavour  to  reform 
our  error  by  the  frequent  giving  of  mild  food, 
and  by  soothing  the  alarms  of  the  patient  and 
the  excitement  of  the  head,  a  happy  restora- 
tion will  generally  be  the  reward.  The  two 
following  cases,  chosen  out  of  several  others  in 
my  own  practice,  will  illustrate  this. 

Case  1.  The  patient  saved.— A  gentleman 
of  fortune  had  lately  purchased  an  estate  a 
few  miles  from  his  residence,  to  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  daily  going,  and  in  which  new 
undertaking  he  brought  upon  himself  a  great 
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deal  of  mental  and  bodily  fatigue.  From 
getting  wet,  or  over-heated,  or  some  slight 
cause  (for  it  was  not  very  manifest  to  what  his 
disease  was  to  be  attributed)  he  got  well- 
marked  inflammation  of  the  chest.  For  this  I 
bled  him  with  relief,  and  the  usual  medicines 
were  administered  ;  but  in  two  days  his  symp- 
toms of  pneumonia  were  on  the  increase,  and 
I  therefore  repeated  the  bleeding,  and  in  the 
evening  he  was  considerably  better,  and  every- 
thing promised  a  favourable  issue.  Early  on 
the  following  morning,  however,  I  was  called 
to  him  with  the  notice  that  he  was  much  worse, 
and  I  found  him  greatly  distressed  in  mind, 
and  in  much  perturbation ;  he  informed  me 
that  during  the  night  his  head  had  becom  every 
confused,  and  that  some  persons  had  been  in 
the  room  all  night ;  his  pulse  was  much  quick- 
ened, and  he  was  very  desirous  to  have  some- 
thing done  for  the  relief  of  his  head.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  the  cause  of  this  disturbance, 
and  assured  him  that  it  was  within  control, 
and  would  soon  be  remedied.  He  was  ordered 
to  take  mild  food  (gruel,  orgeat,  broth,  blanc- 
mange, &c.)  frequently,  and  his  medicines, 
which  heretofore  had  contained  ant.  tart.,  I 
changed  to  camph.  !hyosciam :  three  or  four  days 
proved  time  enough  to  perfect  a  complete 
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restoration  both  from  the  cerebral  disturbance 
and  the  original  pectoral  inflammation. 

Case  2.  The  Patient  destroyed.— I  was 
called  to  a  man  whom  I  found  tossing  to  and 
fro  in  bed,  looking  half  mad,  and  exceeding 
anxious  for  relief  of  his  head  ;  his  pulse  was 
very  quick,  and  this  was  his  history.  He  had 
been  for  two  or  three  weeks  running  all  over 
the  country  with  some  other  fellows  (their 
business  in  this  wandering  about  seemed  very 
obscure),  and  on  his  return  home  he  was  much 
exhausted,  and  complained  of  pain  in  his  chest, 
which  soon  became  very  great.  He  under- 
stood doctoring  -horses  and  cattle,  and  there- 
fore sent  for  a  poor  woman  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  bleeding,  and  got  himself  largely  bled ; 
this  had  been  repeated  four  times  when  I  saw 
him,  and  he  had  so  closely  followed  an  an- 
tiphlogistic plan,  that,  except  some  salts,  he  had 
taken  nothing  but  water.  His  chest  had  been 
much  relieved,  and  the  latter  bleedings  were 
more  for  his  head  than  lungs.  He  was 
desirous  I  should  bleed  him  again,  but  this 
was  over-ruled,  and  a  positive  interdict  given 
to  all  further  reduction.  He  was  ordered  mild 
food  frequently,  to  keep  quiet,  and  some 
medicines  of  camph.!hyosciam.    The  next  day 
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he  was  better.— Plan  continued.    The  second 
day  so  much  better  as  to  induce  me  to  give  a 
much  more  favourable  prognosis  than  I  had 
before  made ;  his  head  was  less  confused,  his 
manner  less  hurried,  his   pulse  slower  and 
fuller,  and  he  had  slept  two  or  three  times,  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time. — Plan  continued.  Third 
day  I  was  informed  he  was  worse,  and  on 
seeing  him  concurred  in  the  opinion :  there 
was  great  excitement  of  the  head,  rash  and 
quick  manner,  pulse  very  rapid,  no  sleep  or 
even  disposition  to  it.     On  going  aside  to 
speak  to  his  wife,  I  observed  a  large  basin-full 
of  blood,  and  on  inquiry  was  informed  that  at 
night,  after  I  had  seen  him,  he  had  insisted 
upon  the  further  assistance   of  his  female 
bleeder.    This  explained  the  matter.    He  was 
not  alive  the  next  day. 

There  is  another  disorder  of  the  head,  super- 
vening upon  the  treatment  of  other  diseases, 
of  great  importance,  from  the  practical  interests 
which  it  involves,  and  curious  from  its  decep- 
tive influence  upon  medical  reasoning  and  the 
consecutive  irrational  treatment  adopted.  It 
continually  happens,  that  a  person  being  out 
of  health,  with  some  symptoms  of  the  class  of 
diseases  termed  phlegmasia,  undergoes  a  me^ 
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dical  treatment  so  severe  as  to  produce  disorder 
of  the  head,  participating  both  of  the  adynamic 
and  irritable  tendency  ;  and  marked  by  ver- 
tigo, dimness  of  sight,  noise  in  the  ears,  great 
beating  in  the  head,  flushing  of  the  face,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  and  unnatural  pulsating 
of  the  w^hole  arterial  system,  great  watchful- 
ness, and  general  morbid  susceptibility  both 
of  body  and  mind.  These  cases  come  to  be 
regarded  and  designated  as  instances  of  blood 
in  the  head,  or  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  and  the  treatment  usually  adopted  is  low^ 
diet,  general  or  local  bleeding,  great  quiet, 
and  frequently  antimonials  and  aperients  are 
prescribed.  The  bleedings  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  some  temporary  relief,  and  unfortu- 
nately acquire  the  confidence  of  the  patient ; 
while  its  destructive  effects,  in  further  increas- 
ing the  adynamic  and  irritable  tendency  and 
in  undermining  the  general  strength  of  the 
constitution,  is  perhaps  never  dreamt  of  until 
some  fatal  denotement  lifts  the  veil  and  exposes 
the  truth. 

These  cases  ^are  of  great  frequency  and 
occur  generally  in  delicate  females,  yet  very 
often  in  delicate  young  men.  The  diagnosis 
is  rather  to  be  formed  from  the  general  history 
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of  the  case,  than  by  any  concurrence  of 
symptoms  admitting  of  a  clear  and  concise 
description ;  and  a  case  or  two  will  perhaps 
be  best  illustrative  both  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  also  of  the  principles  of  cure. 

Case.  A  young  lady,  aged  20,  of  small 
person,  and  little  muscular  power,  a  very 
scanty  eater,  and  a  water-drinker,  had  been 
subject  to  distracting  head-aches  for  a  long 
period,  and  occasionally  to  sudden  fallings  or 
fits  which  could  not  properly  be  designated 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  or  syncope,  but 
which  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  charac- 
ters of  all.  These  attacks  had  been  regarded 
as  dependent  upon  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  and  had  been  treated  as  often  as 
they  occurred  by  bleeding,  and  always  with 
temporary  relief ;  but  the  permanent  evils 
resulting  from  this  treatment  (as  proved  by 
the  result  of  an  opposite  plan)  were,  more  fre- 
quent head-aches,  and  increasing  frequency  of 
the  attacks,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  great 
muscular  debility.  The  attacks  had  existed 
several  months,  and  it  was  on  a  recurrence  of 
one  of  the  fits  that  I  first  saw  the  patient,  when 
I  was  urged  to  repeat  the  bleeding,  but  ob- 
jected.   She  took  some  medicine  composed 
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of  hyosciamus  and  camphor ;  aud,  although 
the  pain,  beatings  and  heat  of  head,  continued 
as  long,  or  rather  longer,  than  when  bleeding 
had  been  used,  yet  the  next  day  she  was  per- 
fectly free  from  any  uncomfortable  feeling; 
although,  in  her  former  attacks,  she  had  gene- 
rally suffered  several  days  after,  from  an  un- 
steady head  and  debility.  The  inadequacy 
of  bleeding  to  the  cure  of  her  disorder, ,  was 
now  explained,  and  her  mind  fortified  against 
her  prevailing  fears  of  recurrence ;  she  was 
ordered  a  tonic  medicine  and  better  diet ;  im- 
mediately the  attacks  became  less  frequent 
and  severe,  and  soon  ceased.  Some  time 
after,  mental  anxiety  occasioned  considerable 
distress  of  head,  for  which,  the  sulph.  of  qui- 
nine was  prescribed,  and  which  proved  a 
specific  at  all  times  in  her  case,  and  came  to 
be  as  much  depended  upon  by  her  as  ever  was 
opium  by  a  patient  who  had  experienced  its 
relief. 

I  had  intended  to  have  instanced  several 
similar  cases  occurring  in  my  own  practice, 
but  the  two  following  cases  from  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie's  book  are  so  exactly  in  point,  and 
the  causes  of  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head  so  palpable,  the  reasonableness  of  the 
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measures  of  cure  so  unequivocal,  the  result  sc 
decisive,  and  the  whole  series  of  events  so 
completely  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  this  paper,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  avail 
myself  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  my  own 
cases. 

A  gentleman,  aged  about  forty,  had  been  for 
some  time  losing  considerable  quantities  of 
blood  by  arterial  haemorrhage  from  the  rectum. 
Considering  it  as  merely  hsemorrhoidal,  he  had 
paid  little  attention  to  it,  until  his  friends 
became  alarmed  by  his  altered  appearance. 
From  being  strong  and  rather  plethoric,  he  had 
become  weak,  exhausted,  pale,  and  haggard. 
He  had  anasarca  of  his  legs,  his  pulse  was 
frequent  and  feeble,  and  much  excited  by  the 
least  exertion.  Along  with  these  symptoms, 
he  was  liable  to  strong  and  irregular  action  of 
the  heart,  and  complained  of  giddiness,  tinnitus 
aurium,  violent  throbbing  in  the  head,  and 
frequently  of  throbbing  head-ach.  On  ex- 
amining his  rectum,  a  fungous  tumor  was 
found  within  the^  sphincter,  on  the  apex  of 
which  a  small  artery  was  bleeding  per  saltum. 
This  was  tied,  and  there  was  no  return  of  the 
hsemorrhage;  and  under  the  use  of  nourishing 
diet,  and  a  liberal  allowance!  of  wine,  all  his 
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other  complaints  disappeared.  He  made  up 
so  rapidly  in  flesh  and  blood,  that  not  long 
after,  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  he 
was  becoming  too  plethoric,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  reduce  his  regimen,  but  under 
these  circumstances  he  had  no  return  of  the 
symptoms  in  his  head. 

A  lady,  aged  twenty-five,   had  been  fre- 
quently bled  on  account  of  symptoms  in  the 
head  which  had  supervened  upon  an  injury. 
Considerable  relief  had  followed  each  bleeding ; 
but  the  symptoms  had  soon  returned  so  as  to 
lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding  at  short 
intervals,    and  this  had  been  going  on  for 
several  months.    When  I  saw  her,  she  was 
stretched  upon  a  couch,  her  face  of  the  most 
death-like  paleness,  or  rather  of  the  paleness 
of  a  stucco  figure,  her  pulse  very  rapid  and  as 
small  as  a  thread,  her  general  weakness  ex- 
treme.    The  mass  of  blood  appeared  to  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point  that  was  compa- 
tible with  life,  but  she  still  complained  of 
frequent  head-aeh,  violent  throbbing  in  the 
h  ead,  confusion  and  giddiness.    It  was  evident 
that  evacuations  could  be  carried  no  farther  ; 
and,  in  consultation  with  a  very  intelligent 
medical  man  who  had  the  charge  of  her,  it  was 
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agreed  as  a  last  experiment  to  make  trial  of 
the  opposite  system,  nourishing  diet  and  tonics. 
In  a  fortnight  she  was  restored  to  very  tolerable 
health. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Recapitulation  and  Conclusion. 

TO  recapitulate  then  and  conclude  upon  the 
foregoing  matter.  It  should  appear  that  the 
head  is  the  ultimate  aim  or  perfection  of  de- 
sign in  the  animal,  and  that  the  structure  and 
functions  of  other  parts  of  the  body  are  prin- 
cipally servient  or  subservient  to  that  sensibility 
of  which  four  of  the  organs  are  entirely,  and  a 
fifth  partly,  situated  in  the  head.  It  has  been 
shewn,  that  any  degree  short  of  that  excitability 
which  constitutes  a  proper  relation  between 
the  intellectual  powers  of  perceiving  in  the 
animal  and  the  natural  physical  laws  of  the 
material  world  is  absolutely  useless,  and  hence 
the  necessity  is  demonstrated  of  those  sensible 
organs  being  kept  in  a  constant  determinate 
state  of  excitement.  And  as  many  physical 
causes,  particularly  bleeding,  exhaustion,  and 
starving,  are  known  to  produce  suspension  or 
interruption  of  that  determinate  degree  of  sen- 
sibility so  essential  to  life,  a  preservative  law 
in  the  animal  has  been  inferred  and  demon- 
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strated  to  exist,  by  which  a  salutary  determi* 
nation  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  remaining 
blood  is  appropriated  to  the  head,  and  this 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  other  parts,  as  the 
feet  and  hands.  The  knowledge  of  this  law 
has  unfolded  to  us  many  curious  and  useful 
circumstances  connected  with  cerebral  disorder, 
and  served  to  explain  many  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  head,  which  have  heretofore,  if 
I  mistake  not,  been  great  stumbling-blocks  in 
practice.  In  the  understanding  of  this  law,  has 
been  demonstrated  the  important  fact  that 
undue  depletion  determines  to  the  head : 
whereas,  in  the  scientific  world,  it  has  univer- 
sally been  thought,  taught,  and  practised  upon, 
that  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain 
was  dependent  upon  an  excess  of  that  fluid  : 
and  consequently,  the  practice  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  these  cases  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  just  that  which  is  calculated  to  ensure  its 
continuance,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  often 
further  increased  that  determination  to  the 
production  of  effusion,  an  effect  which  may  de- 
monstrably be  produced  by  excess  of  bleeding, 
and  which  demonstration  may  be  found  both 
in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Seeds  and  Dr.  Kellie. 
The  existence  of  this  salutary  law  being  ad- 
mitted, and  it  cannot  be  denied,  its  operation  and 
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bearing  becomes  a  point  of  primary  consider- 
ation in  the  treatment  of  all  cephalic  disorders  : 
while  an  understanding  of  it  has  unveiled  the 
cause  and  origin  of  many  of  those  sudden  and 
dangerous  cerebral  disturbances  which  arise 
during  the  treatment  of  other  diseases.  Nor 
could  its  bearings  be  confined  solely  to  those 
disorders  which  are  strictly  called  cephalic, 
but  with  a  practical  view  its  existence  and 
operation  has  been  slightly  hinted  at,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  existence  of  nearly  all  other 
diseases. 

Although  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Seeds  have 
recorded  some  of  the  effects,  and  many  conse. 
quences  of  this  law  have  been  continually 
offered  to  the  eyes  of  practitioners,  yet  have 
not  these  effects  or  consequences  been  here- 
tofore recognised  as  constituting  a  law  of  orga- 
nization, and  consequently  this  law  could  not 
have  been  until  now  illustrated  in  its  bearings. 
Yet  the  effects  or  consequences  of  this  law 
have  demanded  from  the  practitioner  a  treat- 
ment for  speedy  relief,  and  bleeding  being  the 
remedy  found  most  useful  in  other  local  vas- 
cular excitements  has  been  the  measure 
usually  resorted  to  here ;  and  the  temporary 
relief  which  follows  its  usage  has  seemed  to 
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sanction  it  as  the  appropriate  remedy :  while 
its  future  destructive  tendency  has  been,  from 
our  ignorance  of  this  salutary  law  of  cerebral 
determination,  a  veil  between  our  understand- 
ings and  the  truth.  So  that,  when  men  have 
further  enquired  after  death  by  dissection,  as 
to  those  cerebral  determinations,  they  have 
found  the  vessels  of  the  head,  notwithstanding 
the  great  and  repeated  bleedings,  gorged  with 
blood,  and  the  structure  of  the  brain  suffused 
with  water ;  and  thus  the  understanding  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  viewing  these  mani- 
festations in  the  brain,  not  as  effects  of  a  salu- 
tary law  and  ill-judged  measures,  but  as  causes 
demanding  a  still  further  enforcement  of  bleed- 
ing. But,  as  the  blood-taking  is  often  carried 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  warrantable  bounds, 
without  curing,  or  in  any  manner  reducing  the 
cerebral  disorder,  the  practitioner  soon  recog- 
nises the  inefficiency  of  bleeding  as  a  specific 
to  cephalic  disturbance  :  he  sees,  however,  in 
dissections  a  multiplicity  of  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  brain,  considers  it  a  very  compli- 
cated and  delicate  organ,  and  therefore  imagines 
bleeding  to  be  the  safest  side  of  conduct :  and 
hence  its  usage  is  almost  universal  in  disorders 
of  this  part,  but  without  any  system  existing 
which  can  warrant  the  assertion  that  these  dis- 
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eases  are  treated  upon  Science  or  Principle. 
There  has  been  in  fact  such  an  universal  vague- 
ness in  the  treatment  and  precepts  for  these 
disorders,  that  they  lay  cerebral  practice  open 
to  any  designation  of  mere  empiricism.  To 
avoid  this,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  fears  which  influence  men  in  this  kind  of 
practice  are  groundless,  that  there  is  no  in- 
adequacy of  strength  in  the  brain,  nor  any 
undue  vascularity  of  that  organ,  and  that  the 
physical  structure,  situation,  and  circumstances 
of  the  brain,  do  not  expose  it  to  those  engorge- 
ments or  obstructions  of  blood  which  have  been 
imagined.  And  that,  when  from  peculiar  and 
unnatural  circumstances  an  inordinate  action 
of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  head  is  induced, 
there  is  no  general  tendency  to  rupture,  and 
that  where  ruptured  vessel  does  occur,  it  is 
attributable  generally  more  to  weakness  of 
vessel  than  any  other  cause. 

The  preservative  law  of  cerebral  determina- 
tion being  demonstrated,  and  the  undue  fears 
for  cerebral  disorganization  removed,  I  have 
proceeded  to  enforce  their  rational  bearings 
in  actual  practice,  and  here  I  have  faithfully 
refrained  from  advancing  any  thing  which  is 
not  sanctioned  and  approved  by  success  either 
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of  cure  or  the  alleviation  of  actual  disorder  ; 
and,  in  order  to  preserve  a  clear  and  useful 
method  of  enforcing  the  bearings  of  the  pre- 
vious reasoning,  I  have  done  what  every  one 
has  been  compelled  to  do^  gone  into  arbitrary- 
divisions  of  diseases  ;  not  that  in  practice  they 
always  occur  in  those  simple  divisions,  but 
that  simple  forms  must  be  comprehended  be- 
fore an  attempt  can  be  made  to  understand  the 
more  complicated  forms  which  sometimes 
present. 

Beginning  with  a  common  and  fatal  form  of 
disease,  occurring  suddenly  from  rupture  or 
distension  of  blood-vessels  in  the  brain,  I  have 
declined  the  usual  appellative  given  to  thi& 
disease,  because  of  its  extensive  applicability, 
and  have  preferred  an  old  but  clear-meaning 
phrase  of  '  blood-stroke.'  By  the  usage  of 
which,  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  constantly 
kept  in  view,  and  other  sudden  disorders  ex- 
cluded from  our  contemplation.  As  this  phrase 
so  clearly  and  concisely  designates  the  cause, 
so  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  be  equally 
concise  in  the  essential  symptoms  or  effects  by 
which  the  disease  is  known,  and  have  conse- 
quently omitted  to  enumerate  that  multiplicity 
of  adventitious  symptoms,  some  of  which  so 
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frequently  accompany  it.  The  dwelling  upon 
adventitious  symptoms  in  the  study  of  disease 
savours  of  that  useless  trifling  precision  which 
led  a  physician,  in  describing  the  symptoms  of 
a  dying  man,  to  enumerate  the  circumstance 
of  a  fly  being  on  his  nose.  In  the  treatment 
of  blood-stroke,  the  measures  recommended 
are  those  usually  adopted,  but  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  fixed  precepts  for  the  regu- 
lation of  those  measures,  rules  which  are 
much  called  for,  and  which  have  hitherto  been 
universally  avoided  by  writers  upon  this  dis- 
ease. I  have  recommended  the  use  of  the 
stomach-pump  for  administering  medicines  in 
the  complete  and  permanent  stroke,  in  the 
conviction  that  without  it  the  patient  has 
not  his  chance  of  relief  from  prescribed  reme- 
dies. Its  application  in  the  insensible  is  very 
simple,  easy,  and  satisfactory  in  all  points  of 
view,  as  I  have  experienced  in  some  cases  of 
attonati. 

.  There  is  a  long  period  after  the  blood-stroke 
full  of  anxiety,  and  in  which  every  measure  of 
the  patient  seems  to  have  its  accompanying 
cause  for  fear ;  if  he  be  inert,  then  he  induces 
a  fulness  of  the  vascular  system  and  also  a 
weakness  of  the  vessels  themselves ;  if  he  be 
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active,  then  he  quickens  the  action  of  the 
vessels  in  the  head ;  if  he  sleeps  much  he  favours 
lethargy,  if  little  he  produces  an  irritable  state 
of  head  ;  if  he  eats  too  much  he  makes  too  much 
blood,  if  too  little  he  exhausts  and  conse- 
quently gets  an  irritable  and  quickened  circu- 
lation. Bearing  all  these  circumstances  in 
mind,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  be 
anticipated,  I  have  laid  down  those  precepts 
which  are  dictated  upon  the  previous  reason- 
ing, and  I  can  bear  experimental  testimony  to 
their  practical  soundness.  In  these  precepts 
I  have  deprecated  bleedings  for  slight  causes,, 
in  the  conviction  that  blood-taking  in  the  de- 
bilitated and  already  exhausted  always  gives 
rise  to  erratic  symptoms,  which  are  very  apt 
to  render  the  case  confused  both  to  the  patient 
and  practitioner,  and  which  are  not  otherwise 
void  of  danger.  The  only  circumstance  which 
in  these  cases  induces  me  hastily  to  take  bloody, 
is  a  sudden  or  increasing  state  of  lethargy. 
Other  cerebral  irregularities,  such  as  giddiness, 
noise  in  the  ears,  confusion  of  sight,  slight  pain, 
&c.,  have  not  appeared  adequate  causes  for  its 
adoption ;  and  of  late  years,  I  have  not  been  by 
those  symptoms  merely  induced  to  bleed,  and 
in  no  instance  have  I  had  reason  to  regret  such 
omission,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  has 
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always  been  satisfactory  to  myself  and  con- 
gratulatory to  the  patient. 

After  the  blood-stroke,  I  have  considered  the 
water-stroke  a  sudden  and  fatal  disease  oc- 
curring too  often  to  be  unknown  to  the  prac- 
titioner, and  yet,  fortunately,  not  so  frequent 
as  to  aiford  to  the  generality  of  men  data 
sufficient  to  make  it  a  subject  of  practical  rea- 
soning. I  have,  therefore,  rather  given  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Golis  a  German  physician 
having  vast  opportunities  from  an  office  he 
holds  at  Vienna,  and  whose  valuable  book  has 
been  given  in  English  by  Dr.  Gooch,  whose 
excellent  judgment  bears  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  description  of  this  disorder.  Little 
can  be  said  here  of  practical  measures  for 
relief,  but  some  expressions  of  Dr.  Golis  con- 
cerning stimulating  baths,  spoken  of  in  another 
part  of  his  book,  afford  a  gleam  of  hope  that  he 
had  in  some  rare  instances  seen  it  cured ;  and, 
as  even  a  chance  of  success  from  a  rational 
measure  might  give  an  energy  to  practice,  I 
have  not  omitted  to  recommend  that  measure, 
and  also  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  recovery. 
I  have  then  taken  a  view  of  simple  idiopathic 
or  true  hydro-cephalus. 
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An  abdominal  disease  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  terminating  in  effusion  of  water  in  the 
brain,  and  to  which,  for  this  last  hundred 
years,  practitioners  have  applied  the  terms  hy- 
drocephalus acutus,  afterwards  naturally  forces 
itself  into  consideration.  The  cause,  nature, 
and  alliance  of  this  disorder,  I  have  then  en- 
deavoured to  follow,  and  to  shew  that  three 
consequences  having  different  appellations,  or 
in  other  words  three  diseases  do  originate  in 
the  same  cause,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  do 
pursue  the  same  course,  and  are  all  conse- 
quently mere  modifications  of  an  original  state 
of  abdominal  disorder ;  and  but  that  it  would 
further  have  complicated  the  subject  I  should 
ha,ve  added  a  fourth  disease,naraely,  worm-fever, 
which  pursues  the  same  course,  and  requires 
only  the  presence  of  worms  to  be  intitled  to  an- 
other name.  In  the  treatment  of  the  latter  stages 
of  this  disorder,  when  terminating  in  an  affec- 
tion of  the  head,  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  bleeding  ;  and 
in  the  precepts  laid  down  by  writers,  and  in 
the  oral  directions  of  lecturers,  there  is  an 
admirable  vagueness  and  indefinite  sense  upon 
the  point,  which  leaves  the  student  to  do  as 
he  pleases.  But  as  the  routine  practice  of 
other  men,  the  on  dits  oi  talking  people,  the 
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gentle  insinuations  of  other  practitioners,  the 
query  of  whether  enough  has  been  clone,  and 
all  the  other  precious  thistles  of  the  medical 
art  have  their  goading  influence — it  rarely 
happens  that  the  acts  of  blood  have  not  their 
full  representation,  nor  do  they  often  fail  to 
meet  with  their  full  measure  of  applause,  and 
the  more  bloody  the  scene,  the  more  rapturous, 
the  plaudits  to  the  author.    Hence  it  is,  at 
least  so  I  imagine,   that  although  the  more 
reflective  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  bleeding  in  this  advanced  stage  of 
acute  hydrocephalus  (so  called),  yet  the  prac- 
tice   of  bleeding   is    almost   universal,  al- 
though the  result  is  almost  always  fatal.  Ger- 
many would  appear  to  be  no  more  free  from 
these  shackles  of  the  medical  art  than  England,, 
for  (page  130),  Dr.  Golis  says,  "  if  some  blood 
must  be  taken  to  fulfil  the  wish  of  the  consul- 
tation physician,  and  to  secure  his  own  cha- 
racter in  an  unhappy  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  would  otherwise  be  ascribed  to  a 
neglect  of  this  remedy,  let  him  take  care  to 
draw  only  a  harmless  quantity."    What  is  a 
harmless  quantity  ?    Some  years  ago,  I  used 
continually  to  see  children  die  of  the  acute 
hydrocephalus  in  spite  of  bleeding,  blistering, 
&c.  &c.    For  several  years,  however,  no  child 
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lias  died  in  my  practice  from  that  disease,  af 
which  I  have  had  the  control,  and  as  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  inefficiency,  and 
indeed  inadmissibility  of  bleeding  in  this  dis- 
ease coming  through  the  previous  abdominal 
disorder,  and  have  consequently  utterly  dis- 
carded it,  I  am  bold,  and  indeed  bound  to 
dissuade  from  that  measure,  in  the  treatment 
laid  down  for  this  particular  disease.  My 
object  has  been  only  to  offer  rational  com- 
ments, but  if  authority  be  required  to  enforce 
this  precept,  then  the  following  from  Dr. 
Golis  may  serve — page  118.  Odier  seldom 
saw  bleedings  do  good,  and  even  found  them 
dangerous.  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of 
PoTtenschlag  (the  father).  Desessart  says,  if 
in  children  with  large  heads,  blood  must  be 
taken  away,  it  is  only  in  small  quantities. 
According  io  my  experience,  blood-lettings  are 
fruitless  in  the  water -stroke,  pernicious  in  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  and  only  in  the  acute  hydrocepha- 
lus, at  determinate  moments,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  efficacious  and  necessary." 

The  acute  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  a  disease  in  this  country  comparatively 
rare,  is  next  considered,  and  afterwards  the 
more  slow  or  chronic  forms  of  inflammatory 
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action  in  the  head ;  these  have,  for  the  most 
part,  some  connexion  with  aberrations  of  the 
mind,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
go  into  them  any  further  than  relates  to  the 
organic  disease,  and  the  physical  treatment  of 
approaching  or  temporary  phrensy,  leaving  the 
moral,  physical,  and  dietetic  management  of 
confirmed  insanity,  as  a  province  requiring  to 
circumvect  it,  too  great  a  digression  to  be 
consistent  with  the  intention  of  this  paper. 
The  next  part  is  a  consideration  of  irritated 
head  ;  and  if  the  alleviation,  or  rather  preven- 
tion of  pain,  be  important,  this  part,  inasmuch 
as  it  embraces  by  far  the  greater  part  of  pain- 
ful cerebral  disorders,  ought  to  be  particularly 
so.  The  treatment  of  them  all  consists  in  re- 
moving and  avoiding  the  immediate  cause, 
and,  by  improving  the  tone  and  condition  of 
the  patient,  to  render  him  less  sensible  to  the 
excitement  he  is  naturally  or  artificially  ex- 
posed to.  To  aid  the  discernment  in  distin- 
guishing the  source  of  these  painful  affections, 
I  have  enumerated  the  causes  and  functions  in 
which  the  disorder  originates,  thus  rendering 
the  practice,  when  the  cause  is  ascertained, 
exceedingly  simple,  although  very  effective  : 
these  causes  may  be  termed  gastric,  duodenic, 
intestinal,  muscular,  sensual,  intellectual,  and 
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sexual.  There  is  another  very  painful  affec- 
tion of  the  head  having  a  pectoral  cause,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  embraced  in  the  terms  irri- 
tated head,  as  it  is  more  dependant  upon  an 
obstruction  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  is 
particularly  pathognomic  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  so  com- 
mon to  occupations  subjecting  persons  to  the 
inhalation  of  acrid  dust,  as  glovers,  needle" 
grinders,  &c.  The  pain  here  being  strictly 
sympathetic,  I  have  omitted  to  dwell  upon  it 
as  a  cerebral  disorder.  I  have  lastly  described 
a  state  to  v^hich  I  have  considered  the  terms 
'adynamic  head'  most  appropriate:  it  is 
rather  marked,  as  the  term  implies,  by  a  de- 
ficiency of  power,  than  by  the  existence  of 
positive  and  urgent  symptoms ;  and,  although 
it  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  unnecessary^ 
as  not  forming  an  actual  cerebral  disease,  yet 
it  is  so  decidedly  essentia,l  to  an  understanding 
of  some  complicated  cases,  that  it  could  not 
be  consistently  omitted. 

To  bring  these  simple  divisions  of  cerebral 
disorder  to  their  practical  bearings  in  com- 
plicated cases,  I  have  chosen  for  their  first 
application  the  puerperal  head  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  variable,  and  consequently 
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the  most  illustrative.  A  few  cases  of  anoma- 
lous disorder,  hut  which  are  evidently  con- 
nected with,  and  probably  dependant  upon 
defective  organic  function,  and  which  had 
obstinately  resisted  the  usual  means  of  relief, 
and  yet  ultimately  recovered  from  the  inhe- 
rent powers  of  the  body,  are  then  related. 
They  are  chosen  out  of  many  cases  which 
have  been  relieved  and  cured  by  the  rational 
measures  adopted  in  them,  and  are  advanced 
as  examples  dissuasive  from  irrational  and 
kill-or-cure  practice,  and  to  enforce  a  proper 
reliance  or  preference  to  the  chances  of  the 
inherent  powers  of  organic  recovery.  Dis- 
orders of  the  head  supervening  upon  the 
treatment  of  other  disease,  seemed  to  afford 
another  opportunity  of  further  illustrating  the 
principles  laid  down,  and  here  -I  have  only 
given  two  or  three  cases  lest  the  matter 
should  prove  tedious. 

For  the  further  and  more  complete  under- 
standing of  cerebral  disorder,  there  is  required 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  exact  structure  and 
formation  of  the  skull,  in  order  to  meet  those 
mechanical  injuries,  and  to  aflford  that  me- 
chanical aid  which  is  so  frequently  demanded 
from  accidents.    An  intimate  knowledge  and 
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familiarity  with  that  peculiar  state  of  consti- 
tution in  females,  called  hysteria,  is  also  essen- 
tial to  sound  practice  in  disorders  of  the  head, 
and  should  in  them  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
General  febrile  disturbance  is  also  another 
common  cause  of  sympathetic  cerebral  dis- 
order depending  for  its  cure  upon  an  under- 
standing of  fever  in  general.  Rarely,  and  com- 
paratively but  very  rarely,  an  exostosis  and 
morbid  growths  within  the  head  are  the 
causes  of  cerebral  disorder ;  their  ahnost  want 
of  symptoms  in  the  earlier  stages  would  pre- 
clude the  timely  application  of  appropriate 
specific  remedies,  if  any  such  were  known, 
while  their  obscurity  and  infrequency  will 
probably  always  prevent  any  thing  like  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  powers  of  medi- 
cine in  these  cases. 

To  conclude — I  have  in  these  pages  endea- 
voured to  make  as  clear  and  condensed  a  view 
as  possible  of  disorders  incident  to  the  head, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  down  principles 
for  their  treatment  founded  upon  reason  and 
experiment,  and  sanctioned  by  actual  expe- 
rience in  practice.  The  simple  forms  of  dis- 
order being  comprehended,  the  understand- 
ing readily  perceives  the  more  complicated 
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forms  which  so  frequently  occur;  and  the 
judgment,  without  embarrassment,  soon  dis- 
cerns the  modified  course  of  treatment  re- 
quired by  these  modified  disorders  of  the 
head. 

•  * 

General  principles  only  are  enforced,  and 
much  is  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  the  practitioner ;  this,  in  every 
point  of  view,  is  advantageous,  and  indeed  is 
the  course  I  should  have  adopted,  even  if  a 
more  specific  and  detailed  line  of  conduct 
could  have  been  defined.  But  to  have  at- 
tempted any  thing  like  a  specific  treatment, 
by  the  recommendation  of  particular  medi- 
cines, doses  of  medicines,  articles  of  diet,  fixed 
degree  of  exercise,  &c.  &c.,  in  these  diseases 
so  variable  and  so  modified  by  age,  sex, 
strength,  habit,  idiosyncracies,  exterior  cir- 
cumstances, &c.,  would  have  been  almost  as 
fruitless  a  task  as  to  point  out  to  a  mariner 
the  bearing,  sail,  offings,  &c.  &c.,  he  should 
take  in  navigating  a  ship ;  certain  general 
principles  are  essential  to  his  safety,  but  the 
application  of  those  principles  constitute  an 
art  acquired,  only  by  practice  ,  and  experience, 
and  which  will  always  be  influenced  by  many 
adventitious  circumstances.    Sufficient,  how- 
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ever,  I  trust,  has  been  notified  to  give  a  de- 
cision and  confidence  in  a  safe  course,  to  raise 
every  vigilance  in  a  doubtful  one,  and  to  sig- 
nalize with  a  w^arning  mark  the  rocks  of  in- 
evitable destruction.  Lastly — the  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  these  principles  rests  in 
this — that  he  w^ho  studies  them  and  practises 
them  will  find  that  he  conducts  disease  with 
a  firmer  and  steadier  hand,  in  a  safer  course 
(avoiding  the  hitherto  concealed  rocks  of  de- 
struction), and  that  he  reaches  sooner  the  desired 
haven  of  health.  And  particularly  will  the 
less  experienced  avoid  that  mortifying  and 
distressing  embarrassment  and  consequent 
loss  of  reputation  and  confidence  which  arises 
from  predicting  safety  when  on  the  point  of 
destruction ;  not  to  be  figurative,  he  will  find 
his  patients  seldom  or  never  die  unexpectedly 
or  unfairly. 


THE  END. 


T.  C.  Hiiuard,  Printer,  Pater-noilci^row,  London. 
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PREFACE. 


TnE  following  Essay  is  re-printed  from  the  Fourth  Edition  (just  published^ 
of  my  Work  on  the  "  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European 
CoNSTiTUTiONs/'ybr  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  be  in  possession  of 
former  Editions,  or  who  may  not  be  inclined  to  possess  the  present  one.    '  , 

The  subject  of  this  Essay  lias  occupied  the  pens  of  so  many  able 
writers,  of  late,  that  some  excuse  may  seem  necessary  for  another  tax  on 
the  Public.  The  present,  however,  is  not  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  purse  or 
patience  of  the  reader  ;  for  if  it  be  a  bad,  it  is,  at  all  events,  not  a  large 
book.  I  shall  not  therefore  offer  an  apology,  since  no  apology  tvill  procure 
a  favourable  reception  for  him  who  obtrudes  himself  unnecessarily  on  the 
time  and  attention,  ofhisprofessional  brethren. 

The  materials  of  this  Essay  have  been  drawn  entirely  from  personal 
observation,  and  not  a  few  of  them  from  personal  suffering  ;  and  if  I  have 

"  questioned  certain  popular  doctrines,  and  insisted  on  a  more  rigorous  system 
of  self-control  than  may  suit  the  ideas  of  many  people,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Profession,  I  have  done  so  on  the  sure  ground  of  experience.  Those 
who  disrelish  the  precepts  I  have  luid  down—orwliomay  think  the  promised 
advantages  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  proposed  sacrifices,  have  only  to  go 
on,  till  TIME  and  ill  liealth  induce  them  to  think  more  seriously  on  the 
work  of  reformation.  I  have  not  preached  Utopian  doctrines  on  the  subject 
of  diet — /  have  proposed  nothing  but  what  has  been  practised  by  many 
others  a^  well  as  by  myself,  with  advantage — a7id  I  am  conjhient  that  he 
who  gives  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  will  never  condemn  it,  even  if  he  have  not 

,  fortitude  to  pursue  it. 

In  this  Essay  I  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  operation  o/"  moral 
causa  on  the  digestive  organs,  more  minutely  than  has  generally  beeh  done  : 
and  to  trace,  with  more  care,  the  reaction  of  these  organs  on  the  mental 
faculties.  The  amount  of  suffering  which  is  inflicted  on  the  body  through 
the  agency  of  the  mind,, is  only , equalled  by  the  retributive  misery  reflected 
,on  the  ntind  through  the  medium  of  the  body.  The  play  of  affinities  mid 
reciprocity  of  sympathies  between  the  intellectual  and  material  portions  of 
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our  nature,  have  7iot  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  investigation  and 
management  of  diseases ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  this  Essay  may 
be  instrumental  in  lessening  the  exten  t  of  human  maladies  by  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  their  moral  as  well  as  physical  causes. 

t 

In  the  treatment,  I  have  ventured  to  expose  the  injury  which  is  done  to 
the  stomach  by  a  farrago  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  as  well  as  by  violent 
purgation — while  I  have  shewn  the  efficacy  of  some  simple  remedies  when 
judiciously  employed.  But,  above  all,  I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
the  true  principles  on  which  the  plan  of  diet  and  regimen  should  be  con  ■ 
structed,  not  only  in  indigestion,  but  in  a  host  of  mental  ahd  corporeal  dis- 
comforts which  are  little  suspected  of  having  their  origin  in  the  stomach. 
Having  long  suffered  from  this  cln^s  of  complaints,  in  my  owti  pcrsoii,  my 
attention  has  been  strongly  drawn  to  it  in  others.  The  result  of  my 
experience  is  here  given,  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  and  the  Public  will 
decide  whether  or  not  my  observations  haxe  been  correct,  and  the  deductions 
from  them  legitimate. 

JAMES  JOHNSON. 

Suffolk  Place,  Pall  Mall  East, 
\it  Nov.  1826. 
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PART  I. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

DISEASES   AND  REGIMEN 

or 

INVALIDS 

ON  THEIH  RETURN  FROM 

HOT  AND  UNHEALTHY  CLIMATES. 

Thb  English  youth  leaves  his  native  shores,  with  vigorous  health 
and  buoyant  spirits,  for  a  foreign  land  of  promise,  where  he  is  td 
meet  with  adventures,  acquire  fame,  and  realize  a  fortune.  AH 
the  happy  events  (real  or  ideal)  of  his  future  journey  through 
life,  are  painted  by  his  ardent  ima^ation,  in  prominent  charac- 
ters, on  the  foreground  of  the  scene  j  while  reverses,  sickness, 
disappointments — death  itself,  are  all  thrown  into  the  shade,  or^ 
if  suffered  to  intrude,  only  serve  as  incentives  to  the  pursuit 
which  has  been  commenced. 

During  the  short  span  of  existence  to  which  man  is  doomed 
on  earth,  it  is  a  merciful  dispensation  that  youth  anticipates  no 
misfortune — and  that,  when  the  evil  day  arrives  in  after  life^ 
HopB  comes,  on  glittering  wing,  and  gilds  the  scene  even  till 
the  last  ray  of  our  setting  sun  is  extinguished ! 

I  have  already  pourtrayed,  in  another  place,  the  dangers  which 
the  tropical  sojourner  runs,  the  diseases  to  which  he  is  subject, 
the  remedies  which  experience  has  found  most  effectual,  and 
the  regimen  which  appears  to  me  most  appropriate  in  the  Torrid 
Zone.  A  task  remains,  which  1  have  not  hitherto  undertaken ; 
but  which  the  experience  and  observation  of  twenty  years  may 
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now  enable  me  to  accomplish.    The  nature  of  that  task  is  ex- 
plained in  the  title  of  this  part  of  my  work. 

An  epoch,  sooner  or  later,  arrives  (and  most  welcome  it  gene- 
rally is)  when  the  completion  of  a  period  of  service — the  ac- 
quisition of  competent  fortune — or,  what  is  more  frequent  than 
any  other,  the  loss  of  health,  points  to  a  return  to  our  native 
land — a  land  which  the  more  constantly  engrosses  our  daily 
thoughts  and  nightly  drean^s,  the  farther  we  are  distant  and 
the  longer  we  are  absent  from  it !  None  but  those  who  have 
sojourned  for  years  on  foreign  shores,  can  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  the  European,  who  wastes  the  prime  of  life  beneath  a  tropical 
sun,  languishing  in  body,  and  pining  in  thought  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  youth. 

While  every  form  that  Fancy  can  repair 
From  dull  Oblivion  glows  divinely  there  ! 

If  he  crossed  the  seas,  in  early  life,  full  of  anticipations,  that 
can,  alas  I  be  but  rarely  realised — he  shapes  his  course  back 
again  across  the  same  pathless  deep,  with  chastened  but  scarcely 
less  ardent  hopes  of  health  and  happiness,  on  the  soil  which 
gave  him  birth.— Here,  too,  he  is  destined  to  encounter  dangers 
as  well  as  disappointments.  The  powers  of  the  constitution, 
however  plastic,  cannot  immediately  accommodate  themselves 
to  great  and  sudden  changes  of  climate,  even  when  the  tran- 
sition is  from  a  bad  to  a  good  one ;  and  the  tropical  invalid 
requires  full  as  much  caution  and  prudence  in  approaching  the 
shores  of  England,  as  he  did  in  landing  at  a  former  period,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

When  the  European  has  become  much  debilitated  by  liver 
affection,  dysentery,  or  fever  and  its  consequences,  his  main 
hope  of  recovery  rests  on  change  of  climate,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  the  sea  voyage  will  often  effect  the  cure.  Indeed 
the  instances  are  not  few  where  more  benefit  is  obtained  by  the 
voyage  home,  than  by  subsequent  residence  in  England.  The 
voyage,  though  not  totally  free  from  inconvenience,  presents 
not  the  thousi^ud  temptations  to  deviate  from  regular  habits  and 
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regimen,  which  afterwards  assail  the  tropical  invalid,  when  he 
mingles  with  societj^  in  his  native  country.  Besides,  the  uni- 
formity and  salubrity  of  the  sea-air,  aided  by  the  mental  exhi- 
laration of  a  homeward  voyage,  produce  surprising  effects  on  the 
animal  economy.  During  this  voyage  the  effects  or  sequelae  of 
fevers  generally  disappear,  and  both  appetite  and  strength  return. 
But  chronic  dysentery  and  hepatitis  are  not  so  easily  removed, 
and  these  the  tropical  invalid  most  commonly  brings  with  him 
to  Europe — sometimes  considerably  mitigated,  but  at  others, 
rather  exasperated,  especially  if  stormy  wet  weather  is  ex- 
perienced off  the  Cape,  or  if  the  ship  arrives  in  the  channel  at 
an  unfavourable  period  of  the  year.  By  I'esidence  in  a  hot  cli- 
inate,  the  constitution  becomes  assimilated  to  it,  and,  in  some 
measure  changed — the  return,  therefore,  to  a  cold,  though  more 
healthy  latitude,  is  liable  to  produce,  if  great  care  be  not  taken, 
a  determination  to  those  organs  which  have  been  weakened  by 
previous  disease,  and  thus  a  more  or  less  acute  inflammation  is 
often  set  up  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels — or  they 
are  rendered  more  irritable  than  before  the  invalid  left  India. 
A  subacute  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  sometimes  thus  super- 
induced on  a  chronic  disease  or  torpid  state  of  that  organ, 
requiring  not  only  the  subduction  of  the  stin:\ulus  of  food  and 
drink,  but  even  local  abstractions  of  blood  from  the  region  of 
the  liver.  ;.. . 

But  the  most  serious  consequence  of  a  return  to  Europe,  after 
long  residence  in  a  tropical  climate,  is  the  aggravation  or  even 
production  of  disease  in  the  chest.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lungs  sympathises  readily  with  that  of  the  stomach,  and 
thus  produces  what  is  called  a  stomach  cough.  Chronic  disease 
of  the  liver  produces  the  same  thing,  whether  by  means  of  sym- 
pathy, or  simply  by  contiguity  with  the  diaphragm,  which  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  organ  of  respiration.  Now,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  these  affections  of  the  chest  are  only 
symptomatic,  even  when  the  invalid  has  returned  to  Europe, 
and  will  subside  in  proportion  as  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  liver  are  restored.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  cases  where  the  syiiipluinutic  alTt'ction  of  the  chest  has 
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coiitiiiufd  so  long  as  to  induce  actual  disctusc  there — which 
disease  will  not  be  removed,  nor  even  materiuUy  relieved  by  the 
remedies  prescribed  for  the  liver  or  stomach  complaint. 

In  this  country,  the  symptomatic  affection  of  the  lungs,  in 
chronic  hepatitis  and  indigestion,  has  excited  much  attention, 
and  has  been  treated  of  under  the  names  of  "  hepatic  phthisis," 
"  dyspeptic  phthisis,"  and  "  stomach  cough."  Where  there  is 
evidently  derangement  of  the  liver  or  stomach,  and  the  patient 
is  lately  from  a  hot  climate,  the  English  practitioner  sets  down 
any  pulmonary  affection  that  may  be  complained  of,  as  symp- 
tomatic, of  course,  of  the  abdominal  disorder — and  thus,  that 
time  is  lost  in  abortive  attempts  to  remove  both  classes  of  com- 
plaints by  striking  at  the  original  one,  which  might  have  saved 
the  lungs  from  irremediable  disorganization.  Many  are  the 
instances  I  have  seen,  and  continue  to  see,  where  patients  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  labouring  under  symptomatic  disease 
only,  while  a  few  minutes'  examination  of  tlie  chest  by  per- 
cussion and  auscultation  detected  organic  changes  in  the  lungs 
or  heart  which  have  passed  the  period  when  any  chance  of 
i-ecovery  could  be  expected.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  which  the  tropical  invalid  runs,  when  he  embarks  for 
his  native  climate,  where  pulmonary  complaints  are  the  pre- 
vailing diseases.  On  this  account,  he  should,  from  the  moment 
he  goes  on  ship-board,  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  his  dress, 
and  most  cautiously  avoid  all  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  on  the 
voyage  homewards.  This  caution  is  not  less  necessary  for  the 
invalid  affected  with  the  usual  consequences  of  tropical  diseases 
only,  and  where  the  chest  is  free,  at  the  time  he  embarks.  As 
he  approaches  the  Cape,  and  afterwards  the  Channel,  he  is  much 
more  liable  to  pulmonai-y  affection  than  a  person  who  has  never 
suffered  from  hepatic  or  stomach  disorder ;  and,  if  the  chest  once 
becomes  affected,  he  is  much  more  exposed  to  fixed  and  dan^- 
gerous  disease  there.  If  the  pulmonary  affection,  even  of  the 
mildest  kind,  and  purely  symptomatic,  has  manifested  itself 
between  the  tropics,  he  is  in  still  more  danger — and  if  the 
English  pracLitioni  r  fails  to  make  the  most  rigid  examination 
of  the  chest,  on  his  arrival,  lie  becomes  morally  responsible  for 
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all  the  serious  consequences  which  may  subsequently  result 
from  this  neglect.  In  short,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  the  disorder  of  the  chest,  even  if  purely  symptomatic,  de- 
mands more  attention,  and  is  really  of  more  importance  than 
the  abdominal  disorder  from  which  it  arose.  There  is  little  or 
no  organic  disease  of  the  liver  in  one  case  out  of  twenty  of 
those  who  return  to  this  Country  labouring  under  "  liver  com- 
plaint,"— and  this  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  sto- 
mach— consequently,  there  is  but  little  risk  of  life.  But  if  the 
lungs  once  become  affected  in  structure — if  symptomatic  be  con- 
founded with  organic  derangement,  or  suffered  by  neglect  to 
pass  into  that  state,  the  case  will  rarely  be  otherwise  tlian  fatal. 

The  surgeon  of  the  ship,  therefore,  should  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  chests  of  all  invalids  complaining  of 
cough,  or  who  are  easily  put  out  of  breath  on  ascending  ladders, 
&c.  If  they  cannot  lie  low  in  bed,  or  take  in  a  deep  inspiration 
without  exciting  cough — and  still  more  if  they  feel  uneasiness 
in  any  part  of  the  chest,  the  case  should  be  immediately  at- 
tended to  before  the  patient  gets  into  the  high  latitudes^  where= 
the  malady  will  certainly  be  increased.  A  blister— a  few  leeches 
— of  a  crop  of  pustules  excited  by  tartar-emetic,  aided  by  warm 
dress,  abstinence  from  stimulating  drink,  and  some  gentle  dia- 
plioretic  to  act  on  the  skin,  would  save  many  a  day's  sufferings 
afterwards— nay,  many  a  valuable  life.  But  of  this  more  here- 
after. 

It  is  on  the  voyage  to  England,  where  there  are  many  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  object  in  view,  that  the  invalid  should 
seriously  think  of  adopting  a  system  of  diet  and  regimen  that 
might  not  only  obviate  any  injurious  effects  of  a  sudden  tran- 
sition from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate,  but  contribute  materially  to 
the  removal  of  those  complaints  contracted  by  residence  in  the 
former.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  tropical  invalid,  that  without  a  firm  resolution  to 
coerce  his  appetites  into  complete  subjection,  and  make  them 
subservient  to  the  restoration  of  his  health,  he  will  gain  little 
by  a  return  to  his  native  skies ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  will 
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either  confirm  those  malfidies  under  which  he  ah-eady  htbours, 
or,  what  perhaps  is  worse,  convert  them  into  forms  less  for- 
midable indeed  in  appearance,  but  effectually  subversive  of  every 
enjoyment,  mental  or  corporeal,  which  can  render  life  desirable. 
Of  all  the  miseries  to  which  man  is  liable,  by  the  frailties  of  his 
nature,  there  is  none  more  terrible  to  endure,  or  difficult  to 
remove,  than  that  hypochondriacal  despondency  which  is 
sure  to  settle  on  the  tropical  invalid,  in  his  own  country,  in  the 
midst  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  unless  he 
succeeds,  by  timely  and  proper  measures,  in  correcting  those 
morbid  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs,  from  which  this 
d^mon  draws  a  gigantic  power  and  influence,  that  tyrannize 
over  all  fortitude,  philosophy — and  even  religion  itself!  The 
extent  of  this  evil  is  so  great  in  these  isles,  that  it  has  been 
suspected,  and  not  without  probability,  that  our  tropical  colo- 
nization has  introduced  and  propagated,  by  hereditary  descent, 
a  strong  disposition  to  stomach  and  liver  affections  beyond  that 
which  is  observed  in  any  other  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
instances  of  insanity  and  suicide,  from  this  cause,  are  not  ex- 
ceedingly rare ;  while  the  number  of  hypochondriacs,  cursed, 
I  might  almost  say,  in  the  possession  of  reason,  but  driveii  to 
despair  by  the  torture  of  their  own  morbid  feelings  and  nervous 
irritation,  which  may  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  British  do- 
minions, but  especially  at  watering  places,  is  truly  astonishing! 
Of  these,  our  tropical  invalids  form  no  inconsiderable  portion ; 
and  although  the  wretchedness  of  their  sensations  is  only  known 
to  themselves,  their  medical  attendants,  and  some  of  their  inti- 
mate acquaintances,  tlie  amount  of  it  is  great  beyond  all  calcu- 
lation. 

That  this  unhappy  winding  up  of  a  life  spent  under  a  burning 
sun,  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  in  the  vain  expectation  of 
enjoyment  in  declining  years,  cannot  always  be  prevented,  is 
but  too  true ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  from  repeated 
examples  arid  multiplied  observation,  that  a  rigid  system  of 
self-control  adopted  as  soon  as  the  individual  withdraws  him- 
self from  under  the  deleterious  influence  of  a  hot  climate,  and 
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persisited  in  for  a  certain  time  after  his  arrival  in  Europe,  would, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  followed,  not  only  by  restoration  of 
health,  but  by  an  equilibrium  of  spirits  and  mental  serenity 
which  none  but  the  temperate,  the  abstemious,  and  the  prudent, 
can  possibly  appreciate.    This  system  will  be  detailed  farther  on. 

The  principal  states  of  indisposition  under  which  an  invalid 
embarks  for  Europe,  are  debility  from  long-continued  disease 
of  the  liver,  or  the  remedies  unavoidably  employed  for  that  com- 
plaint— debility  from  fever,  or  a  continuance  of  regular  or  irre- 
gular paroxysms  of  the  disease — and  bowel-complaints. 

Debility  can  only  be  removedj  of  course,  by  the  introduction 
of  nuU-iinent  into  the  system — but  this  does  not  always  follow 
the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomachy  even  when  taken  with 
considerable  relish.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  sea-air  is  an 
increase  of  appetite,  and  the  invalid  hails  this  as  a  favourable 
omen,  and  indulges  the  propensity  to  eat.  The  debility  of  the 
various  organs,  however,  and  their  previous  desuetude  to  much 
nourishment,  seldom  permit  this  new  propensity  to  be  satisfied, 
without  subsequent  detriment.  Indigestion,  feverishness,  or 
irritation  of  the  bowels  is  almost  sure  to  follow  too  free  an  in- 
dulgence of  the  appetite,  and  consequently  there  is  no  increase 
of  strength  from  this  temporary  return  of  desire  for  food. 
Apjietite,  indeed,  is  a  bad  criterion  for  taking  food — digestion — 
easy  digestion,  is  the  only  sure  guide.  If  we  feel  uneasy  after 
four  ounces  of  food,  but  comfortable  after  the  ingestion  of  itvo 
ounces,  we  shall  derive  more  support  from  the  latter  than  from 
the  former.  The  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  food  must  be 
both  carefully  regulated — and,  in  general,  the  invalid's  own 
feelings  will  warn  him  when  he  has  erred  on  either  point.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  There  is  no  eflxjct  of  indigestion 
more  common  than  dejection  of  mind,  when  no  corporeal  incon- 
venience appears  to  follow.  The  nerves  of  the  stomach  and 
upper  bowels  will  be  irritated,  and  this  irritation  will  be  propa- 
gated to  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  all  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual attributes,  by  quantities  and  qualities  of  food  which 
excite  no  sensible  uneasiness  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  and 
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produce  no  change  in  the  secretions  or  excretions  by  which  the 
evil  might  be  detected.    A  want  of  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance—or  rather  a  want  of  knowledge  of  it,  has  led,  and  leads 
daily,  in  numerous  instances,  to  states  of  mental  despondency, 
ending  ultimately  in  complete  hypochondriacism.    In  insanity, 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  mind  is  invariahly  dependent  on  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  bodi/,  (whether  induced  by  moral  or 
physical  causes)  although  the  latter  is  rarely  cognizable  by  ex- 
ternal corporeal  symptoms.    This  holds  equally  good  in  hypo- 
chondriacism. The  mental  despondency  is  invariably  dependent 
on  some  disorder  of  the  body,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is 
immediately  dependent  on  a  morbid  or  irritable  state  of  the> 
nerves  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.    Of  the  truth  of  this  I  have 
had  such  multiplied  proofs,  that  not  a  doubt  remains  on  my  own 
mind  respecting  it.    It  is  as  useless  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
this  mental  despondency  by  moral  means  or  mere  persuasion,  as. 
to  try  to  remove  a  fever  or  an  inflammation  by  argument.  The 
attempt,  indeed,  betrays  a  great  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of, 
the  complaint  in  the  physician.  Moral  means  may  certainly  con- 
tribute to  improven^ent  of  the  general  health,  and  this  will  much 
improve  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  on  which  the  mental, 
despondency  depends.    It  is  oidy  in  this  way  that  moral  means, 
can  have  any  influence  on  hypochondriacism.    But  of  this,  more^ 
hereafter.* 

If  the  invalid  only  labours  under  that  debility  produced  by 
fever  and  the  remedies  used  for  it,  the  sea-air,  and  the  gradual 
increase  of  tone  in  the  digestive  organs  will  generally  be  suffi- 
cient to  renew  the  strength,  under  the  caution  above-mentioned 
respecting  diet.  In  such  cases  it  can  rarely  be  prudent  to  ex- 
hibit direct  tonics  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage.  A  warm, 
bitter  is  quite  sufficient,  as  equal  parts  of  infusion  of  ginger  and; 
gentian,  Avith  four  or  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a. 


•  The  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  liver  will  be  treated  of  pre- 
sently, in  conjunction  with  dyspepsia,  from  which  they  are  rarely  free,  in  > 
tropical  invalids.  ' 
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tirachin  or  two  of  any  bitter  tincture  in  each  dose.    The  bowels 
should  be  reguhited  by  mild  aperients  that  do  not  produce  thin 
or  watery  discharges — an  operation  which  should  be  avoided, 
but  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  continues  to  do  infinite  mischief. 
Many  practitioners  and  patients  are  absolutely  infatuated  with 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  blue  pill  at  night,  and  the 
black  dose  in  the  morning.    This  medicine  certainly  sweeps 
away  abundance  of  thin,  fetid,  and  unhealtliy  secretions,  and  the 
patient  feels  lighter  and  more  comfoi'table  for  a  time;  but  a 
repetition  of  the  practice  produces  the  very  secretions  which  it 
is  designed  to  carry  off  or  prevent.    After  clearing  the  bowels 
in  this  way,  the  great  object  is  to  procure  formed  motions,  if 
possible,  and  that  not  oftener  than  once  in  the  24  hours.  That 
medicine  which  goes  slowly  and  without  irritation  along  the  in- 
testinal canal,  permitting  the  nutriment  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
'absorbents,  and  gently  stimulating  the  large  intestines  to  dis- 
charge the  useless  residue,  is  the  one  to  which  we  should  have 
recourse.    Aloes  is  the  basis  of  such  medicine  ;  but  as,  in 
the  class  of  patients  now  under  consideration,  there  is  generally 
a  defective  or  vitiated  condition  of  the  biliary  secretion,  and  an 
irritable  state  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  nerves,  together  with 
a  torpid  skin,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  other  medicines  with 
the  aloes.    A  grain  of  blue  pill,  three  or  four  grains  of  extract 
of  hyosciainus,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuan,  combined 
with  as  much  aloes  as  is  sufficient  to  move  the  bowels  once 
daily,  will  be  found  a  valuable  form  of  aperient  for  the  invalid 
on  the  voyage  home.    The  hyoscianuis  allays  the  n:^orbid  irri- 
tability of  the  nerves  of  the  digestive  tube — the  blue  pill  gently 
excites  the  hepatic  secretion  as  well  as  the  pancreatic  and  gastric 
— the  ipecacuan  acts  mildly  on  the  skin — while  the  aloes  carries 
the  whole  slowly  along  the  canal,  and  finally  expels  the  faecal 
remains  in  the  coxirse  of  the  ensuing  day.    Some  little  time  may 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  these  medicines  that 
may  suit  individual  cases — but  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  proper  result  in  the  end.    It  is  supposed  that  a 
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disposition  to  hasniolTljoids  is  an  insupei'able  objection  to  aloes, 
or  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth.  This  has  been  proved 
to  be  an  error,  and  aloes  is  now  commonly  given  by  some  of  the 
best  London  practitioners  for  haemorrhoids.  It  is  too  much 
purging  that  increases  and  irritates  piles  rather  than  the  kind  of 
■purgative.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  procure  one  free  and  co- 
pious pperatioji  in  the  morning,  a  common  seidlitz  powder  taken 
at  7  o'clock,  and  before  breakfast,  will  pretty  certainly  have  this 
effect. 

If  the  tropical  invalid  continues  to  be  teased  with  regular  or 
irregular  paroxysms  of  fever,  in  spite  of  the  above  means,  the 
sea-air,  and  strict  regimen;  then  we  must  have  recourse  to  cer- 
tain specifics— and  above  all  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  a  medi- 
cine which  is  indeed  of  singular  efficacy,  when  properly  ma- 
naged, in  many  of  those  morbid  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs  resulting  from  the  influence  of  tropical  climates.  The 
doses,  however,  should  be  small  in  the  cases  now  under  con- 
sideration, where  there  is  generally  some  obstruction  or  conges- 
tion in  the  liver  or  spleen.  The  surgeon  should  attentively 
examine  the  state  of  these  viscera,  and  by  local  detractions  of 
blood  and  counter-irritation,  remove  or  lessen  those  affections  on 
which  the  returns  of  the  febrile  paroxysm  depend.  When  these 
organs  are  secured  by  such  means,  then  from  one  to  three  grains 
of  the  quinine  should  be  given  every  six  hours,  during  the  inter- 
missions, in  an  infusion  of  bark,  quassia,  or  geatian — and  neither 
the  surgeon  nor  patient  should  be  over  anxious  to  stop  at  once 
these  paroxysms  by  larger  doses  of  the  medicine.  It  is  far 
better  gradually  to  give  tone  to  the  whole  digestive  apparatus,  . 
while  the  secretions  of  the  glandular  viscera  are  slowly  improved 
by  the  mild  aperient  above-mentioned.  The  attacks,  at  first  ■ 
mitigated  and  ultimately  stopped,  in  this  slow  manner,  will  be 
far  less  liable  to  recur,  tha,n  when  overwhelmed  suddenly  by 
such  powerful  tonics  as  the  quinine  and  arsenic  in  large  doses. 
The  invalid,  however,  ought  to  continue  the  use  of  quinine,  in 
conjunction  with  biltcrs  and  aperients,  for  a  considerable  time 
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after  all  periodical  accessions  have  ceaaed,  since  changes  of 
we.-ither,  irregularities  in  diet,  and  many  other  causes  are  very 
apt  to  repn)duce  the  paroxysms. 

Although  the  subject  of  diet  will  be  particularly  considered 
farther  on,  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  glance  at  it  in  this 
place.  A  ship  cannot  be  supposed  the  best  place  for  adopting 
a  systematic  course  of  diet,  but  as,  from  the  pharmacopoeia,  we 
select  a  very  small  number  of  medicines  for  practical  use,  so  from 
the  interminible  list  of  culinary  substances,  a  very  few,  indeed, 
will  suffice  ioT  the  necessary  nutriment  of  man,  especially  when  he 
is  in  a  valetudinary  state.  In  health,  we  may  pamper  the  senses 
— as  invalids,  we  must  consult  the  organic  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  without  any  reference  to  the  palate.  If 
we  do  not,  we  pay  the  penalty  most  severely. 

The  tropical  invalid  then,  returning  for  debility,  resulting  from 
liver  complaint,  long  courses  of  mercury,  or  protracted  fevers  of 
whatever  type,  should  breakfast  on  ship-biscuit  or  stale  bread, 
(without  butter)  and  black  tea,  or  coffee,  with  very  little  milk 
and  sugar.  A  slice  of  cold  meat  is  better  than  butter  for  break- 
fast. As  dinner  is  at  an  early  hour,  he  should  rarely  give  the 
stomach  any  more  to  do  till  that  period.  He  should  then  dine 
on,  from  one  to  six  ounces,  of  plain  animal  food,  according  to 
his  digestive  powers,  without  vegetables  of  any  description,  un- 
less stale  bread  or  ship-biscuit  be  classed  under  that  head.  This 
will  seem  a  most  terrible  rule  !  It  is  so  in  appearance,  after  the 
luxuries  and  provocatives  of  an  oriental  table.  But  let  the 
invalid  pursue  it  only  till  he  passes  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
then  he  has  permission  to  change  it,  and  adopt  what  system  he 
pleases.  If  he  will  not  adopt  so  rigid  an  abstinence  from  vege- 
table matter  at  dinner,  the  best  thing  next  to  biscuit  or  stale 
bread  is  well  boiled  rice — rice  or  bread-pudding — or  a  dry, 
mealy  yam.  In  England  a  mealy  potatoe  may  be  tried,  but 
V  even  this  is  apt  to  irritate  the  disordered  nerves  of  a  dyspeptic 
invalid. 

In  respect  to  drink,  a  table-spoonful  of  good  brandy  to  two 
wine-glassfuls  of  water,  is  a  mixture  preferable  to  wine  of  every 
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kind.  If  a  sense  of  thirst  pre v<ail,  while  masticating  irc// «?it/ 
sloivli/  his  food,  he  nuist  take  some  of  his  drink — if  not,  let  him 
finish  heforc  he  drinks.  The  ahove  potatiori  should  be  made 
to  suffice,  if  possible — and  double  the  quantity  should  hardly 
ever  be  exceeded.  It  will  be  said  that  constitutions  differ,  and 
what  will  agiree  with  one  stomach  will  not  agree  "with  another. 
This  may- be  true;  but  we  cannot  make  rules  for  exceptions. 
There  will  not  be  one  individual  in  fifty  with  whom  the  above 
-plan  will  be  found  to  disugi-ee.  We  know,  indeed,  that  some 
people  will  rather  indulge  the  senses  than  improve  the  health — 
arid  these  will  aver  that  such  a  rigid  system  of  diet  entirely  dis- 
agrees with  them.  They  have  truth  laid  before  them  here,  they 
may  adopt  it  or  neglect  it,  as  they  think  proper.  The  penalty 
Avill  fall  on  themselves,  not  on  the  prescriber.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  no  other  dessert  than  biscuit  is  at  all  to  be 
thought  of. ' 

Tea  or  coffee,  with  biscuit,  at  6  o'clock' — and  half  a  pint  of 
•good  gruel,  sago,  or  arrow  root,  with  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy, 
for  supper,  should  close  the  day,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  invalid  should  then  go  to  bed — and  if  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  more  stimulation  than  the  above  scale  affords,  he  will 
•pass  some  sleepless  nights,  and  be  often  tempted  to  break  the 
vile  system  of  abstemiousness  which  the  doctor  has  prescribed. 
Let  him  persevere.  Sleep  will  come — and  that,  too,  of  a  more 
refreshing  quality  than  ever  followed  the  stupefying  influence  of 
Avine  or  spirits.  VVe  daily  hear  it  remarked,  that  long  established 
habits  of  intemperance  cannot  be  safely  hiterrupted  at  once.  Of 
the  truth  of  this  I  have  much  doubt,  because  I  have  seen  ai  few 
— alas!  a  very  few — instances,  where  downright  habitual  intoxi- 
cation was  suddenly  checked,  without  any  bad  consequence  re- 
sulting. But  this  is  not  the  point  under  consideration.  I  am 
speaking  of  habits  which  ai-e  looked  upon  as  far  within  the  limits 
of  temperance — for  instance,  the  habit  of  drinking  a  pint  of  wine 
after  dinner — and  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy  and  water  in  the 
evening,  over  a  cigar.  This  habit  may  be  easily  broken,  and 
what  is  of  stilfmore  consequence,  the  habit  of  dating  a  great 
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deal  too  muck  through  the  day,  may  be  readily  and  salutarily 
changed  into  strict  abstemiousness. 

Bowel-complaint  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  under 
which  an  invalid  labours  when  embarking  for  Europe.  It  is  one, 
too,  which  is  seldom  cured  on  the  voyage  home.  After  repeated 
attacks  of  dysentery  or  hepatitis,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon  and  rectum  is  actually  altered  in  structure,  while  that  of 
the  small  intestines  continues  highly  irritable  for  a  long  time. 
A  large  quantity  of  mucus  and  of  very  morbid  secretions  ^s  con- 
stantly poured  out  from  these  surfaces,  and  their  irritability  will 
not  permit  the  presence  of  food  or  faeces,  as  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  those  who  die  of  dysentery,  we 
find  ulcerations  in  the  colon  and  rectum,  with  thickening  and 
other  lesions  of  the  coats  of  these,  tubes,  in  those,  therefore, 
who  have  presented  the  same  symptoms,  but  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  survive,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
ulcerations  had  existed,  or  do  exist,  as,  indeed,  has  been  proved 
by  dissection.  Ulceration  of  the  intestines  may  take  place  with- 
out any  discharge  from  the  bowels,  or  particular  pain  that  would 
indicate  such  a  serious  malady,  as  is  proved  by  finding  extensive 
ulcers  in  the  mucous  membrane,  where  death  has  been  occasioned 
by  fever — and  that,  too,  without  any  tenderness  on  pressure  of 
the  belly  being  evinced  during  life.  Where  there  is  discharge  of 
mucus,  blood,  and  puriform  fluid,  we  may  pretty  certainly  prog- 
nosticate that  there  is  ulceration  and  other  organic  mischief  iu 
the  coats  of  the  lower  bowels.  This  state  will,  of  itself,  keep, 
up  chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  till  the  parts  are  restored  to  a 
sound  condition — and,  even  after  the  structure  becomes  sound, 
the  function,  from  long  habit,  will  remain  deranged,  or  easily 
rendered  so  by  very  slight  causes. 

But  another,  and  still  more  fertile  source  of  chronic  bowel- 
complaint  is  disordered  function,  or  diseased  structure  of  the  li- 
ver— one  effect  of  which  is  very  commonly  relaxation  and  irri- 
tability of  the  bowels,  especially  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  for 
some  time  after  returning  to  Europe.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
this  place,  to  enquire  into  the  reason  why  the  function  of  the; 
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bawels  should  be  so  generally  disturbed  by  disorder  of  the  liver. 
The  fact  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  practised  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  that  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  at  present. 

If  the  bowel-complaint  be  unaccompanied  by  hepatic  affection, 
and  merely  kept  up  by  disease  or  disorder  in  the  bowels  them- 
selves, the  treatment  is  less  complicated,  both  on  the  passage  home 
and  subsequently  in  Europe,  than  where  chronic  hepatitis  is 
present. 

In  the  former  case,  or  simple  bowel-complaint,  the  invalid  has 
three-fourths  of  the  treatment  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  his  own 
power.  Have  we  any  remedy  to  cure  a  chronic  irritation,  in- 
flammation, or  ulceration  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  bowels  ? 
I  believe  not.  Nature  must  do  this.  But  we  can  withdraw 
those  things  which  obstruct  nature  and  keep  up  the  disease.  If 
any  portion  of  external  surface  were  in  the  above-mentioned  con- 
dition, what  would  we  do  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  We  would 
protect  the  part  from  extraneous  irritation,  and  give  it  rest. 
Nature  would  do  the  remainder.  This  rule  is  equally  applicable 
to  bowel-complaints.  The  passage  of  the  remains  of  our  food 
over  the  irritable  or  diseased  membranes,  lining  the  bowels, 
causes  pain,  throws  the  intestines  into  increased  action,  and,  in 
fact,  produces  the  phenomena  of  chronic  dysentery  or  diarrhoea. 
We  cannot,  it  is  true,  prevent  this  entirely ;  but  we  can  live 
upon  that  kind  of  food  which  affords  not  only  the  least  quantity 
of  residue,  but  the  least  irritating  kind  of  residue.  This  object 
i*  obtained  by  living  as  much  as  possible  on  farinaceous  food,  as 
sago,  arrow-root,  gruel,  tapioca,  rice,  panada,  with  animal  jellies. 
It  i«  evident  that  every  thing  that  passes  the  stoniach  undigested 
must  add  to  the  complaint,  and,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  nou- 
rishment taken  in  should  always  be  as  small  as  is  compatible 
with  the  support  of  life.  Indeed,  as  was  observed  before,  the 
less  that  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  more  will  be  extracted 
from  it  by  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  the  more  strength  we  will 
derive  from  it.  As  the  organs  of  digestion  are,  in  this  complaint, 
greatly  weakened,  those  substances  which  have  any  tendency  to 
turn  acid  are  particularly  injurious  and  irritating,  since  the  \  Ual 
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powers  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  not  sufficient  to  over- 
rule the  chemical  laws  that  produce  the  fermentative  process. 
Hence  vegetables  and  fruit  are  poison  to  the  dysenteric  invalid. 
The  drink  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Wine  is  almost 
always  injurious,  and  very  weak  brandy  and  water  is  the  only 
stimulating  potation  that  should  be  indulged  in.  The  less  of  this, 
too,  the  better.  Rice  water,  with  some  spice,  is  the  best  drink 
— and  as  little  fluid  of  any  kind  as  possible  should  be  taken  into 
tlie  stomach. 

There  is  one  important  item  in  the  management  of  bowel- 
complaints  which  is  too  often  overlooked.  This  is,  the  necessity 
of  quietude.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  circumstance,  but 
it  is  an  absolute  fact,  that  rest  and  the  horizontal  posture  are  of 
more  benefit  in  dysenteric  affections,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
than  in  many  of  those  spinal  diseases  for  which  the  patient  is 
confined  to  a  hard  mattress  or  an  inclined  plane.  The  action  of 
the  abdominal  and  other  muscles  sets  in  motion  and  augments 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  already  in  excess,  and 
thus  hurries  along  the  remains  of  food,  and  produces  many  more 
evacuations  than  would  otherwise  take  place  in  a  state  of  quie- 
tude. Tlie  tropical  invalid,  therefore,  should  not  be  gadding 
about  the  decks  on  the  voyage  home,  but  confine  himself  a  good 
deal  to  his  cot  or  his  cabin,  and,  in  wet  or  blowing  weather, 
he  should  not  attempt  to  go  from  below,  unless  compelled  by 
unavoidable  circumstances. 

As  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  is,  at  all  times,  much  below 
that  of  the  land,  in  the  hot  season,  the  invalid  should  guard  the 
ekin  most  scrupulously  from  all  assaults  of  moisture  or  cold  air. 
If  this  be  not  attended  to,  the  bowel-complaint  will  be  exaspe- 
rated instead  of  amended  on  the  homeward  voyage.  The  belly 
should  be  bandaged  pretty  tightly  with  a  very  long  flannel  roller, 
which  will  prove  not  only  a  defence  from  cold  and  humidity,  but 
it  will  curb  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  tend  to 
keep  the  intestines  quieter.  Food  and  drink  should  not  be  taken 
either  very  hot  or  very  cold.    The  former  excites  the  boWels 
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almost  immediately — and  the  latter  causes  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  colic  in  the  intestines. 

But  is  there  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  medicine  ?  Yes, 
provided  the  medicinal  treatment  be  aided  by  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  diet  and  regimen,  as  sketched  out  here.  We  cannot 
by  direct  remedies  heal  chronic  ulcerations,  thickenings,  or  other 
morbid  affections  of  the  intestines— but  we  can  greatly  assist  Na- 
ture in  preventing  and  removing  various  sources  of  irritation;  and 
we  can  lessen  the  morbid  sensibility  or  irritability  of  the  bowels 
themselves,  and  thus  check  the  increased  discharges  from  them. 

The  two  principal  sources  of  irritation  are,  the  remains  of  food 
passing  along  an  irritable  or  actually  diseased  surface — and  acrid 
or  morbid  secretions,  coming  from  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  ajid 
the  glands  and  follicles  of  the  intestines  themselves.  I  have 
already  hinted  at  the  means  of  lessening  the  irritation  of  fsecal 
matters,  by  strict  attention  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
taken  into  the  stomach.  If  this  point  be  attended  to,  much  of 
the  inconvenience  from  morbid  secretions  will  be  prevented;  for 
there  is  not  a  more  certain  method  of  rendering  the  secretions 
acrid  and  diseased,  than  by  eating  and  drinking  more  in  quan- 
tity than  can  be  well  digested  and  disposed  of — or  things  of  a 
quality  known  to  disagree  with  irritable  bowels. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  biliary  secretion,  much  may  be 
done  by  medicinal  treatment.  As  there  is  g'enerally  some  degree 
of  low  inflammation  or  congestion  about  the  liver,  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  organ,  or^ce  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  will  be  of  essential  benefit — especially 
if  there  be  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure  under  the  false  ribs. 
The  counter- irritation  of  an  occasional  blister,  or,  what  is  better, 
a  tartar-emetic  plaster  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  will  be  found  a 
useful  item  in  the  treatment.  Very  minute  doses  of  the  mildest 
mercurial,  particularly  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  or  the  blue 
pill,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  ipecacuan,  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  essential  oil,  every  night,  will  be  necessary,  even  if  long 
and  repeated  courses  of  mercury  have  been  previously  endured. 
For  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  same  remedy  which  fails,  or 
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only  partially  succeeds,  where  the  causes  of  hepatitis  are  in  con- 
stant operation,  will  be  often  successful  when  the  individual  is 
withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  these  causes,  and  enjoys  the  pure 
air  of  the  ocean,  or  the  genial  influence  of  his  native  skies.  But 
a  mild  mercurial  is  necessary,  as  an  alterative,  and  to  keep  up 
some  degree  of  healthy  action  in  an  organ  that  has  been  long 
stimulated  by  the  heat  of  India,  and  by  large  doses  of  the  same 
medicine,  unavoidably  exhibited  to  prevent  destruction  of  the 
biliary  apparatus. 

As  acidity  is  a  common  symptom  in  chronic  bowel-complaints, 
so  alkaline  and  absorbent  medicines  are  daily  and  almost  hourly 
necessary,  till  the  digestive  organs  have  acquired  more,  power 
over  the  food  taken  in.  Three  to  five  grains  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  compound  cinnamon  powder, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  will  be  a  useful  antacid,  and  will  cut 
off  one  source  of  irritation. 

On  the  other  hand,  rancidity  is  apt  to  prevail  wjiere  oily  or 
fat  substances  are  taken  into  the  stomach.  We  cannot  qualify 
this  so  readily  as  acidity.  We  should  avoid  the  cause.  A  bitter 
spirituous  tincture  is  the  best  thing  to  check  rancidity  when  it 
has  taken  place. 

Acrid,  acid,  and  rancid  matters,  however,  are  so  quickly  and 
so  constantly  generated  in  the  bowels,  that  we  are  forced  to  ex- 
pel them  by  aperient  medicines,  even  at  a  lime  when  the  intes- 
tines are  really  too  often  acted  on.  The  relief  that  follows  this 
forcible  expulsion  of  morbid  secretions  has  induced  both  patients 
and  practitioners  to  have  too  much  recourse  to  purgatives,  both 
in  acute  and  chronic  bowel-complaints.  They  give  relief  in  two 
ways — by  removing  irritating  matters,  and  by  lessening,  for  a 
time,  irritability  itself.  Any  strongly  acting  purgative  will,  as 
it  were,  exhaust  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  a  temporary  insusceptibility  to  impressions  is 
the  natural  consequence.  But  this  method  should  be  cautiously 
employed,  and  other  means  are  preferable.  Castor  oil,  rhubarb, 
and  the  milder  aperients,  not  too  often  repeated,  are  much  bet- 
ter than  doses  of  calomel  and  black- draught,  whatever  may  be  the 
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degree  of  comfort  experienced  after  these  last  medicines.  Thin 
injections  of  gruel  md  oil,  with  some  laudanum,  are  very  useful, 
not  only  in  allaying  irritability  of  the  rectum  and  colon,  but  of 
•washing  away  the  remains  of  irritating  secretions  from  these 
parts.  Whenever  we  exhibit  purgatives  in  this  complaint,  we 
should  combine  with  them  some  slight  anodyne — especially  the 
extract  of  hyoeciamus  or  lettuce.  This  is  a  precaution  too  little 
attended  to. 

So  much  for  the  correction  of  irritation  resulting  from  diseased 
secretions.  But  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a  morbid  in-t- 
tability  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  stomach,  and  especially  of 
the  bowels,  in  consequence  of  which,  tilings  that^  in  health, 
would  produce  no  sensation,  much  less  inconvenience,  cannot 
now  be  borne  without  great  discomfort.  This  state  often  obtains 
where  no  inflammation,  no  ulceration,  no  organic  or  perceptible 
change  of  structure  in  the  parts  themselves,  has  yet  taken  place, 
or  remains  after  having  once  existed.  Such  condition  appertains 
to  the  nerves  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  can  only  be  remedied 
through  the  nervous  system.  There  are  many  ways  of  dimi- 
nishing morbid  nervous  irritability — I  say  morbid,  because  those 
things  which  decrease  morbid  irritability  or  sensibility,  will  not 
always  decrease  natural  or  healthy  irritability.  I  have  remarked 
on  one  of  the  classes  of  means  we  are  to  use — the  subduction  of 
irritating  food,  and  the  correction  or  removal  of  irritating  secre- 
tions. The  direct  reduction  of  morbid  sensibility  in  the  intes- 
tines is  generally  attempted  by  direct  sedatives  or  anodynes — 
of  which  opium  stands  at  the  head.  Without  this  valuable  me- 
dicine, we  can  seldom  succeed  in  the  bowel-complaints  of  hot 
climates;  but  its  use  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience  in 
many  constitutions,  and  we  should  endeavoiir  to  make  as  little 
as  possible  serve  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  bowels,  and  lulling 
the  sensibilities  of  their  nerves.  From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of 
opium,  combined  with  two  or  three  of  hyosciamus,  a  grain  of 
blue  pill,  and  half  a  grain  of  ipecacuan,  will  be  found  very  bene- 
ficial every  night  at  bed  time,  continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
while,  every  sccopd  or  third  day,  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil  may 
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be  advantiigeously  talieu  to  remove  any  hardened  ffeces,  or  dis- 
eased secretions  from  the  cells  of  the  colon,  in  which  they  occa- 
sionally lurk,  and  keep  up  irritation  in  the  whole  line  of  the 
bowels. 

When  the  invalid  is  harrassed  through  the  day  with  frequent 
motions,  consisting  principally  of  slimy  mucus,  and  attended 
with  straining  and  tenesmus,  he  should  keep  as  quiet  and  hori- 
zontal as  possible,  and  take  a  spoonful  of  the  following  medicine 
after  every  relaxed  motion. 

53.  Pulv.  CretfE  comp.  Jj- 
Confect.  Aromat.  .  51  • 
Tinct.  Rhei,    .    .  Jij. 

■  Opii,     .    .  5j. 

Mucilag^inis  Acaciee,  3ss. 
Syr.  Zing-ib.    .    .  ^ij. 
Aquffi  Cinnamomi.  ^iy. 
'  Misce,  fiat  mistura,  capiat  coch.  j.  mag.  post  sing-ulam  sedem  liquidam. 

If  the  opium  disagrees,  the  tincture  of  hyosciamus  may  be 
substituted ;  but  it  is  not  so  efficacious  in  restraining  the  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels. 

There  are  many  other  medicinal  substances  which  lessen 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  bowels  besides  those  of  the  anodyne  or 
narcotic  class.  It  has  long  been  known  that  debility  is  the 
parent  of  irritahility .  This  is  obvious  to  the  most  supei*ficial 
observer.  A  familiar  example  is  seen  after  all  acute  or  inflam- 
matory diseases.  During  the  height  of  the  fever  or  inflam- 
mation, for  instance,  the  general  excitement  of  the  system 
prevents  the  feeling  of  weakness — but  as  soon  as  the  excitement 
subsides,  the  patient  is  then  sensible  of  his  exhaustion,  and 
becomes  proverbially  irritable.  Nurses  and  other  attendants  on 
the  sick,  are  aware  that  this  irritability  is  a  sign  that  the  disease 
is  subsiding  or  subsided,  and  always  consider  it  as  a  favourable 
symptom.  Now  what  applies  to  the  whole,  applies  also  to  a 
part.  Wherever  local  disease  has  been  established,  and  the 
structure  or  functions  injured,  there  will  be  debility  and  irrita- 
bility.   By  removing  the  former,  we  shall  generally  mitigate  the 
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latter.  Tonics,  therefore,  when  they  can  be  borne,  and  where 
they  do  not  induce  too  much  excitement,  are  valuable  means  of 
blunting  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nerves.  But  their  bulk 
often  proves  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
hence  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  properly  managed,  is  superior  to 
all  others,  on  account  of  its  vast  efficacy  in  so  small  a  form. 
It  is  generally  given  in  doses  too  large,  by  which  an  excitement 
is  produced  that  renders  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the  medi- 
cine. The  following  form  will  be  found  an  admirable  mode  of 
administering  this  remedy  in  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea. 
9=.  Tinct.  Gentianse  c.    .    .  Jiss. 

 Zingiberis  .    .  . 

 Camphorae  Comp.    aa  5ij. 

Sulphatis  QuinintE  .    .    gr.  x. 
ft.  solutio,  capiat  coch.  j  minut.  ter  die,  ex  pauxillo  aqudc  tostic. 

The  principal  inconvenience  that  I  have  found  to  result  from 
this  remedy,  is  the  increase  of  appetite,  which  soon  follows,  and 
which  may  induce  the  patient  to  indulge  too  freely  in  food.  He 
ought  to  be  put  on  his  guard  against  this  danger.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  digestion  that  results  from  the  operation  of 
this  preparation  on  the  stomach,  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  re- 
moval of  irritation  from  the  bowels,  of  which  undigested  food 
is  a  common  source.  Independent  of  this,  the  quinine  will  be 
found,  thus  managed,  to  give  tone  to  the  whole  line  of  the 
mucous  membrane — to  restrain  the  mucous  discharges,  and  thus 
to  directly  lessen  morbid  sensibility  in  the  nerves  of  these  parts. 

I  am  not  a  friend  to  common  astringents  in  the  bowel-com- 
plaints which  follow  diseases  and  residence  in  hot  climates.  The 
mucous  discharges  are  thus  rudely  stopped,  and  a  sub-acute  in- 
flammation of  the  membrane  from  whence  it  issued,  or  of  the 
liver  itself,  is  not  an  unusual  consequence.  It  is  far  better  to 
withdraw  irritation  and  reduce  morbid  sensibility — the  causes 
of  the  increased  discharges,  than  to  strike  at  the  branches  while 
the  root  remains  untouched.  The  farrago  of  astringent  sub- 
stances that  have  been  employed  to  restrain  dysenteric  and  hepa- 
tic flux,  are  worse  than  useless,  and  the  practice  of  applying 
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them,  is  huilt  on  an  erroneous  foundation.*  If  the  means  which 
I  have  pointed  out  should  fail,  it  is  highly  prohable  that  a  gentle 
mercurial  course  will  be  necessary,  either  on  the  voyage  home, 
-  or  soon  after  gaining  the  shores  of  Europe.  This  course,  as  I 
have  hinted  before,  will  often  effect  a  cure,  where  long  and  re- 
peated courses  of  mercury,  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  and  in  a  land 
that  produces  the  causes  of  the  disease,  may  fail,  or  give  only- 
temporary  relief.  The  mouth,  however  should  not  be  made  sore 
while  rounding  the  Cape,  especially  if  that  part  of  the  voyage 
be  made  in  June,  July,  or  August,  when  wet  and  cold  weather 
may  be  expected.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  milder  and 
lower  latitudes,  near  the  Equator,  if  it  be  deemed  indispensible 
to  impregnate  the  system  with  mercury. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  as  the  tropical  invalid  approaches 
the  shores  of  England,  he  should  protect  the  skin,  by  all  possible 
care,  from  chills  or  damp.  The  atmospheric  influence  will  reach 
him,  in  spite  of  all  precautions;  but  if  he  rashly  exposes  himself 
to  the  skies  of  this  country,  after  a  long  residence  in  the  torrid 
zone,  especially  if  labouring  under  bowel  or  pulmonic  complaint, 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  serious  aggravation  of  his  malady. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  homeward-bound  voyage, 
I  cannot  help  saying  a  few  words  more  on  a  topic  which  has 
been  already  touched  on — namely,  those  affections  of  the  chest 
which  are  originally  induced  by  disease  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  generally,  and  which  have  been  called  "  dyspeptic 
phthisis,"  "  stomach-cough,"  &c.  Many  valuable  lives  are 
annually  lost  by  treating  these  complaints  as  purely  sympto- 
matic, when  they  have  actually  become  fixed  diseases  in  the 
lungs  or  other  parts  within  the  chest.  When  the  disease  has 
passed  the  boundary,  and  become  independent  of  its  original 


♦  Within  these  two  or  three  years,  I  have  seen  some  extraordinary  good 
effects,  in  chronic  irritability  of  the  bowels,  from  small  doses  of  the  lunar 
caustic  taken  internally — namely,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  twice  a  day.  We 
know  the  efficacy  of  this  application  externally,  in  lessening  the  irritability 
of  sores,  and  I  conceive  that  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  internally. 
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cause,  which  it  not  unfrequently  does,  then  I  maintain,  from  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence,  that  it  is  aggravated  rather  than 
alleviated  by  the  remedies  employed  for  the  cure  of  the  original 
complaint.  Modern  investigations  (auscultation  and  percussion) 
have  now  given  us  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  organic  affection  of  the 
lungs  or  heart.  The  medical  practitioner,  therefore,  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  invalid  on  the  voyage,  or  who  first  sees  him  on  his 
reaching  Europe,  should  not  neglect  to  examine  the  chest  most 
scrupulously,  wherever  there  is  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  or 
irregularity  in  the  circulation  ;  and,  if  any  disease  be  detected 
there,  the  hepatic  or  stomach  alfection  should  be  made  quite  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  every  effort  should  be  used  to  re- 
medy the  more  dangerous  malady  that  has  supervened.  A  few 
days  exposure  to  a  cold  or  variable  atmosphere  may  render  the 
latter  incurable,  and,  therefore,  seclusion  in  a  regulated  tempera- 
ture should  be  enjoined,  while  local  bleeding,  blistering,  and 
antimonials,  are  substituted  for  mercurials  and  other  measures 
pursued  for  the  cure  of  the  abdominal  disorder.  The  invalid 
should  be  recommended  to  donfine  himself  to  his  cabin,  if  on  the 
voyage  ;  or  within  doors,  if  landed,  in  the  most  sheltered  situa- 
tion which  the  country  can  present.  It  is  really  lamentable  to 
see  men  returned  from  a  tropical  climate,  walking  about  the 
streets  of  London,  or  going  to  places  of  amusement  in  the  cold 
raw  evenings  of  winter,  while  the  hacking  cough,  emaciated 
figure,  and  variegated  countenance,  proclaim  a  condition  of  the 
lungs  which  ill  comports  with  this  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  northern  climate. 

The  pulmonic  affection  which  is  caused  by  and  supervenes  on 
derangement  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  may  occasionally 
be  discriminated,  especially  in  the  early  stage,  from  that  which 
commences  originally  in  the  chest,  and  proceeds  from  scrofula, 
or  phthisical  disposition  of  the  constitution.  The  cough  is  at 
first  dry,  or  only  accompanied  by  a  trifling  expectoration  of 
mucus — the  spirits  are  more  depressed — the  countenance  more 
sallow  than  in  the  idiopathic  forms  of  pulmonary  disease.  The 
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paroxysms  of  cough  are  generally  after  eatingj  and  early  in  the 
morning — and  lying  over  on  the  left  side  is  apt  to  excite  cough 
when  in  bed. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  expectoration  becomes 
more  copious,  and,  from  being  limpid  or  glairy,  begins  to  exhibit 
some  suspicious  points  of  a  purulent  character.  This  last  cha- 
racter gradually  becomes  more  predominant,  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, and  occasionally  some  streaks  of  blood  are  seen.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  consequently  where  the 
cough  and  other  phenomena  are  merely  symptomatic  of  disorder 
in  another  quarter,  the  patient  can  expand  his  chest,  and  go  up 
an  ascent  with  much  less  breathlessness  than  in  cases  where 
phthisis  is  advancing  in  consequence  of  a  previously  tubercu- 
lated  state  of  the  lungs.  In  the  dyspeptic  pulmonary  affection, 
in  short,  it  is  the  mucous  membrane  which  is  generally  engaged, 
especially  at  the  beginning,  and,  therefore,  the  pulmonary  struc- 
ture is  pervious  to  the  air;  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  the 
parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  lungs  becomes  condensed,  orhepa- 
tized — and  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia 
organically  changed,  so  as  to  throw  out  puriform  matter.  If 
there  be  any  disposition  to  scrofula  or  tubercles,  this  disposition 
is  likely  to  be  excited  into  action  by  the  sympathetic  irritation, 
and  then  phthisis,  of  the  common  and  fatal  kind,  -will  soon  be 
developed. 

In  this  insidious  and  dangerous  symptomatic  disorder  of  the 
chest,  there  is  often  little  or  no  pain  in  any  fixed  point — but  there 
is  not  unfrequently  an  uneasy  sensation  under  the  sternum — or  a 
dull  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach — or  fugitive  pains,  apparently 
of  a  muscular  character,  in  various  parts  of  the  thorax,  or  even  in 
the  limbs,  the  spine,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  referrible 
to  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  rather  than  to  the  afiCectiou 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  The  fever  does  not  take  on  the 
regular  hectic  form  so  early  in  the  dyspeptic  as  in  the  idiopathic 
phthisis — nor  is  the  emaciation  so  rapid. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  medical  practitioner  that  these  are 
only  viodlfied  symptoms  of  idiopathic  pulmonary  disease,  and 
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consequently  offer  no  certain  criterion  that  the  disease  is  symp- 
tomatic of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  presence 
of  this  last  derangement,  however,  as  indicated  by  flatulence, 
irregularity  of  bovs^els,  diseased  secretions,  furred  tongue,  loss 
of  appetite,  tenderness  and  fulness  of  the  epigastrium,  and  a 
host  of  nervous  and  hypochondriacal  phenomena,  will  strengthen 
the  diagnosis.  But  the  grand  object  is  to  determine  the  period 
when  symptomatic  disorder  is  passing  into  the  state  of  actual 
disease — and  this,  I  maintain,  cannot  be  done  by  any  investi- 
gation of  symptoms,  however  minute,  short  of  exploration  of 
the  chest  by  means  of  auscultation  and  percussion.  Yet,  on  this 
distinction  between  the  two  states,  the  whole  question  of  treat- 
ment hinges. 

Dr.  Philip  has  divided  this  disease  into  four  stages,  in  which, 
he  acknowledges,  the  prognosis  and  mode  of  treatment  are  dif- 
ferent, l"""-  The  pulmonic  affection  is  merely  sympathetic,  and 
ceases  with  the  removal  of  its  cause.  This  stage  is  short  in 
duration,  mild  in  symptoms,  and  accompanied  by  no  expec- 
toration, except  some  phU'gm  with  the  cough.  2"'^°*  The  sym- 
pathetic has  produced  actual  disease  in  the  lungs,  indicated  by 
some  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  bronchia,  and  admixture  of 
pus-like  substance  in  the  expectoration,  sometimes  blood.  The 
tendency  to  fever  is  now  greater,  yet  seldom  in  the  hectic  form. 
It  is  at  this  period.  Dr.  Philip  thinks,  that  tubercles  begin  to 
form.  But,  at  the  time  Dr.  P.  wrote,  we  had  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  this  circumstance,  or,  in  fact,  of  knowing  what 
were  the  organic  changes  that  might  be  commencing  or  making 
progress  in  the  lungs — nay,  we  had  not  the  means  of  saying 
whether  organic  change  had  actually  begun.  Hence  the  diag- 
nosis was  mere  guess-work.  The  ulterior  stages  are  tlie  same  as 
in  idiopathic  phthisis,  and  on  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark. 
Dr.  Philip  says,  that  it  is  after  fulness  and  tenderness  have  taken 
place  in  the  epigastric  region,  that  the  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  affects  the  pulmonary  function.  But  how  long  after, 
or  when  it  begins  to  affect  the  pulmonary  stnicture,  neither  he 
nor  any  man  can  tell  without  the  means  alluded  to,  which  is 
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only  a  discovery  of  very  recent  date.  Without  this  investiga- 
tion then,  we  may  be  too  early  in  our  treatment  of  the  pulmonic 
affection,  or  too  late.  The  former  error  is  dangerous — but  the 
latter  is  fatal  to  the  patient.  If  auscultation  vcere  attended  vfith 
no  other  advantage  than  this  discrimination  of  the  two  stages 
of  dyspeptic  phthisis,  (a  disease  so  very  prevalent  in  this  country) 
it  would  be  the  most  valuable  discovery  of  the  present  century. 

The  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of  this  disorder  will  be  almost 
entirely  directed  against  the  hepatic  and  gastric  affection  on 
which  it  depends,  and  which  will  be  fully  detailed  farther  on. 
But  even  in  this  stage,  much  may  be  done  by  regimen,  atten- 
tion to  dress,  and  regulation  of  temperature,  in  saving  the  organs 
of  the  chest  from  any  increase  of  disorder  in  their  function,  or 
risk  of  change  in  their  structure.  This  attention  cannot  injure 
the  dyspeptic  disorder,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contribute  to  its 
removal ;  while  a  neglect  on  this  point  may  allow  a  sympto- 
matic to  change  into  an  organic  disease,  when  the  chance  of 
recovery  must  be  small  indeed. 

So  few  opportunities  are  afforded  of  ascertaining  the  state  of 
the  lungs,  by  dissection,  in  the  early  stage  of  stomach  cough, 
or  dyspeptic  phthisis,  (as  it  has  been  improperly  called,  for  in 
the  early  stage  it  is  not  phthisis  at  all,)  that  we  have  no  other 
means  of  knowing  what  is  passing,  than  by  auscultation  and 
percussion.  In  those  cases  where  the  cough  is  purely  S3'mp- 
tomatic,  and  where  there  is  no  other  disease  of  the  chest,  the 
sound  will  be  clear  in  all  parts,  and  the  air  will  be  heai'd  per- 
meating the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  in  every  direction.  In 
several  instances  where  I  have  Lately  examined  the  chest,  and 
where  there  were  only  the  phenomena  of  sympathetic  affection, 
I  have  found  some  portions  of  lung,  especially  in  the  left  side, 
where  no  respiration  could  be  heard,  and  where  the  sound  was 
quite  dull.  By  blistering,  antimonials,  colchicum,  and  seclusion, 
these  points  have  regained  their  integrity  of  function,  and  the 
sound  has  returned.  Hence  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  one  of  the 
first  changes  that  take  place,  where  symptomatic  is  passing  into 
structural  disease,  is  a  condensation  of  the  parenchymatous  Mib- 
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stance  of  the  lungs,  by  no  means  incompatible  with  restoration. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  very  first  change  is  that  of 
irvitatioii  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia 
into  a  low  kind  of  in/lammaf ion,  with  a  corresponding  change 
from  a  dry  cough  to  one  with  some  slight  expectoration.  Con- 
densation or  hepatization,  as  it  is  called,  is  probably  the  next 
change,  and  this  supposition  is,  I  think,  strengtheiMjd  by  the 
fact,  as  ascertained  by  the  stethoscope,  that  liepatixation  is  the 
most  common  of  all  organic  affections  which  we  find  in  the 
luugs  of  people  somewhat  advanced  in  dyspeptic  phthisis.  In 
the  ulterior  stages,  the  lungs  present,  of  course,  on  dissection 
and  auscultation,  the  same  phenomena  as  in  regular  idiopathic 
phthisis,  go  widely  prevalent  and  so  destructiv«  in  this  country. 

I  shall  adduce  no  more  reasons  than  are  pointed  out  above, 
why  the  medical  attendant  should  minutely  examine  the  state 
of  the  chest)  where  cough  has  supervened  on  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs.  A  delusive  hope  that  the  former  may  be 
safely  overlooked,  and  that  its  removal  will  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  improvement  of  the  hepatic  and  digestive  func- 
tions, may  very  often  cause  the  practitioner  a  world  of  chagrin 
afterwards,  when  he  finds  his  patient  getting  worse,  and  when 
an  alteration  in  the  treatment  and  prognosis  will  betray  an  error 
in  the  first  diagnosis  which  was  formed.  Whereas,  by  careful 
examination  -of  the  chest,  in  the  first  instance,  he  will  be 
ens^bled  to  form  a  more  correct  opinion,  and  consequently  to 
give  a  more  ^ua'rded  prognosis — circumstances  that  will  be  very 
u^ful  to  hio^  should  the  disease  take  a  serious  turn  in  the 
sequel. 

Should  an  examination  of  the  thoracic  organs  shew  the  exist- 
CHce  of  organic  disease  in  the  lungs,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
sending  the  patient  to  the  most  beneficial  atmosphere,  where 
the  tetwperature  should  be  regulated,  and  every  possible  means 
employed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease  in  the  lungs.  So 
much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the  climates  of 
France  and  Italy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  patient 
should  go.    If  ^ther  things  were  equal,  Nice  or  Naples  would 
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appear  to  afford  a  fairer  prospect  than  the  gloomy  skies  of 
England — at  least  before  any  purulent  expectoration  appears. 
When  a  breach  of  structure  is  once  made  in  the  lungs,  a  warm 
climate  can  do  no  good,  but  rather  increases  the  evil. 

When  puriform  matter  begins  to  issue  from  the  lungs,  whether 
from  broken-down  tubercles,  a  common  vomica,  or  a  diseased 
surface  of  mucous  membrane,  I  apprehend  a  great  revolution  is 
about  to^  take  place  in  the  general  treatment.  From  several 
cases  which  have  lately  been  under  my  own  care,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  tonic  plan,  combined  with  local  depletion  and 
counter-irritation,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  aases  milk  and 
hermit's  diet  on  which  the  phthisical  patients  are  usually  kept. 
In  external  scrofulous  sores,  our  great  object  is  to  improve  the 
general  health,  and  increase  the  general  strength — and  why 
should  not  the  same  plan  be  pursued  when  there  is  an  internal 
abscess  ? — fear  we  have  too  often  confounded  the  fever  of 
irritation — or,  in  other  words,  the  phenomena  of  hectic,  with 
inflammation — and  that  the  means  used  to  subdue  this  fever 
kave  too  often  increased  it.  Three  cases  lately  fell  under  my 
notice,  where  the  expectoration  was  purulent — the  pulse  ranging 
from  110  to  140 — whAi  hectic  fever  and  perspirations,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  symptoms  of  established  phthisis  ;  and  yet  where 
the  whole  of  these  phenomena  disappeared  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  well  acidulated  infusion  of 
roses,  .aided  by  light  animal  food — sponging  the  chest  twice  a 
day,  with  tepid  vinegar  and  water,  and  obviating  pain  in  the 
chest  by  blisters — >antimoniiil  ointment — land  oocasionail  leech- 
ing. Tliis,  too,  was  done  without  any  other  air  than  that  of 
London,  PentonviUe,  and  Brompton.*   But  it  would  be  out  of 


*  The  air  of  Brompton,  by  the  way,  is  peculiarly  mild  and  agreeable  in 
pulmonic  alTections,  as  the  Londoners  well  know,  who  send  their  children 
out  there  when  labouring  under  hooping-cough — and  who  resort  thither  them- 
selves, when  afifected  with  pulmonary  complaints.  It  is  protected  from  the 
^  easterly  and  northerly  winds  by  London  itself,  and  by  the  hills  of  PentonviUe, 
Highgate,  and  ^iampstcad.  It  is  open  to  the  South  and  West ;  and  is,  upon 
the  whole,  the  mildest  air  in  the  vicinity  of  live  metiopolis. 
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place  to  pm-sue  the  subject  of  pulmonary  disease  any  further,  as 
another  class  of  human  maladies,  to  which  the  tropical  invalid 
is  peculiarly  prone,  in  his  native  climate,  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered. Before  entering  on  this  extensive  and  difficult  subject, 
however,  I  must  dw  ell  a  little  on — 

ORGANIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  LIVER. 

I  may  venture  to  assert,  from  pretty  ample  experience,  that 
not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  labour  under 
"chronic  livkr  disease,"  as  it  is  tei-med,  on  their  return 
from  hot  climates,  have  any  organic  affection  of  that  viscus, 
which  can  be  detected  by  the  most  minute  examination.  It  is 
really  astonishing  how  many  people  are  deceived — medical  men 
as  well  as  their  patients,  respecting  enlargements  and  indura- 
tions of  the  organ  in  question.  There  are  very  few  who  labour 
under  derfingement  of  function  in  the  liver  or  digestive  apparatus, 
who  have  not  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  an  apparent  fulness 
in  the  epigastric  region,  and  under  the  false  ribs  of  the  right  side. 
These  symptoms  alone  are  quite  enough,  in  some  -men's  minds, 
to  entitle  a  tropical  invalid,  in  particular,  to  the  honour  of 
having  "chronic  hkpatitis,"  with  enlargement  of  the  organ. 
Yet,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  organ- 
ic disease  in  the  case.  The  tenderness  on  pressure,  is  infinitely 
more  common  where  there  can  be  no  suspicion  oi  organic  disease 
of  the  liver,  than  where  this  last  is  palpable  to  every  eye.  It 
is  very  common  in  the  lighter  shades,  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
degrees  of  dyspepsia,  and  arises  from  morbid  sensibility  in  the 
nerves  of  th^  stomach  and  bowels,  far  more  frequently  than  from 
change  of  structure  either  in  the  liver  or  other  contiguous  organs. 
It  is  very  often  present  even  where  there  is  no  fnnctio7ial  affec- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  viscera  j  but  where  there  is  an 
irritable  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  where  if; 
sweeps  round  under  the  liver  and  false  ribs  :  nay,  I  affirm  that  • 
this  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  to  which  so  much  uuduQ 
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importance  is  attached,  may,  at  any  time,  be  induced  by  a  dose 
"  of  purgative  medicine  that  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon.  There  is,  in  fact,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  people,  even  in 
the  highest  health,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  tenderness  on 
pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach—most  probably  owing  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  semilunar  ganglion,  or  solar  plexus,  the 
sensorium  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  What  school-boy  does  not 
know  how  easily  he  may  be  what  is  called  "  hearted"  by  a  slight 
blow  in  that  region  ?  I  repeat  it,  then,  that  tenderness,  in  epi- 
gastric, is  an  exceedingly  fallacious  sign,  and  no  criterion  at  all 
of  organic  disease  in  the  parts  underneath. 

This  natural  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  leads  to 
another  error  very  commonly  committed — namely,  the  belief 
that  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  exists.  The  moment  that  the 
fingers  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  are  thrust  against  the  parietes 
in  this  region,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  thrown  into  action, 
and  one  of  the  rigid  bellies  of  the  rectus,  on  the  right  side,  is 
every  day  mistaken  for  the  edge  of  the  liver.  Of  this  mistake 
I  have  seen  numerous  examples.  No  accurate  judgment  can  be 
formed  till  the  patient  is  placed  in  such  a  position  as  entirely 
relaxes  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  some  people,  indeed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  these  muscles  relaxed  in  any  positiony 
■while  under  examination ;  as  they  are  voluntarily  or  involunta- 
rily thrown  into  action  the  moment  the  fingers  are  applied  to 
these  parts.  And,  after  this  relaxation  is  obtained,  a  loaded  state 
of  the  colon,  no  uncommon  occurrence,  M'ill  often  deceive  the 
incautious  practitioner,  and  lead  him  to  think  he  has  discovered 
an  indurated  liver,  which,  in  a  few  days,  disappears  under  the 
use  of  aperient  medicine  ! 

In  respect  to  fulness  of  the  epigastrium,  there  is  much  mis- 
conception. In  corpulent  people,  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
in  this  symptom ;  while,  in  lean  people,  and  especially  in  people 
who  have  become  emaciated,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  fuhiess  is 
more  apparejit  tlian  real.  In  fact,  in  almost  all  people  who  are 
naturally  thin,  or  emaciated  by  ill  health,  there  is  an  ajyparent 
fulness  in  the  epigastrium  while  in  the  erect  posture,  produced 
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by  the  shrunk  state  of  the  abdomen.    In  some  individuals  the 
,  stomach  is  much  larger  than  in  others,  and  any  distention  of  this 
organ,  by  food  or  flatus,  will  give  an  unnatural  appearance  of 
fulness  to  this  region. 

Pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  or,  indeed,  in  the  "  right  side," 
is  another  symptom  which  leads  many  astray.  The  biliary  organ 
occupies  a  large  space,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  organs  and 
structures  much  more  susceptible  of  pain  than  itself.  The  in- 
tercostal and  other  muscles,  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  and 
different  contiguous  parts,  are  far  oftener  the  seat  of  pain  than 
the  liver  itself — and  even  when  the  seat  of  pain  is  in  the  biliary 
apparatus,  it  is  more  frequently  in  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts  than 
in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  But  'puin  is  no  proof  of  organic 
disease  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  most  painful  disease  to 
which  the  human  fabric  is  subject,  tic  douloureux,  is  unaccom- 
panied by  any  visible  -change  in  the  part!,  and  often  has  its  cause 
at  a  great  distance  from  its  apparent  seat. 

In  respect  to  a  symptom  which  has  been,  time  immemorial, 
considered  as  pathognomonic  of  liver  disease — jjo?«  at  the  tip 
of  the  right  shoulder — I  acknowledge  that  it  does,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  exist.  But,  from  what  I  have  myself  seen, 
and  from  an  examination  of  the  records  of  cases  where  dissection 
proved  the  existence  of  organic  disease  in  the  liver,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  symptom  does  not  accompany  one  twentieth  of 
the  diseases  in  question ;  and  that,  when  it  does  obtain,  it  is  far 
more  frequently  an  accompaniment  of  disordered  function  than 
disease  of  structure.  Neither  is  this  pain  so  generally  in  the  tip 
of  the  shoulder  as  is  supposed.  It  is  very  often  seated  in  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  nay,  still  loAver  down  among  the 
long  muscles  of  the  back.  I  have  known  it  to  continue  long  and 
troublesome,  where  the  functions  of  the  liver  were  but  little  af- 
fected, and  where  the  case  was  evidently  dyspepsia,  dependent 
on  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  upper  bowels— 
and  it  has  disappeared  under  the  use  of  medicines  directed  en- 
tirely to  the  dyspepsia.  Why  this  part  should  be  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  this  sympathetic  pain  than  other  parts  of  the  bodj^. 
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is  by  no  means  accounted  for  by  any  particular  distribution  of 
nerves.  True  it  is,  that  there  is  no  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  the  nerves  of  which  do  not  communicate,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  the  nerves  of  all  other  parts ;  but  this  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  peculiar  courses  and  directions  in  which  sympathies 
run.  Thus,  tic  douloureux,  when  dependent  on  irritation  in  the 
digestive  organs,  takes  its  seat  very  generally  on  one  side  of  the 
face — for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can  possibly  be  given. 

Pain,  then,  whether  in  the  region  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  in 
the  shoulder,  or  in  the  back,  is  no  criterion  of  organic  disease  of 
the  liver.  It  is  more  frequently  absent  than  present  in  such 
disease — and,  when  present,  it  is  more  commonly  dependent  on 
disordered  function  of  the  liver  or  stomach,  than  on  changes  of 
structure  in  either  of  these  organs. 

This  symptom,  by  the  way,  is  rather  a  sense  of  burning  or 
aching,  than  actual  pain.  It  is  more  felt  when  exercise  is  taken 
than  when  the  individual  is  quiet — and  is  very  generally  in- 
creased when  the  stomach  is  more  than  usually  out  of  order,  or 
when  any  temporary  irritation  of  mind  is  kindled  up. 
-  These  are  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  fallacy  in  regard  to 
organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  often  lead  to  unnecessary  courses 
of  mercury  and  other  medicines,  that,  at  least,  do  no  good,  but 
sometimes  much  harm. 

What  evidence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we  of  change  of 
structure  in  the  biliary  apparatus  ?  If  this  organ  can  be  felt  pro- 
truding below  the  ribs,  we  can  say  it  is  enlarged,  but  of  what 
that  enlargement  consists  no  pathologist  can  tell — unless  he 
speak  by  guess.  It  may  be  tubercles — it  may  be  interstitial 
deposits  in  the  parenchymatous  structure,  of  various  kinds  and 
consistencies — or  hypertrophy  of  the  parenchyma  itself — it  may 
be  hydatids,  &c.  but  the  scalpel  alone  can  unravel  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease — and  then  it  is  little  consolation  to  the  owner  of 
the  organ,  even  should  its  portrait  form  a  beautiful  and  expen- 
sive plate,  or  the  diseased  mass  be  preserved  in  that  fluid  which 
destroyed  its  original  texture,  and  life  itself. 
•  Of  the  various  changes  of  structure  which  dissection  has  shewn 
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in  the  livers  of  those  who  have  sojoimied  in  hot  and  unhealthy 
climates,  an  enlavgementj  generally  with  induration,  of  the  pa- 
renchymatous structure  of  the  organ,  is  by  far  the  most  common. 
Whether  this  increase  of  volume  be  owing  to  simple  increase  of 
the  natural  structure  (hypertrophia  or  reproduction,  as  it  is  cal- 
led by  some  foreign  writers)  or  to  an  interstitial  deposit  of  fatty, 
albuiiiinous,  or  other  animal  material,  admits  of  some  doubt. 
That  the  liver,  like  the  heart,  may  become  magnified  by  multi- 
plication, as  it  were,  of  its  own  natural  substance,  is  by  no  means 
improbable ;  since  we  every  day  see  livers  of  immense  size,  but 
of  apparently  healthy,  or  at  least  homogeneous  structure,  in  the 
bodies  of  those  who  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  liver  disease  dur- 
ing life.    But,  in  the  great  majority  of  those  Avho  have  evinced 
derangement  of  function  and  increase  of  size  in  the  biliary  organ, 
we  find  a  variegated  appearance  in  the  structure  after  death, 
proving  an  interstitial  deposit,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  enlargement.  To  the  other  morbid  growths, 
as  tubercles,  hydatids,  &c.  the  tropical  invalid  is  not  more  sub- 
ject than  his  countrymen  at  home. 

There  is  yet  another  organic  disease  of  the  liver,  more  com- 
mon in  this  country  than  in  hot  climates ;  which  consists  of  a 
diminution  and  condensation  of  the  parenchymatous  structure 
with  a  corresponding  inefficiency  of  function,  and  a  long  train 
of  symptoms  which  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

The  above  are  the  principal  changes  which  the  biliary  appa- 
ratus undergoes  during  life,  and  which  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  the  knife  after  death.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  "  can  we  not  tell 
by  the  symptoms  what  is  tlie  organic  change  gomg  on?"  I 
venture  to  assert  that  we  cannot.  Since  little  can  be  learnt  from 
external  examination,  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  structural  dis- 
ease in  the  liver,  we  have  only  the  disorder  of  function,  and  its 
consequences  on  the  constitution,,  to  guide  us — and  I  unhesitat- 
ingly aver,  that  disorder  of  function  in  the  biliary  apparatus  is  of- 
ten more  considerable  where  there  is  no  change  of  structure,  than 
where  there  is  organic  disease  of  great  and  irremediable  magni- 
tude. This  is  so  much  the  case,  that,  when  I  find  much  func- 
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tional  disturbance  in  the  biliaiy  secretion,  and  n)uch  constitu- 
tional derangement  resulting  thence,  I  conclude  (unless  there  be 
tangible  enlargement)  that  the  structure  of  the  liver  is  unaffected 
in  any  material  degree. 

The  symptoms  which  afford  the  greatest  probability  of  orga- 
nic disease  in  the  liver  (supposing  that  no  tangible  enlargement 
is  present,  foi-  then  the  case  is  unequivocal),  are  wasting  of  the 
body,  a  peculiar  sallow  and  unhealthy  aspect  of  countenance, 
permanent  yellowness  of  the  skin,  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  dropsical  effusions.  None  of  these  symptoms 
are  certain  criteria,  nor  even  the  whole  of  them  combined — they 
merely  afford  presumptive  proof.  They  may  all,  even  the  per- 
manent jaundice,  exist,  where  the  scalpel  can  detect  no  material 
change  of  structure.*  The  moi-bid  condition  of  the  bile,  or,  in 
other  words,  disordered  function  of  the  liver,  is,  as  I  observed 
before,  much  more  conspicuous  and  severe  in  many  cases  where 
there  is  no  change  of  structure,  than  in  cases  where  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  is  unequivocal,  and  the  whole  organ  full  of  tu- 
bercles or  other  morbid  growths.  This  is  hardly  credible ;  but 
it  is  a  fact.  I  have  seen  motions,  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  containing  the  most  healthy-looking  bile,  where  the  liver 
reached  as  low  as  the  umbilicus,  and  was  found  after  death  a 
mass  of  disease ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  practitioner 
must  have  seen  patients  passing,  for  months  in  succession,  or 
rather  for  years,  the  most  depraved  biliary  secretion,  deranging 
the  functions  of  all  the  abdominal  organs  and  powTrfullj'  dis- 
turbing the  health,  where  no  organic  disease  could  have  existed, 
since  all  these  symptoms  have  been  found  to  vanish  suddenly, 
under  the  influence  of  proper  medicine,  diet,  and  pure  air. 

In  fine,  we  have  no  certain  mark  of  organic  disease  of  the 


•  Cases  of  permanent  jaundice  are  on  record,  where  no  organic  disease  of 
the  liver  or  obstruction  of  its  ducts  could  be  found  after  death.  Such  oases, 
however,  are  very  rare  ;  and  permanent  jaundice  may  generally  be  set  down 
as  dependent  on  some  tumour  in  the  liver  pressing  on  the  bile  duels,  and 
causing  regurgitation,  or  absorption  of  the" bile  into  the  circujatiou. 
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Jiver,  but  tangible  enlargement  of  its  substance,  and  then,  no 
certainty  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  morbid  structure — all  the 
disorders  of  its  function,  and  the  consequences  of  these  disorders 
on  the  general  health,  being  found  infinitely  more  often  without 
than  with  any  cognizable  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
biliary  apparatus. 

This  investigation  or  analysis  of  diagnostic  symptoms,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  for  it  narrows 
the  treatment  into  two  principal  indications — that  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  reparation  of  diseased  structure,  and  that  which 
is  directed  to  the  correction  of  disordered  function.* 

Diseased  Structure.  As  I  have  already  shewn  that  we  have 
DO  certain  proof  of  diseased  structure  in  the  liver,  except  by  its 
tangible  enlargement,  so  it  is  to  this  state  that  1  confine  myself 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  for  this  criterion  being  absent,  all  we 
can  aim  at  is  the  improvement  of  disordered  function,  which 
will  be  fully  treated  of  afterwards. 

Have  we  any,  and  what  methods  of  removing  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  including  various  kinds  of  morbid  growth  ?  That  sim- 
ple enlargement  of  this  organ  is  often  removed  by  proper  means, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  j  but  that  we  have  much  power  over  tu- 
bercular or  hydatid  growths,  is  very  questionable.  In  all  kinds 
of  enlargement,  however,  one  great  object  is  to  cut  off  as  much 
of  the  supply  by  which  the  morbid  growth  is  fed,  as  possible — 
and  the  next  is  to  promote  the  absorption  of  what  has  already 
taken  place.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that,  hi  most  morbid 
growths,  both  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere,  there  is  more  or  less 


•  Inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  and  irritation,  are  rather  to  be  consi- 
dered the  morbid  processes  by  which  structure  is  changed,  and  function 
disordered,  than  the  organic  and  functional  affections  themselves.  It  would 
not  be  proper  to  say  that  a  man  labours  under  organic  disease  of  the  lungs 
because  he  is  affected  with  pneumonia,  though  the  pulmonic  inflammation 
may  terminate  in  or  produce  disorganization.  And,  on  the  same  principle, 
I  do  not  class  hepatitis,  acute  or  chronic,  among  the  organic  changes  in  the 
liver,  though  it  leads  to  those  changes. 
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increased  activity  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part — or,  in  other 
words,  inflammation,  generally  of  the  chronic  kind.    This  alow 
or  chronic  hepatitis,  by  which  the  biliary  organ  is  ultimately 
changed  in  structure,  with  induration  and  enlargement,  shews 
itself  more  by  derangement  of  function  in  the  organ  itself,  and 
in  those  organs  with  which  it  is  associated  in  office,  together 
with  a  number  of  anomalous  symptoms  in  the  constitution  at 
large,  than  by  those  symptoms  which  are  common  to  slow  in- 
flammation in  other  structures  of  the  body.    We  must  not  ex-r 
pect  to  find  quickness  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and  other 
inflammatory  phenomena,  attending  this  slow  process  of  disor^- 
ganization,  though  these  are  more  easily  excited  by  slight  causes 
than  where  there  is  no  local  disease.    The  constitutional  dis- 
turbance will  be  found  to  be  more  proportioned  to  the  derangcrr 
ment  of  the  biliary  secretion  than  to  the  change  of  structure  or 
increase  of  bulk  in  the  organ  itself.    Every  practitioner  must 
have  seen  instances  where  the  livet  descended  low  in  the  abdo- 
men with  little  apparent  inconvenience  to  the  constitution, 
while,  in  other  cases,  where  the  same  organ  could  scarcely  be 
felt,  the  great  deterioration  of  its  function  has  produced  the 
utmost  distress  of  mind  and  body,  and  led  to  dropsical  effusions, 
fevers,  and  other  diseases  destructive  of  life.    From  this  it  will 
be  evident  that  one  great  object  in  the  treatment  of  structural 
disease  of  the  liver,  is  to  correct  or  improve  its  function  ;  and, 
as  an  inflammatory  irritation  is  at  least  a  main  cause  both  of  the 
organic  change  that  is  going  forward,  and  the  disordered  secre- 
tion that  obtains,  the  removal  of  all  agents  that  increase  or  keep 
up  this  irritation  or  inflammation,  is  tisine  qua  non  in  the  treatT 
ment.    As  my  object  in  this  Essay  is  rather  to  render  the  indi- 
cations simple  and  clear,  than  to  enter  into  minute  details  of 
therapeutical  management^,  I  need  only  observe  that,  in  the  or- 
ganic disease  of  which  we  are  treating,  our  main  chance  of  suc- 
cess lies  in  dietetic  discipline.    If  the  patient  will  not  consent 
to  abandon  the  luxuries  of  the  table  and  the  stimulation  of  wine 
and  all  fermented  liquors,  his  fate  is  cast,  and  bloated  dropsyj 
with  all  its  horrors,  will  soon  overtake  him. 
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Rigid  abstinence  in  respect  to  food,  and  a  total  abandoiunent 
of  every  kind  of  vinous  and  spirituous  potation,  act  in  a  triply 
beneficial  manner.  This  system  diminishes  the  supply  of  nutri- 
ment to  the  morbid  growth — withdraws  stimulation  from  an 
already  irritated  or  inflamed  organ — and  powerfully  promotes 
the  absorption  of  any  interstitial  deposit  or  other  preternatural 
growth  in  the  biliary  apparatus.  The  result  is  an  improvement 
in  the  function  of  the  organ,  and  a  general  amelioration  of  the 
health,  if  at  all  within  the  reach  of  amelioration. 

This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  treatment  in  organic,  as 
well  as  in  functional  disease.  All  the  others  are  subordinate, 
but  many  of  them  very  important.  There  are  medicines  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  capable  of  increasing  the  power  of 
the  absorbents  in  the  removal  of  morbid  growths.  The  principal 
one  is  mercury  j  but  it  must  be  very  carefully  managed  in  or- 
ganic diseases.  Mercurial  frictions  over  the  region  of  the  liver 
should  be  preceded  by  several  repetitions  of  a  smaller  or  greater 
number  of  leeches,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  After  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the 
leeches  should  be  re-applied — then  a  crop  of  pustules  brought 
out  by  tartarized  antimony — and  then  again,  the  original  mea- 
sures renewed.  A  succession  of  changes,  in  this  way,  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  long  continued  course  of  any  one  reme- 
dial process.*  In  the  mean  time,  the  secretions  should  be 
strictly  attended  to.  Gentle  bitter  aperients,  as  rhubarb  com- 
bined with  extract  of  chamomile  or  gentiauj  may  be  given,  and 
even  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  when  the  appetite  and  digestive 
powers  are  weak.  These  means  will  enable  the  patient  to  take 
in  and  digest  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  and  unirritating  nutri- 


'*  The  propriety  of  a  course  of  mercury,  so  as  to  aflect  the  constitution, 
in  tangible  enlargements  of  the  liver,  must  depend  on  tHe  circumstances  of 
the  individual  case  ;  for  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  recommend  it  as  a 
general  rule,  though  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  association,  in  the 
mind,  of  an  enlarged  liver  aiid  a  course  of  mercury.  It  is  known,  howcvci", 
that  mercury  is  more  beneficial  in  functional,  than  in  structural  diseases  of 
this  organ. 
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ment  to  sustain  the  constitution,  while  attempts  are  made  to 
reduce  the  unnatural  structure  in  the  liver.  In  organic  as  well 
as  functional  disease  of  the  biliary  apparatus  there  is  generally 
great  derangement  in  tlie  functions  of  the  skin  and  the  kidneys. 
Colchicum  and  the  taraxacum  are  very  useful  auxiliaries  in  such 
cases,  while  the  greatest  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  dress,  and  to 
avoiding  night  air  and  moisture.  The  saline  aperient  waters  of 
Cheltenham,  with  the  combined  advantage  of  country  air  and 
mental  amusement,  will  much  contribute  to  improve  the  function 
of  the  liver,  and,  through  that  process,  the  structure.  Too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  urinary  secretion  in  hepatic  diseases, 
though  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  dropsical  effusions 
are  the  consequences  which  are  most  to  be  dreaded  in  all  organic 
affections  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  and  they  generally  become 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  fatal  termination.  The  taraxacum,  in 
the  form  of  expressed  juice^  or  decoction  of  the  root,  with  su- 
pertartrate  of  potass  and  spices,  is  a  very  valuable  medicine,  as 
it  improves  the  biliary  secretion,  and  acts  both  on  the  bowels 
and  kidneys.  It  may  be  used  as  a  good  substitute  for  mercury, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  lessen  the  quantity  that  might  otherwise  be 
considered  necessary,  of  that  active  mineral.  How  far  iodine 
may  possess  the  power  of  reducing  morbid  growths  in  the  liver, 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  but  it  seems  worthy  of  trial.  In 
India,  the  actual  cautery  is  much  used  by  the  native  doctors,  in 
enlargements  both  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  especially  of  the 
latter — and  often  with  benefit.  Europeans  do  not  like  to  sub- 
mit to  this  appareyitLy^  but  not  really,  formidable  operation. 
The  moxa  might  also  be  of  some  service. 

These  very  brief  observations  are  all  that  I  deem  necessary  to 
offer  in  respect  to  that  organic  disease  of  the  liver  which  is  as- 
certained by  tangible  enlargement.  Without  this  criterion  we 
have  no  positive  proof  of  organic  disease  at  all,  and  consequently 
our  whole  system  of  treatment  hinges  on  regulating  and  im- 
proving the  hepatic  function,  an  indication  which  it  is  of  infinite 
importance  to  pursue,  and  which  would  save  many  lives  that  are 
annually  lost  under  the  impression  of  organic  disease,  and  under 
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the  system  of  treatment  which  is  considered  suitable  to  such  a 
condition  of  the  biliary  apparatus.  I  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce the  diagnosis  within  its  proper,  or  at  all  events,  its  prac- 
tical limits,  and  to  restrain  the  vague  notions  respecting  "  liver 
disease,"  which  are  so  prevalent  and  so  detrimental.  Indeed,  I 
am  convinced  that,  were  the  term  and  the  idea  of  "organic 
disease"  of  the  liver  obliterated,  not  only  from  the  nosological 
chart,  but  from  the  minds  of  practitioners,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  their  patients.  No  possible  danger  can  accrue  from 
mistaking  an  organic  disease  of  the  liver  for  a  functional  one — 
but  much  mischief  may  result  from  the  contrary  mistake.  This 
will  appear  a  strange  position  to  be  maintained,  and  is  the  re- 
verse of  that  commonly  laid  down ;  but  it  is  not  stated  without 
mature  reflexion.  More  diseases  of  structure  in  the  liver  would 
be  cured  by  careful  attention  to  its  function,  than  by  all  the 
other  means  put  together. 

In  quitting  this  subject,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say, 
that  acute  inflammation  of  this  organ  is  passed  over  as  not  pro- 
perly coming  within  the  common  acceptation  of  structural  or 
functional  disease.  It  is  to  be  treated  like  any  other  acute  in- 
flammation, but  with  more  attention  to  mercurial  purgatives. 
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ON 

MORBID  SENSIBILITY 

or  THE 

STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 


We  now  come  to  a  class  of  complaints  of  most  extensive  bear- 
ing, and  of  paramount  importance — not  only  to  the  valetudi- 
narian, but  to  almost  every  individual  in  civilized  life ;  a  class 
which  so  much  disturbs  our  moral,  as  well  as  our  physical  na- 
ture, that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  greater  sufferer,  the 
mind  or  the  body  !  This  malady,  or  rather  abstract  of  all 
maladies,  is,  in  itself  such  a  Proteus — arises  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent causes — assumes  so  many  different  shapes. — .produces  so 
many  strange  and  contrary  effects,  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  give  it  a  name  as  to  describe  its  ever-varying  features.  It 
knocks  at  the  door  of  every  gradation  of  society,  from  the  cabinet 
minister,  planning  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  to  the  squalid 
inhabitant  of  St.  Giles  or  Saffron  Hill,  whose  exterior  exhales 
the  effluvia  of  filth,  and  interior,  those  of  inebriating  potations. 
No  moral  attributes,  no  extent  of  power,  no  amount  of  wealth, 
are  proofs  against  this  wide-spreading  evil.  The  philosopher, 
the  divine,  the  general,  the  judge,  the  merchant,  the  miser,  and 
tlie  spendthrift,  are  all,  and  in  no  very  unequal  degree,  a  prey  to 
the  Proteian  enemy.  If  this  statement  be  correct — if,  under 
such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  excited  by  such  a  variety 
of  caused,!  the  same  malady,  or  class  of  maladies,  should  be 
found  to  assail  such  different  characters,  and  give  rise  to  such 
an  endless  variety  of  phenomena,  there  must  surely  be  some 
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connecting  link,  some  prevailing  error,  common  to  all,  which 
can  thus  place  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant,  the  affluent  and 
the  indigent,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  on  one  common  level 
in  regard  to  a  particular  affliction  of  body  and  mind.  The  desig- 
nations which  have  been  applied  to  this  disease  are  numerous, 
and  not  one  of  them  expressive  of  the  real  nature  of  the  malady, 
but  only  of  some  of  its  multiform  symptoms.  Of  all  these 
designations,  indigestion  has  been  the  most  hacknied  title,  and 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  erroneous.  The  very  worst  forms 
of  the  disease — forms,  in  which  the  body  is  tortured  for  years, 
and  the  mind  ultimately  wrecked,  often  exhibit  no  sign  or  proof 
of  indigestion — the  appetite  being  good — the  digestion  com- 
plete— and  the  aU'ine  evacuations  natural  Nearly  the  same 
objection  lies  against  the  term  dyspkpsia,  or  difficult  digestion. 
The  train  of  symptoms  exhibited  in  indigestion  or  dyspepsia,  is 
only  one  feature,  (a  very  common  one  I  grant,)  of  the  Pioteian 
malady  under  consideration  ;  and  by  no  means  the  most  dis- 
tressing one.  The  term  hypochondriasis  conveys  no  just  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  diBease,  though  a  group  of  some  of  its 
more  prominent  phenomena  is  usually  understood  by  that  term. 
CuUen  was  very  wrong  in  defining  hypochondriasis  to  be  "in- 
digestion, with  languor,  sadness,  and  fear,  from  uncertain  causes, 
in  a  melancholic  temperament."  Many  of  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  of  hypochondriacism  are  unattended  with  indigestion. 
Neither  is  Falret  correct  in  making  the  brain  the  seat  of  hypo- 
chondriacism. The  mind  is  affected,  no  doubt— but  only  in  a 
secondary  manner.  "  Bilious  disorder"  is  a  term  equally  vague 
and  equally  erroneous  as  the  others.  Derangement  of  the  biliary  _ 
secretion  is  a  frequent  concomitant,  perhaps  a  frequent  cause 
or  consequence  of  the  malady,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always 
present,  and  when  present,  it  is  only  one  feature  of  the  disease, 
and  does  not  constitute  its  nature  or  essence.  Of  the' various 
other  designations,  as  spleen,  vapours,  melancholy,  nervousness, 
irritability,  mental  despondency,  &c.  I  need  only  say  that  they 
are  forms  or  features  of  a  disorder  that  assumes  almost  all  forms 
— hence  my  sagacious  friend.  Dr.  Marshall  Hftll,  not  inaptly. 
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applied  to  this  class,  the  generic  name  miwosbb,  or  imitators — 
an  appellation  which  is  very  significant,  but  which,  of  course, 
conveys  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  malady.  It  would,  there- 
fore, he  of  great  advantage  to  society  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the 
profession,  could  we  ascertain  the  leading  causes  by  which  this 
disorder  is  produced,  the  link  by  which  its  proteiform  features 
are  connected,  and  the  means  by  which  so  complicated  an  afflic- 
tion may  be  averted  or  removed.  In  order  to  clear  the  way  for 
this  investigation,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  presently 
seen,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  physiological  and  patho- 
logical observations. 

In  the  nervous  system  we  distinguish  two  great  classes  of 
nerves — those  which  take  their  origin  from  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow — and  those  which  are  called  the  ganglionic  nerves.  The 
former  transmit  sensations  to  the  sensorium,  and  nervous  in- 
fluence to  the  voluntary  muscles — the  latter  regulate  the  func- 
tions of  various  vital  and  other  organs,  as  those  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  heart,  &c.  It  is  in  the  first  class  of  nerves  that  we  find 
the  common  sensibility  of  touch,  and  also  the  nerves  of  the 
other  senses,  as  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting.  These 
nerves  of  sense  teach  us  at  once,  that  particular  kinds  of  sen- 
sibility only  aire  possessed  by  particular  nerves.  The  optic  nerve 
is  only  sensible  to  light,  and  will  not  convey  the  sense  of  touch, 
hearing,  tasting,  or  smelling  :* — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
auditory  nerve  receives  no  impression  from  light,  or  any  thing 
but  sound.  The  nerves  distributed  over  the  body  for  touch, 
will  not  convey  atiy  other  impression  than  that  which  is  peculiar 


*  The  eye,  for  instance,  in  a  state  of  health,  may  be  touched  by  the  finger, 
and  hardly  a  sensation  will  be  excited;  but  let  the  same  organ  be  inflamed, 
and  then  the  most  painful  sensation  will  be  produced  by  the  slightest  toucl>. 
In  the  same  way,  the  cai'tilaginous  surfaces  and  thc' synovial  membranes  of 
the  joints  are  endued  with  a  peculiar,  and  not  a  common  sensibility.  They 
feel  not  the  friction  produced  by  even  violent  motion  ;  but  let  inflammation 
take  place  in  these  parts,  and  then  the  peculiar  or  unconscious  sensibility 
will  be  raised  or  changed  into  common  or  morljid  sensibility,  and  thc  slightest 
motion  will  be  attended  with  exquisite  pain. 
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to  their  office.  Whenever  the  proper  stimuhis  is  applied'  to  any 
of  these  nerves, .^V€  are  conscious  of  the  impi'ession,  at  least 
while  we  are  awake.  Now  the  ganglionic  nerves  have  their 
peculiar  offices  and  stimuli,  as  well  as  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves 
— but  with  this  great  difference,  that  we  are  quite  unconscious 
of  the  impressions  made  on  them,  as  long  as  the  impression  is 
within  the  range  of  salutary  action.  The  stomach  is  as  sensible 
to  the  stimulus  of  food  as  the  retina  is  to  light,  but  we  feel 
nothing  of  the  impression.  Let  any  one  attentively  observe 
when  he  eats  plain  food,  or  swallows  plain  drink.  He  feels 
both  of  these  in  his  mouth  and  palate ;  but  the  moment  that 
either  of  them  passes  down  the  cEsophagus,  he  is  quite  uncon- 
scious of  its  presence  in  the  stomach.  It  is  so  with  all  the 
internal  organs.  The  lungs  feel  the  air,  but  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  its  presence  in  the  air-cells — the  heart  feels  the  stimulus 
of  blood,  without  our  knowledge — the  gall-bladder  is  sensible  to 
the  presence  of  bile — the  intestines  to  chyme  and  to  faeces — the 
urinary  bladder  to  urine,  and  so  on — while  the  intellectual 
system  is  quite  unconscious  of  all  these  sensibilities. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  farther.  Swallow  a  tea-spoonful  of 
tincture  of  capsicum,  or  a  wine-glassful  of  brandj'^,  and  then 
we  feel  not  only  a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
but  a  certain  degree  of  the  same  sensation  in  the  stomach.* 


*  We  hear  it  commonly  laid  down  by  lecturers  and  others,  that  there  is 
greater  sensibility  at  the  extremities  of  tubes  and  passages  in  the  body,  as 
the  cEsophagus,  urethra,  rectum,  &c.  than  in  the  other  portioivs  of  the  same 
conduits.  This  is  not  a  very  clear  view  of  the  subject.  There  is  more  com- 
mon or  cutaneous  sensibility  at  these  extremities  of  passages,  but  less  of  the 
organic  sensibility  peculiar  to  these  structures.  When  warm  water  is  thrown 
tip  by  a  syringe  into  the  rectum  and  colon,  the  heat  is  only  felt  in  the  anus, 
unless  the  temperature  be  so  high-  as  to  greatly  offend  the  oi-ganic  sensibility 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  when  a  sense  of  pain  rather  than  heat  is  felt  in  the 
bowels.  It  is  the  same  with  cold  water  injected  into  the  intestines.  It  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  cold  in  the  rectum,  but  no  sensation  at  all  in  the  intes- 
tines, unless  it  be  of  very  low  temperature,  when  it  occasions  a  dull  colicky 
pain  in  tlte  howels 

It  is  highly  probable  that  different  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are 
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Simple  as  this  experiment  may  appear,  and  unimportant  any 
conclusion  thence  resulting,  it  nevertheless  unfolds  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  views  in  pathology,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
precepts  in  the  art  of  preserving  health.  The  moment  we  call 
forth  co7iscious  sensation  in  the  stomach,  whether  that  be  of  a 
pleasurable  or  a  painful  kind,  we  offer  a  violence  to  that  organ, 
however  slight  may  be  the  degree.  Whenever  the  conscious 
sensibility  of  the  stomach  (or  indeed  of  any  other  internal  organ) 
is  excited  by  any  thing  we  introduce  into  it — by  any  thing 
generated  in  it — or  by  any  influence  exercised  on  it,  through 
the  medium  of  any  other  organ,  we  rouse  one  of  Nature's  sen- 
tinels, who  gives  us  warning  that  her  salutary  laws  are  violated, 
or  on  the  point  of  being  violated.  Let  us  view  the  matter  closer. 
We  take  an  abstemious  meal  of  plain  food,  M'ithout  any  stimu- 
lating drink.  Is  there  any  conscious  5e?w«<iow  produced  thereby 
in  the  stomach  ?  I  say  no.  We  feel  a  slight  degi-ee  of  pleasant 
sensation  throughout  the  whole  frame,  especially  if  we  have 
fasted  for  some  time  previously,  but  no  distinct  sensation  in  the 
stomach.  There  is  not — there  ought  not  to  be,  any  conscious 
sensibility  excited  in  this  organ  by  the  presence  of  food  or  drink, 
in  a  state  of  health — so  true  is  the  observation  that,  to  feel  that 
we  have  a  stomach  at  all  is  no  good  sign. 

Tlie  physiological  action  of  food  and  drink  on  the  stomach  is 
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endued  with  different  kinds  of  sensibility.  The  Sensibility  df  the  stomach  is 
in  consonance  with,  the  presence  of  undii(Bsted 'food,  which  would  occasion 
much  inconvenience  in  the  duodenum  and  other  intestines ;  while  we  know 
that  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  duodenum  produces  no  unpleasant  effect  there, 
whereas,  if  it  regurgitate  into  the  stomach,  it  disorders  the  whole  system. 
The  organic  sensibility  of  the  large  intestines  is  very  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  the  small.  The  presence  of  fajces  in  the  colon  and  rectum  produces 
no  sensation;  but  if  matters  pass  down  undigested  ftom  the  stomach,  thfe 
whole  line  of  the  intestines  is  imtated  and  annoyed — although  the  effects  are 
not  felt  tltcre,  but  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body  from  sympathy.  Onions, 
chesnuts,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  eaten  in  the ,  evening,  will  disturb  the 
organic  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  producing  what  is  called  the 
Sdgets,  rcbtlcssneas,  incubus,  and  sundry  other  disagreeable  sensation?,  in 
parts  of  the  body  far  remote  from  the  actual  scat  of  the  irritation. 
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shewn  more  on  other  organs  and  parts  than  in  the  Btomach  itself. 
When  the  quantity  is  moderate  and  the  quality  simple,  there  is 
nothing  more  experienced  than  a  general  sense  of  refreshment ; 
and  the  restitution  of  vigour,  if  some  degree  of  exhaustion  were 
previously  induced.  We  are  then  fit  for  either  mental  or  cor- 
poreal exertion.  But  let  a  full  meal  be  made,  and  let  some 
Avine  or  other  stimulating  liquor  be  taken — we  still  feel  no  dis- 
tinct sensation  in  the  stomach ;  but  we  experience  a  degree  of 
general  excitement  or  exhilaration — the  circulation  is  quickened 
—the  face  shews  an  increase  of  colour — the  countenance  be- 
comes more  animated — the  ideas  more  fluent.  This  excitement 
from  food  and  drink,  however,  is  not  only  transient,  but  it  is 
moreover  partial.  In  proportion  as  we  have  excited  the  gang- 
lionic system  of  nerves,  or,  in  other  words,  the  involuntary  or 
vital  organs,  (stomach,  heart,  &c.)  we  disqualify  the  voluntary 
muscles  for  action,  and  the  intellectual  system  for  deep  thought 
and  other  mental  operations.  In  fact,  we  are  then  only  fit  to 
sit  and  talk  very  comfortably  over  our  wine — and  ultimately  to 
go  to  sleep.  Whether  this  habit,  which  is  that  of  civilized 
life  in  general,  be  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  preserving  or 
regaining  health,  is  a  question  which  I  shall  presently  discuss  j 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  sufficiently  evident  that  pleasur-;- 
able  sensations  are  diffused  over  mind  and  body,  by  the  presence 
of  food  and  wine  in  the  stomach,  luithoiU  the  existence  of  any 
distinct  sensation  in  the  stomach  itself.  This  is  an  obvious 
truth,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  remember  it.  For  if  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  in  a  state  of  health,  be  capable  of  ex- 
citing pleasurable  emotions  in  the  mind,  and  comfortable  sensa- 
tions in  the  body,  on  the  application  of  good  food  and  generous 
wine,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  nerves,  when  in  a  disordered 
state,  are  equally  capable  of  exciting  the  most  gloomy  thoughts 
in  the  mind,  and  the  most  painful  sensations  in  the  body,  on 
the  application  of  the  very  same  species  of  refection,  either 
■with  or  without  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  stomach  itself. 
When  the  stomach  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  application  of 
pertain  agents  w  ill  irritate  its  nerves,  and  produce  a  train  of 
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phenomena  bearing  considerable  analogy  to  those  resulting  from 
the  application  of  common  food  in  a  disordered  state,  of  the 
gastric  nerves.  Thus,  let  some  tartar  emetic  be  secretly  intro- 
duced with  tlie  wine  which  a  man  drinks  after  dinner.  Instead 
of  the  pleasant  sensations  usually  produced  by  this  beverage, 
he  soon  begins  to  perceive  a  languor  of  mind  and  body — the 
face  grows  pale  instead  of  red — the  mind  is  unsteady  and  de- 
pressed— the  muscular  power  is  diminished — the  head  aches  or 
becomes  confused — the  heart  beats  slovt'  or  intermits — in  short, 
there  is  a  prostration  of  all  the  corporeal  and  intellectual  powers 
— and  all  this,  in  many  cases,  before  any  disagreeable  sensation, 
is  felt  in  the  stomach.  At  length,  nausea  and  vomiting  take 
place  (if  the  dose  be  considerable  enough) — the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  rejected,  re-action  succeeds,  and  the  mental  and  cor- 
poreal energy  is  once  more  restored. — If  tincture,  or  any  other 
preparation  of  digitalis  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  a  train 
of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  is  induced  throughout  the 
whole  system.  The  head  becomes  giddy — the  sight  imperfect 
— strange  noises  are  heard  in  the  ears — dreadful  depression  of 
spirits  is  experienced,  with  a  feeling  or  fear  of  dying — irregular 
action  of  the  heart — sense  of  Sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
&c.  &c.  These  phenomena  will  often  go  to  a  great  height, 
without  any  distinct  or  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  stomach. 
Sometimes,  however,,  and  especially  if  the  deleterious  agent  be 
introduced  abruptly  and  in  large  quantity,  nausea  and  sickness 
of  stomach  are  among  the  first  phenomena,  (though  never  the 
very  Jirst)  and  then  the  other  symptoms  above  enumerated 
follow. 

A  thousand  examples  might  be  adduced  where  certain  articles 
both  of  food  and  physic  act  in  this  manner,  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  in  the  midst  of  health,  and  from  thence  diffuse  their 
baleful  influence  over  mind  and  body.  These  examples  are 
familiar  to  the  medical  practitioner,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual who  has  not  experienced,  in  his  own  person,  a  sample, 
more  or  less  impressive,  of  the  above  kind. 

These  facts  authorise  us  to  conclude,  Jirst,  that,  from  the 
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stomach,  a  diffusive  energy  and  pleasurable  feeling  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  also  to  the  mind,  or  at 
least  to  the  organ  of  the  m\nd— without  any  distinct  pleanurahle. 
sensation  in  the  stomach  itsblf  Secondly,  that,  from  the  sto- 
mach, may  be  diffused  over  the  whole  system,  intelleetual  and 
corporeal,  a  train  of  morbid  feelings  and  phenomena,  of  the  most 
distressing  kind,- with  or  withoni  way.  distinct  sensation  of  pain 
or  uneasiness  in  the  organs  of  digestion. 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  be  found  of  great  importance  in 
the  investigation  of  diseases.  It  leads  us  to  divide  into  two 
great  classes,  those  symptomatic  or.-  sympathetic  affections  of 
various  organs  in  the  body,  dependent  on  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels — viz.  into  that  which  is  accompanied  by 
conscious  sensatioji,  irritation,  pain,  or  disordered  function  of 
the  organs  of  digestion— and,  into  that  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  sensible  disorder  of  the  said  organs  or  their  functions. 
Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  I  do  maintain,  from  very  long 
and  attentive  observation  of  phenomena,  in  others  as  well  as  in 
my  own  person,  that  this  latter  class  of  human  afflictions  is  in- 
finitely more  prevalent,  more  distressing,  and  more  obstinate, 
than  the  former.  It  is  a  class  of  disorders,  the  source,  seat,  and 
nature,  of  which  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  overlooked — and 
for  very  obvious  reasons, — because  the  morbid  phenomena  pre- 
sent themselves  any  where  and  every  where,  except  in  the  spot 
where  they  have  their  origin.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the 
proofs  that  various  disorders,  mental  and  corporeal,  have  their 
origin  in  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  that  irritation  not  being 
sensible  to  the  individual  ?  I  answer,  that  the  proofs  will  be  found 
in  the  observation  of  cases  every  hour  presenting  themselves  in 
practice.  I  ask  for  no  assent  to  propositions  or  assertions,  unless 
they  accord  with  the  experience  of  the  practitioner  himself. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  dyspeptics  in  the  profession  as  well 
as  out  of  it.  Let  these  observe,  in  their  own  persons,  the  pheno- 
mena which  I  shall  point  out  as  proofs  of  the  positions  I  have 
laid  down,  and  decide  according  to  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses. 
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I  have  already  shewn,  in  the  examples  of  anthnony  and  digi- 
talis, (and  the  list  might  be  increased  ad  hifinitum)  that  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  system  may  be  disordered  through  the 
medium  of  the  stomach,  before  any  smsible  effect  is  produced 
on  the  stomach  itself.    This,  however,  is  in  a  state  of  health. 
But  let  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  acquire  a  morbid 
sensibility  or  irritability  from  any  of  the  various  causes  which 
I  sludl  hereafter  detail,  and  then  it  will  require  no  such  applica- 
tions as  antimony  or  digitalis  to  induce  a  host  of  affections  in 
remote  parts  of  the  body.    Such  foo^  and  drink  as,  in  health, 
would  only  nourish  or  agreeably  stimulate,  will  then  act  like  a 
poison  on  the  system,  deranging  the  mental,  and  disordering  the  ^ 
corporeal  functions,  often  without  the  slightest  sensible  incon- 
venience in  the  stomach  and  bowels  themselves.    How  is  this 
ascertained  ?    By  simple  observation.    Let  a  person  labouring 
inider  any  of  those  multiform  symptoms  included  in  the  terms 
dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  &c.  and   more  especially  under 
mental  despondency,  brought  on,  for  example,  by  moral  afflic- 
tions, but  who  feels  no  inconvetiience  in  the  stomach  itself,  take 
food  and  wine  in  rather  too  great  a  quantity,  or  of  a  certain 
(juality,  and  the  symptoms  will  be  aggravated,  not  perhaps  im- 
mediately upon  ingestion,  but  after  a  short  lapse  of  time,  often 
without  any  of  the  phenomena  of  indigestion.    Let  the  same 
person  considerably  reduce  the  quantity  of  even  the  mildest 
food,  or  abstain  a  whole  day  from  any  strong  food  ;  and  let  him 
take  no  wine  or  vegetable  substance ; — and  he  will  find  the 
symptoms  mitigated.    Let  him  return  again  to  pretty  full  meals 
of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  diet,  with  his  usual  allowance  of 
wine  ; — again  will  the  corporeal,  and  especially  the  mental  dis- 
order be  exasperated.    Let  him  adhere  rigidly  to  a  very  abste- 
mious proportion  of  the  simplest  and  most  unirritating  species 
of  food  and  drink,  and  take  such  medicine  as  may  be  calculated 
to  restore  the  natural,  or  obtund  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  then,  if  he  does  not  experience,  in  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  the  most  marked  and  surprising  change 
for  the  better,  I  will  grant  that  all  my  observations  are  mere  crea- 
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tures  of  the  imagination.  I  have  seen  bo  many  instances  proving 
ihcontcstibly  the  truth  of  these  positions,  that  I  am  convinced, 
the  great-  majority  of  those  complaints  which  are  considered 
purely  mental,  such  as  irritability  and  irascibility  of  temper, 
gloomy  melancholy,  timidity  and  irresolution,  despondency,  &c. 
might  be  speedily  remedied  and  entirely  removed  by  a  rigid 
system  of  abstinence,  and  a  very  little  medicine.  On  this  ac- 
<:ount,  medical  men  often  have  it  in  their  power  to  confer  an 
immense  boon  of  happiness  on  many  valuable  members  of  society, 
whose  lives  are  rendered  wretched  by  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the 
mind,  having  its  unsuspected  source  in  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.    But  more  of  this  here>ifter. 
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MORBID  SENSIBILITY 

OP  THE 

STOMACH  AND  BOWELS, 

ATTENDED  WITH 

OBVIOUS  DISORDER  IN  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS* 


I  HAVE  stated  that  morbid  sensibility  of  the  gastric  and  intesti- 
nal nerves  may  be  di\'ided  into  two  orders — viz  : — that  in  which 
there  is  sensible  pain,  irritation,  or  other  disorder  in  these  organs, 
as  well  as  various  sympathetic  affections,  mental  and  corporeal, 
dependent  on  them — and  that  in  which  the  morbid  sensibility 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  is,  as  it  were,  masked,  and  only  shews 


•  It  may  appeJir  an  incongruity  to  consider  the  organic  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  as  morbidly  increased  at  a  time  when  the  latter  (the 
bowels)  are  generally  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  torpor,  as  evinced  by  consti- 
pation. But  the  organic  sensibility  of  the  bowels  may  be  gi'eatly  pei-verted  and 
exalted,  and  yet  the  muscular  or  peristaltic  action  irregular  or  even  torpid. 
Besides,  it  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that  when  nervous  sensibility  is 
too  much  excited  in  one  part,  it  is  too  little  so  in  some  other.  Thus,  we  often 
ses  the  stomach  and  upper  bowels  in  a  state  of  great  irritability,  while  the 
lower  bowels  are  quite  torpid,  and  will  not  propel  forward  their  contents. 
Gastric  irritability  and  vomiting  are  usually  accompanied  by  constipation. 
Finally,  I  may  observe,  that  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines, 
may  be  torpid,  while  the  organic  sensibility  of  their  nerves  may  be  in  a  state 
of  morbid  excitement.  We  see  the  functions  of  most  organs  suspended  when 
they  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  which  must  be  a  state  of  excitement  of 
their  nerves,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  irritation.  Very  often,  however, 
constipation  is  not  an  accompaniment  of  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
upper  bowels,  The  large  intestines  are  not  unfrcqucntly  in  a  state  of  irritation 
as  well  as  the  small. 
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itself  in  a  variety  of  morbid  feelings  and  conditions  of  other  or- 
gans and  parts,  as  well  as  in  tlic  intellectual  functions.  TJie 
Jirst  class  or  order  has  been  much  more  accurately  investigated 
than  the  second— ■a.wA,  therefore,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 
very  brief  view  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  first  order. 


Symptoms. 

The  phenomena  which  supervene  on  tlie  introduction  of  too 
large  a  quantity  of  food  into  the  stomach,  or  of  some  particular 
kind  of  food,  wliich,  from  peculiarity  of  constitution,  disagrees 
witii  the  stomach,  have  been  set  down  rather  incautiously  as 
symptoms  of  indigestion.    Thus,  a  man  in  perfect  health,  and 
with  an  excellent  appetite,  is  allured  by  variety  of  dishes,  agree- 
able company,  provocative  liquors,  and  pressing  invitations,  to 
.take  in  food  more  in  accordance  with  the  relish  of  appetite  than 
the  power  of  digestion.    No  inconvenience  occurs  for  an  hour 
or  two ;  but  then  the  food  ap[)ears  to,  and  actually  does,  swell  in 
the  stomach,  occasioning  a  sense  of  distention  there,  not  quite  so 
pleasant  as  the  sensations  attendant  on  tlie  various  changes  of 
dishes,  and  bumpers  of  Burgundy.  He  unbuttons  his  waistcoat, 
to  give  more  room  to  the  labouring  organ;  but  that  affords  only 
temporary  relief.    There  is  a  struggle  in  the  stomach  between 
the  vital  and  the  chemical  laws,  and  eructations  of  air  and  acid 
proclaim  the  victory  of  the  latter.    The  nerves  of  the  stomach 
are  irritated  by  the  new  and  injurious  compounds  or  extrications, 
and  the  digestive  power  still  farther  weakened.    The  food,  in- 
stead of  being  changed  into  bland  and  healthy  chyme  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  thus  passed  into  the  duodenum,  or  second  stomach, 
is  retained  for  several  hours 'in  the  stomach,  occasioning  a  train 
of  the  most  uneasy  sensations,  which  I  need  not  describe,  but 
which  amply  punish  the  transgression  of  the  laws  of  naturfe  and 
temperance.    Instead  of  sound  sleep,  the  gourmand  experiences 
perpetual  restlessness  through  the  night — or,  if  he  sleeps,  alarms 
his  neighbours  with  the  stifled  groans  of  the  night-niare.  Iti 
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the  morning  we  perceive  some  of  those  sympntlietic  effects  on 
other  partb  of  the  system,  which,  at  a  later  period  of  the  career 
of  intemperance,  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  drama.  The 
head  aches-^the  intellect  is  not  clear  or  energetic — the  nerves 
are  unstrung — the  tongue  is  furred — there  is  more  inclination 
for  drink  than  food — the  urinary  secretion  is  turbid — and  the 
bowels  very  frequently  disordered,  in  consequence  of  the  irritat- 
ing materials  which  have  passed  along  the  intestinal  canal.  This 
can  hardly  be  called  a  fit  of  indigestion,  though,  even  here,  we 
find  many  of  the  leading  phenomena  which  afterwards  harrass 
the  individual  without  such  provocation.  It  is  a  fit  of  intempe- 
rance, and  repetition  seldom  fails,  in  the  end,  t6  induce  that 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  which  forms  the 
characteristic  feature  of  indigestion. 

I  have  called  the  above  a  Jit  of  intemi)erance,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  rather  an  extreme  case,  though  by  no  means  very  uncom- 
mon. Nine-tenths  of  men  in  civilized  societj'^,  however,  commit 
more  or  less  of  this  intemperance  every  day.  If,  when  in  healthy 
we  experience  any  degree  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  after  our 
principal  meal — if  we  have  a  sense  of  distention,  eructations, 
disturbed  sleep,  with  subsequent  languor,  there  was  intemperance 
in  our  repast,  if  that  repast  did  not  amount  to  two  ounces  of  food, 
or  two  glasses  of  wine. 

But  established  indigestion  is  not  so  much  induced  by  this 
violence  habitually  offered  to  the  stomach,  as  by  the  reaction  of 
other  organs  (whose  functions  have  been  disturbed  sympatheti- 
cally) on  the  organ  of  digestion.  The  nervous  system  and  the 
liver  repay  with  interest,  after  a  time,  the  injuries  they  sustain 
from  the  stomach.  The  gastric  fluid,  so  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nerves,  becomes  impaired — the  hepatic  secretion  vi- 
tiated— and  then  the  phenomena  of  indigestion  gradually  acquire 
a  higher  degree  of  intensity,  by  the  additional  sources  of  irrita- 
tion, and  the  corresponding  augmentation  of  morbid  organic 
sensibility. 

This  progressive  march  of  the  disorder  has  been  artificially 
divided  into  stages,  and  considerable  importance  attached  to  the 
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division.  The  marks  by  which  the  stages  are  supposed  to  be 
cognizable  do  not  appear  satisfactory  to  me,  or  accord  with  my 
own  observations.  Dr.  Philip  lays  down  a  deviation  from  healthy 
appearance  in  the  motions  as  marking  "  an  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  malady."  "  It  (the  alvine  discharge)  sometimes 
contains,"  says  Dr.  Philip,  "  uncombined  bile,  sometimes  it 
chiefly  consists  of  bile ;  its  colour,  at  other  times,  is  too  light, 
more  frequently  too  dark,  at  length  almost  black  ;  at  different 
times  it  assumes  various  hues,  sometimes  inclining  to  green, 
sometimes  to  blue,  and  sometimes  it  is  mixed  with,  and  now 
and  then  wholly  consists  of,  undigested  bits  of  food."  If  these 
be  marks  of  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  indigestion,  I 
can  only  say,  that  the  above  conditions  of  the  biliary  secretion 
may  often  be  seen  where  there  is  no  indigestion  at  all,  and  that 
they  are  very  frequently  absent,  when  there  is  the  highest  degree 
of  indigestion,  or  at  least  of  dyspepsia.  That  they  mark  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  hepatic  function,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but 
that  they  are  necessary  attendants  on  any  particular  stage  of 
indigestion,  I  cannot  admit,  consistently  with  my  own  obser- 
vations. The  functions  of  the  liver,  indeed,  and  the  stomach 
are  so  intimately  linked,  that  a  derangement  of  one  organ,  and 
especially  of  the  liver,  is  very  commonly  productive  of  derange- 
ment in  the  other,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  many  cases,  which 
has  the  priority.  The  appearance  of  the  alvine  discharge  is,  un- 
questionably, one  of  the  best  indications  of  the  state  of  the 
hepatic  function,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is  so  good  an  index 
of  that  train  of  nervous  and  general  dyspeptic  symptoms  as 
Dr.  Philip  seems  to  consider  it. 

When  this  combination  of  gastric  and  hepatic  disorder  obtains, 
whichever  may  have  had  the  prioritj'',  the  term  "  iNDifiEsrioN" 
is  merely  a  conventional  one,  which  is  meant  to  designate  a 
complication  in  which  indigestion  forms  at  most  but  a  part — 
a  very  small  part — and  sometimes  no  part  at  all.  I  own  that  it 
is  very  hard  for  any  one  but  a  German  to  give  such  a  name  to 
this  complication  as  may  convey  a  clear  idea  of  its  nature.  By 
the  term  "  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,"  I 
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mean  a  disordered  condition  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  nerves, 
in  which  their  natural  sensibility  is  changed,  being  morbidly 
acute,  morbidly  obtuse,  (torpid)  or  perverted.  By  this  term,  I 
merely  designate  a  fact  or  condition  which,  in  my  opinion,  ob- 
tains much  more  generally  in  this  class  of  maladies  than  the 
state  called  indigestion — indeed,  1  think  I  may  aver,  that  it  is 
never  absent  in  the  functional  disorders  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus now  under  review,  and  that  it  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  these  disorders  and  the  various  sympathetic  affections 
of  other  and  distant  parts  of  the  system.  This  is  my  apology 
for  the  term. 

When  the  combination  of  liver  and  stomach  afFection  is  esta- 
blished, we  have  a  train  of  well-marked  phenomena  indicative 
of  their  co-existence.  The  appetite  is  fickle,  being  sometimes 
ravenous,  at  others  almost  annihilated,  and  sometimes  whim- 
sical. Whatever  is  eaten  produces  more  or  less  of  distention, 
discomfort,  or  even  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  or  in  some  portion 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  till  the  faecal  remains  have  been  evacu- 
ated. On  this  account,  the  bilious  and  dyspeptic  invalid  is  very 
anxious  to  take  aperient  medicine,  as  temporary  relief  is  generally 
experienced  by  free  evacuations.  1  say  temporary  relief ;  for 
purgation  will  not  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  only  dis- 
lodges irritating  secretions,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  others  equally 
offensive.  Indeed  the  usual  routine  of  calomel  at  night  and 
black  draught  in  the  morning,  if  too  often  repeated,  will  keep 
up  rather  than  allay  irritation  in  the  bowels,  and  produce,  as 
long  as  they  are  continued,  morbid  secretions  from  the  liver  and 
whole  intestinal  canal.  It  is  astonishing  how  long  scybala  and 
irritating  undigested  matter  will  lurk  in  the  cells  of  the  colon, 
notwithstanding  daily  purgation.  -Many  instances  liave  come 
to  my  knowledge,  where  portions  of  substances,  eaten  two,  three, 
and  four  months  previously,  have  at  length  come  away  in  little 
round  balls  enveloped  with  layers  of  inspissated  secretions. 
These  scybala  keep  up  an  irritation,  generally  without  any  pain, 
in  the  bowels,  and  the  effects  of  this  irritation  are  manifested  in 
distant  parts  by  the  most  strange  and  anomalous  sensations  thajt 
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appear  to  have  no  connexion  with  tlie  original  cause.  The 
practitioner  is  thrown  off  liia  guard  by  the  belief  that,  after 
repeated  cathartics  which  scour  the  bowels,  there  cannot  l)e  any 
thing  left  there.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  not  the 
most  energetic  purgative  that  clears  the  bowels  most  effectually. 
If  irritation  be  first  allayed  by  hyosciamus  or  even  opium,  and 
then  a  mild  cathailic  exhibited,  the  evacuations  will  be  much 
more  copious  than  if  the  most  drastic  medicines  were  exhibited 
without  previous  preparation. 

In  addition  to  the  various  appearances  of  the  motions,  as  des- 
crihed  by  Dr.  Philip,  I  may  add  that,  although  the  liver  is  often 
very  torpid  in  this  disease,  and  consequently  the  faeces  of  a  clay- 
colour  and  devoid  of  natural  smell,  yet  there  is,  in  many  cases, 
a  copious  secretion  of  viscid  bile,  which  appears  either  distinct 
in  the  motions,  or,  when  incorporated  with  them,  renders  them 
as  tenacious  as  bird-lime.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate 
these  motions  from  the  bottom  of  the  utensil  by  affusions  of 
water.  It  is  this  tenacious  ropy  bile  which  hangs  so  long  in 
the  bowels  of  some  people,  and,  by  keeping  up  a  constant  irri- 
tation of  the  intestinal  nerves,  produces  a  host  of  uneasy  sensa- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  fits  of  irritability 
in  the  mind.  In  some  cases,  where  this  poisonous  secretion 
lurks  long  in  the  upper  bowels,  whose  nerves  are  so  numerous 
and  sympathies  so  extensive,  there  is  induced  a  state  of  mental 
despondency  and  perturbation  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe, 
and  which  no  one  <*an  form  a  just  idea  of,  but  he  who  has  felt  it 
jn  person.  The  term  "blue  devils"  is  not  half  expressive 
enough  of  this  state ;  and,  if  my  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  meant  to  describe  it  under  the  head  "  miniosis  inquieta," 
he  never  experienced  it  in  propria  persona !  This  poison  acts 
in  different  ways  on  different  individuals.  In  some,  whose 
nervdus  systems  are  not  very  susceptible,  it  produces  a  violent 
fit  of. what  is  called  bilious  colic,  with  excruciating  paius  and 
spasms  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  generally  with  vomiting  or 
purging,  and  often  succeeded  by  a  yellow  suffusion  in  the  eyes> 
or  even  on  the  skin.    Severe  as  this  paroxysm  is,  the  patient 
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may  tliaiik  his  stars  that  the  poison  vented  ita  fury  on  the  body 
instead  of  the  mind.  Where  the  intellectual  faculties  have  been 
much  harrassed,  and  the  nervous  system  weakened,  the  morbid 
secretion  acts  in  that  direction,  and  little  or  no  inconvenience  is 
felt  in  the  real  seat  of  the  enemy.  The  mind  becomes  suddenly 
overcast,  as  it  were  with  a  cloud — some  dreadful  imaginary  evil 
seems  impending,  or  some  real  evil,  of  trifling  importance  in 
itself,  is  quickly  magnified  into  a  terrific  form,  attended  appa- 
rently with  a  train  of  disastrous  consequences,  from  which  the 
mental  eye  turns  in  dismay.  The  sufferer  cannot  keep  in  one 
position,  but  paces  the  room  in  agitation,  giving  vent  to  his 
fears  in  doleful  soliloquies,  or  pouring  forth  his  apprehensions  in 
the  ears  of  his  friends.  If  he  is  from  home,  when  this  fit  comes 
on,  he  hastens  back — but  soon  sets  out  again,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  running  from  his  own  wretched  feelings.  If  he  happen  to 
labour  under,  any  chronic  complaint  at  the  time,  it  is  immedi- 
ately converted  into  an  incurable  disease,  and  the  distresses  of 
a  ruined  and  orphaned  family  rush  upon  his  mind  and  heighten 
his  agonies.  He  feels  his  pulse,  and  finds  it  intermitting — dis- 
ease of  the  heart  is  threatened,  and  the  doctor  is  summoned.  If 
he  ventures  to  go  to  bed,  and  falls  into  a  slumber,  he  awakes  in 
the  midst  of  a  frightful  dream,  and  dares  not  again  lay  his  head 
on  the  pillow.  This  state  of  misery  may  continue  for  24,  36, 
or  48  hpurs ;  when  a  discharge  of  viscid,  acrid  bile,  in  a  motion 
of  horrible  fetor,  dissolves  at  once  the  spell  by  which  the  strongest 
mind  may  be  bowed  down  to  the  earth,  for  a  time,  through  the 
agency  of  a  poisonous  secretion  on  the  intestinal  nerves  !  I 
-believe  such  a  train  of  symptoms  seldom  obtains  except  where 
there  has  been  &  predisposition  to  morbid  sensibility,  occasioned 
by  mental  anxiety,  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  disappointments  in 
business,  failure  of  speculations,  domestic  afflictions,  or  some  of 
those  thousand  moral  ills  which  render  both  mind  and  body 
so  susceptible  of  disorder.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  such 
paroxysms  as  these,  1  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  nine-tenths 
of  those  melancholy  instances  of  suicide,  which  shock  the  ears 
of  the  public,  take  place.    Nothing  is  more  common  than  t6 
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hear  of  these  catastrophes,  where  no  oslonsible  cause  could  be 
assigned  for  the  dreadful  act.  There  might  be  no  real  moral 
cause — but  there  was  a  real  physical  cause  for  the  momentary 
hallucination  of  the  judgment,  in  the  irritation  of  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  through  sympathy .  with  the  organs  of  digestion. 
Such  is  the  intimacy  of  connexion,  and  reciprocity,  of  depen- 
dence between  the  intellectual  and  corporeal  functions  ! 

The  foregoing  is  a  sketch  of  a  higli  degree  of  biliary  irritation 
acting  on  the  mental  faculties  through  the  medium  of  the  intes- 
tinal nerves.  But  there"  are  a  thousand  shades  of  this  irritation 
displaying  themselves  mope  in  the  temper  or  moral  character, 
than  in  the  corporeal  functions.  These  I  cannot  at  present  stop 
to  delineate. 

■  In  the  complicated  disease  under  consideration,  there  are 
various  functions  disturbed,  and  phenomena  produced,  which 
are  all  referrible  to  one  common  source.  The  tongue  is  furred, 
especially  in  the  middle  and  at  the  root,  and,  when  "there  is 
much  irritation  in  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  the  papilla;  are 
elevated,  and  the  edges  and  tip  red.  There  is,  in  some  people, 
a  peculiar  sense  of  constriction  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
about  the  fauces,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  sympathy  with  the  stomach.  The  mouth 
feels  clammy,  and  there  is  a  heavy  odour  on  the  breath.  The 
clean  red  tongue,  whether  moist  or  dry,  is  indicative  of  serious 
mischief  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  It 
resembles  a  beef-steak,  or  cleanly  dissected  muscle. 

The  eye  may  or'  may  not  be  tinged  yellow;  but  there  is  a 
peculiar  muddiness  or  lack-lustre  in  the  coats  of  that  organ, 
with  an  expression  of  languor  or  in-itability  in  the  countenance, 
esjiecially  about  noon,  which  are  singularly  charactei'istic  of  the 
malady,  and  indicate,  with  unerring  certainty,  its  existence  to 
the  experienced  physician.  In  people  beyond  the  age  of  45, 
there  is  usually  a  greater  defect  of  vision,  particularly  by  candle- 
light, when  the  digestive  organs  are  disordered,  than  when  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver  are  in  good  condition.  The 
urinary  secretion  is  generally  disturbed — being  either  turbid,  or 
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high-coloured,  with  more  or  less  of  pink  or  white  sediment.  It 
is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  scanty  than  otherwise,  with  oeca-' 
sional  irritation  in  passing  it.  Sometimes,  when  the  individual 
i?  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation,  it  is  as  limpid  as  pump- water, 
made  every  half-hour,  and  in  large  quantity  in  the  aggregate. 
It  is  curious  that  this  clear  and  tasteless  water  should  be  more 
irritating  to  the  bladder  than  the  most  concentrated  and  highly 
saline  urine.  The  individual  cannot  retain  more  than  a  few 
spoonfuls  at  a  time,  without  great  inconvenience. 

The  skin  and  its  functions  are  very  much  aifected  in  bilio-dys-' 
peptic  complaints.  It  is  either  dry  and  constricted,  or  partially 
perspirable,  with  feelings  of  alternate  chilliness  and  unpleasant 
heat,  especially  about  the  hands  and  feet.  The  skin,  indeed,  in 
these  complaints,  is  remarkably  altered  from  its  natural  con- 
dition ;  and  the  complexions  of  both  males  and  females  are  so. 
completely  changed,  th^t  the  patients  themselves  are  constantly 
reminded  by  their  mirrors  of  the  derangement  in  the  digestive 
organs.  The  intimate  sympathy  between  the  external  surface 
of  the  body  and  the  stomach,  liver,  and  alimentary  canal,  is  now 
universally  admitted,  and  explains  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
the  one  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  remote  causes,  indeed,  of 
indigestion  and  liver  affection  will  be  found  to  have  made  their 
way  through  the  cutaneous  surface. 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  attendant  on  derange- 
ment of  function  in  the  liver  and  alimentary  canal,  is  loss  of  flesh 
and  of  muscular  power.  The  emaciation  is  easily  accounted 
for,  by  the  deficient  supply  of  nutriment  from  an  imperfect  ap- 
paratus ;  and,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  liver-affection 
accelerates  the  loss  of  flesh  much  more  than  the  stomach-com»- 
plaint.  The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  may  be  very  severe  indeed, 
and  yet  emaciation  will  be  very  trifling ;  but  let  the  function  of 
the  liver  be  much  disturbed,  and  the  flesh  disappears  with  great 
rapidity.  This  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  bile  is  essential  to  the 
change  of  our  food  into  healthy  chyle. 

But  the  loss  of  strength,  in  this  complaint,  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  waste  of  flesh.    This  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
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tcristic  features  of  the  disease,  and  is  much  more  connected 
■vvith  nervous  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  than  v  ith 
disorder  of  the  liver.  I  have  seen  this  prostration  of  strength 
in  the  highest  degree  where  the  biliary  secretion  was  perfectly 
healthy,  but  where  the  nerves  of  the  primae  viae  were  extremely 
irritable.  It  is  a  sense  of  debility  rather  than  actual  debility. 
It  is  infinitely  more  distressing  than  real  weakness.  The  least 
exertion,  even  that  of  stooping  to  take  up  a  book,  or  stretching 
out  the  arm  to  take  hold  of  any  object,  will  cause  such  a  feehng 
of  inability  for  muscular  action  as  quite  depresses  the  spirits  of 
the  individual.  Yet,  perhaps,  in  less  than  three  hours  after  this, 
when  the  food  has  passed  from  the  stomach,  or  its  remains  from 
the  bowels,  the  same  individual  will  be  capable  of  walking  a 
mile  with  comparatively  little  fatigue.  This  is  a  point  which 
should  be  particularly  inquired  into,  when  questioning  the 
patient.  For  the  state  above  described  is  not  one  of  actual 
debility,  but  of  irritation.  The  patient  may,  it  is  true,  be  much 
weaker  than  when  in  health ;  but  this  debility  is  uniform,  and 
proportioned  to  the  decrease  of  muscular  fibre ;  whereas,  the  dis- 
tressing sense  of  debility,  now  under  consideration,  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  emaciation — is  not  uniformly  the  same— and 
is  always  greater  when  there  is  food  in  the  stomach  or  bad 
(secretions  in  the  bowels  than  when  both  are  empty.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  sympathetic  debility,  from  nervous  irritation  in  the  ali- 
pientary  canal.  The  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of 
debility  is  the  more  necessarj'^,  as  the  treatment  is  somewhat 
different,  Bark,  wine,  rich  food,  and  tonics,  are  not  the  reme- 
dies for  debility  arising  from  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation. 
The  wretched  feeling  from  this  source  is  exasperated  rather  than 
relieved  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  unless  very  carefully  employed 
in  combinatiofl  with  SQothing  medicine,  and  diet  of  very  easy 
digestion, 

In  respect  to  a  symptom  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid 
by  Dn  Philip,  as  marking  an  important  stage  of  indigestion, 
namely,  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  on  pressure,  I  have  al- 
ready made  bopie  observations,   That  it  exists  in  every  stage  of 
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indigestion,  I  venture  to  affirm — and  I  will  go  one  step  farther, 
for  I  have  no  hesitation  in  averring  that,  if  a  whole  regiment  of 
soldiers  were  turned  out  and  their  epigastria  pressed  with  the 
pointed  fingers,  and  with  the  force  which  Dr.  Philip  uses,  they 
would  all  wince,  from  the  General  downwards.  With  the  fol- 
lowing observation  of  Dr.  Philip,  I  most  cordially  agree : — "  The 
patient,  in  general,  is  not  aware  of  this  tenderness  till  it  is  poin- 
ted out  by  the  physician."  As  for  its  being  any  criterion  of 
organic  disease  in  the  liver,  I  have  already  expressed  my  con- 
viction in  the  negative — and  that  it  is  characteristic  of  an  in- 
flammatory state,  or  incipient  organic  disease  of  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach,  I  cannot,  for  several  reasons,  admit.  One 
of  these  reasons  is,  that  there  is  often  much  more  tenderness  in 
the  epigastrium,  in  functional  disorder,  than  in  actual  and  une- 
quivocal organic  disease^  as  in  scirrhus  of  the  pylorqs,  for  ex- 
ample. Another  reason  is,  that  this  tenderness  in  the  epigas- 
trium is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  relieved  by  bitters  and  mild 
tonics,  with  light  animal  food,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  it 
depended  on  inflammatory  action  or  incipient  change  of  struc- 
ture. A  third  reason  is,  that  the  dyspeptic  patient,  in  whom 
this  tenderness  is  so  conspicuous,  is  proverbial  for  long  life,  and 
dies,  at  last,  without  any  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  Let 
Dr.  Philip  himself  bear  M'itness.  "  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  says 
he,  **  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  treatment,  that 
the  organic  affection  rarely  takes  place  in  the  original  seat  of 
the  disease,  but  in  other  organs  with  which  the  stomach  sympa- 
thises." This  is  a  Proteian  doctrine  ;  for  it  must  ever  elude  the 
proofs  afi"orded  by  the  scalpel.  If  the  patient  die  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  abscess  m  the  bnuTi,  aneurism  of  the  heart,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  its  consequences,  or  any  other  organic  dis* 
ease,  dyspepsy  having  previously  existed,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  tlie  inflammatory  action  and  change  of  structure  began  in 
the  stomach,  but  shifted  its  seat,  and  ended  in  a  distant  part. 
Thus,"  says  Dr.  Philip,  "  when  the  body  is  examined  after 
death,  the  patient  is  said  to  have  died  of  disease  of  some  of  these 
parts,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  organs  to 
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distinguish  such  affections  from  diseases  which  originate  in  the 
organs  tiiemselves."  It  would  be  very  easy  to  turn  the  arms  of 
this  doctrine  against  itself.  Organic  disease  of  the  brain,  for 
example,  very  frequently  shews  itself  more,  especially  at  an  early 
stage,  in  disordered  function  of  the  stomach,  than  in  disordered 
function  of  the  intellect — and,  at  such  period,  the  patient  would 
be  said  to  labour  under  indigestion.  But,  as  the  malady  advances, 
the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  become  unequivo- 
cally disturbed,  and  then  it  might  be  said  the  disease  was  ex- 
tending itself  sympathetically  to  the  organ  of  the  mind.  At 
length,  on  death  taking  place,  the  brain  would  be  found  disorga- 
nized, and  the  stomach  sound ;  when  Dr.  Philip  would  ingeni- 
ously explain  the  matter  by  the  above  mode  of  reasoning.  Again, 
if  sympathetic  affections  end  so  frequently  as  Dr.  Philip  imagines 
in  organic  disease,  how  is  it  that,  in  fatal  affections  of  the  brain 
from  chronic  disorganization,  where  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
are  proverbially  deranged  from  sympathy  with  the  sensorium, 
(all  sympathies  being  reciprocal)  we  so  rarely  find  any  organic 
change  in  the  stomach  ?  Illustrations  of  this  remark  are  innu- 
merable. I  may  only  just  allude  to  a  remarkable  histance  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Chambers,  where  a  large  tubercle  growing  in  the 
brain  shewed  all,  or  almost  all,  its  bad  effects  on  the  stomach 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  yet,  on  dissection,  the  stomach 
was  found  healthy,  and  the  seat  of  disease  in  the  brain.  In  short, 
■while  I  agree  with  Dr.  Philip,  that  eveiy  part  of  the  body  sym- 
pathises readily  with  the  stomach,  whethef  in  health  or  in  dis- 
ease, I  do  contend,  from  attentive  observation  and  long  experi- 
ence, that  these  sympathetic  affections  of  distant  parts  end, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  rarely,  in  organic  disease,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  Dr.  Philip's  doctrine  is  calculated  to  excite  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  inexperienced  practitioner.  As  Dr.  Philip  contends 
for  inflammation  as  the  pathognomonic  character  of  indigestion 
in  its  second  stage,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  shew  all  the 
proof  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible.  He  acknowledges  that 
when  the  patient  dies,  it  is  of  the  organic  disease  in  a  remote 
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part,  which  was  originally  only  sympathetic  of  the  disease  in  the 
digestive  apparatus,  the  latter  being  no  longer  the  seat  of  disease, 
and,  consequently,  exhibiting  no  alteration  of  structure  on  dis- 
section. So  far,  so  good.  But  as  indigestion,  in  all  its  stages, 
is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  which  we  meet,  and  as 
numbers  of  people  are  daily  dying  suddenly  of  other  diseases  or 
accidents,  during  the  second  stage  of  indigestion,  why  does  not 
Dr.  Philip  bring  forward  proofs  of  inflammation  and  incipient 
organic  disease  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  existing  in  that  stage, 
as  developed  by  dissection  ?  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  incipient  changes  of  structure  in  other  dis- 
eases not  mortal  in  their  early  stages.  But  Dr.  Philip  oflers  us  no 
such  pj'oof,  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  he  could  not.  It  will 
hardly  be  considered  an  answer  to  this  objection,  that  the  pyloric 
orifice  of  the  stomach  is  often  found  indurated  in  dram-drinkers. 
No  one  can  dcny  that  disease  of  the  stomach  may  be  brought  on 
by  such  practices,  but  these  cases  have  little  analogy  with  the 
common  dyspepsia  so  prevalent  in  civilized  life,  where  intempe- 
rance is  on  a  very  moderate  scale.  I  have  admitted  more  than 
some  physicians  will  admit,*  that  sympathetic  affection  of  the 
chest,  from  disorder  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  may  and 
does  end  occasionally  in  organic  disease.  But  we  must  recollect 
that  disease  of  the  lungs  destroys  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  latent  tubercles  existed 
previously  to  the  disorder  of  the  stomach  in  almost  all  those  who 
die  of  dyspeptic  phthisis.  The  disease  is,  therefore,  called  into 
action  rather  than  produced  by  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. Perhaps,  the  same  observation  may  partly  apply  to  the 
other  organic  diseases  symjmthetically  called  forth. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium. 
I  contend,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  and  for  many  others 
which  I  could  adduce,  that  it  is  owing  to  irritation  rather  than 
inflammation,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and,  consequently. 


•  See  Dr.  Paris,  for  example,  who  stoutly  denies  that  there  is,  or  can  be, 
any  such  thing  as  dyspeptic  phthisis. 
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that  it  is  no  criterion  of  the  latter  disease  in  this  class  of  com- 
plaints. The  indiscriminate  application  of  leeches  for  its  removal, 
has,  to  my  knowledge,,  very  often  aggravated  the  disease.  Tlic 
counter-irritation  of  a  blister  or  tartar-emetic  plaster  is  far  more 
effectual,  and  harmonizes  with  the  true  nature  of  the  tenderness — 
morbid  sensihility  of  the  gastric  and  duodenal  nerves.  In  my 
own  person,  and  those  of  many  others,  I  clearly  ascertained  this 
point,  and  found  that  tonics  and  bitters  more  effectually  relieved 
this  tenderness  than  leeches  and  blue  pill. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  independent  of 
pressure,  of  which,  by  the  bye,  Dr.  Philip  takes  no  notice,  in  the 
second  stage  of  indigestion.  This  is  a  very  common  feature  of 
the  disease  ;  but  affords  no  criterion  of  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation. On  the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  severe  in  functional 
disorder  than  in  unequivocal  inflan^nation  of  the  stomach,  and 
is  relieved,  as  every  one  knows,  by  tonics  and  even  stimulants, 
rather  than  by  leeches  or  depletion.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  Dr.  P.  should  bring  forward  pain  on  strong  pressure  as  indi- 
cative of  inflammation,  while  he  passes  over  severe  pain,  which 
is  so  very  commonly  complained  of,  indejiendent  of  pressure. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  neither  tenderness  nor  pain  in  the  stomach 
of  a  dyspeptic  patient  affords  any  proof  of  inflammation  in  that 
organ. 

Of  the  fulness  at  the  epigastrium  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
shewn  that  it  is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  being  produced 
by  the  emaciation  so  common  in  this  class  of  complaints.  That 
it  is  usually  noticeable  in  indigestion  L  admit ;  but  that  it  marks 
any  particular  period  or  stage  of  the  disease  I  never  could  dis- 
cover. It  is,  I  believe,  much  more  frequently  the  effect  of  flatus 
than  of  organic  disease.  If  the  liver  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  cause 
this  fulness,  there  will  then  be  hardness  of  the  part,  as  well  as 
fulness,  and  the  edge  of  the  organ  will  be  felt  through  the  parie- 
tes.    The  cause  will  then  be  unequivocal. 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  on  tenderness  of  the 
epigastrium  will  equally  apply  to  what  Dr.  Philip  has  advanced 
respectuig  a  peculiar  hardness  of  the  pulse,  as  indicating  a  change 
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in  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  irritation  to  inflammation. 
The  longer  a  practitioner  lives,  and  the  more  he  sees  of  disease, 
the  more  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  pulse  is  a  "  res  fallacis- 
sima"  in  indigestion  as  well  as  in  other  complaints.  On  this 
subject,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  Dr.  Philip  appears 
to  have  refined  to  an  excessive  degree  of  minuteness.  If  a  phy- 
sician's whole  sense  was  concentrated  in  the  point  of  his  fore- 
finger, he  would  hardly  be  able  to  follow  Dr.  Philip  in  his  diag- 
nostic of  hardness  in  a  dyspeptic  pulse.  This  hardness  is  often 
to  be  recognized  only  by  "  a  particular  way"  of  feeling  the  pulse. 
"  If  the  pressure  be  gradually  lessened  till  it  comes  to  nothing, 
it  often  happens  that  a  distinct  hardness  of  the  pulse  is  felt 
before  the  pulse  wholly  vanishes  under  the  finger,  when  no 
hardness  can  be  felt  in  the  visual  way  of  feeling  it."  I  appeal  to 
the  experience'  of  every  practitioner,  whether  such  a  refinement 
as  the  above  can  be  entitled  to  mucli  confidence  in  the  exami- 
nation of  a  phenomenon  like  the  pulse,  which  varies  with  almost 
every  emotion  or  thought  that  crosses  the  mind  of  a  dyspeptic 
invalid.  Is  it  to  be  assented  to,  that,  by  such  a  criterion  as  this, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  distinguish  irritation  from  inflammation  ; 
or  functional  from  organic  disease  ?  The  fact  is,  that,  in  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the  pulse  is  often  as  hard  and  as 
quick  as  in  inflammation  of  those  parts.*  The  heart  is  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  stomach,  in  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  latter  organ,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  whether  as  regards  hardness,  frequency,  or 
irregularity.  In  general,  however,  it  will  be  found  in  dyspepsia, 
that  the  pulse  is  much  quicker  not  only  while  the  food  is  digesting 
in  the  stomach,  but  during  the  whole  time  that  chyme  is  passing 
along  the  intestines,  than  after  these  processes  are  finished.  The 
pulse  through  the  day  will  often  be  up  to  nearly  80,  and  fall,  by 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  niglit,  to  60.   Indeed,  the  dyspeptic  invalid 


*  See  Dr.  Marshnll  Hall's  excellent  Essays  on  Intestinal  Irritation.  See 
also  the  Memoir  of  M.  Hanas,  on  Gastralgia  mistaken  for  Gastritis,  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  October,  182G. 
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is  never  so  well  as  just  before  bed-time,  when  all  irritation  is 
removed  from  the  organs  of  digestion  ;  and  this  often  leads  him 
to  take  for  supper  such  food  and  drink  as  render  him  miserable, 
all  the  next  forenoon. 

In  fine,  I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  Dr.  Philip  respecting 
tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  as  pathog- 
nomonic signs  of  a  particular  change  in  indigestion,  from  irri- 
tation to  inflammation — from  functional  to  incipient  organic 
disease.    These  symptoms  are  present  in  the  earliest  as  well  as 
in  the  latest  stages  of  indigestion — nor  do  I  believe  that  there 
is  any  regular  order  or  succession  of  phenomena,  in  this  Proteian 
malady,  by  which  the  above-mentioned  change  can  be  ascertained. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  even  in  the  earliest  peripds 
of  indigestion,  there  is  occasionally  inflammatory  action  mixed 
jip  with  irritation,  when  excesses  are  committed,  or  improper 
stimulants  have  been  exhibited.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
satisfied,  from  what  I  have  personally  experienced  and  seen  in 
others,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  the  second  stage 
of  indigestion,  including  tenderness   at  the  epigastrium  and 
sharpness  of  the  pulse,  may  and  do  very  generally  depend  on 
irritation  ;  or,  in  other  wordis,  on  functional  disorder  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.    No  proof  to  the  contrary  has  ever  been 
given  by  the  scalpel ;  while  the  long  lives  and  frequent  recoveries 
of  dyspeptic^,  after  yeai's  of  suffering,  afford  strong  presumptive 
proofs  that  no  permanent  inflammation  or  organic  disease  had 
supervened  on  disordered  function.    This  doctrine,  while  it  is 
less  disheartening  than  that  of  Dr.  Philip,  is  equally  prudent  in 
point  of  practice.    It  lulls  into  no  false  security — for  if  there  be 
any  one  maxim  in  therapeutics  which  is  better  established  than 
others,  it  is  that  which  teaches  us  to  remove  (if  removable)  as 
"well  as  prevent,  disease  of  structure  by  correcting  disorder  of 
function.    If,  in  examining  a  case  of  indigestion,  we  cannot 
determine  whether  or  not  inflammation  or  organic  change  has 
commenced,  (and  I  have  shewn  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impos- 
sibility of  this  discrimination  by  the  marks  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  authors)  what  can  we  do  better  than  aim  at  ini- 
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proving  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  digestion  ?  Nay,  we  may  go 
farther ;  allowing  that  the  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  and  hard- 
ness of  the  pulse  did  offer  proof  that  inflammation  or  even  organic 
change  had  commenced,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  we  are  to 
remedy  the  evil  but  by  withdrmving  the  causes  of  all  irntatiaii 
from  the  organs  themselves,  which  I  shall  shew  is  the  fundamental 
indication  in  the  treatment  of  mere  fmictional  disorder. 

Febrile  symptoms,  as  evinced  by  alternate  heats  and  chills,  or 
by  evening  heat  and  dryness  of  ekin,  some  degree  of  thirst, 
dryness  of  the  tongue,  defective  secretions,  high-coloured  urine, 
and  more  than  usual  colour  in  the  face,  with  quickness  of  pulse, 
are  certainly  more  characteristic  of  inflaiiimatory  action  going 
.on  in  some  part  of  the  system,  than  tenderness  of  the  epigas- 
trium.; and,  when  conjoined  with  this  last  symptom,  1  have  no 
objection  to  proper  precautions,  as  leeching  the  epigastrium,  and 
cooling  saline  aperients.  But  whoever  has  attentively  watched 
or  felt  the  phenomena  of  gastric  and  intestintil  irritation,  will 
acknowledge  that  even  these — nay  a  very  strong  paroxysm  of 
fever,  may  be  produced  by  irritation  alone,  and  where  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  inflammation  present.  This  is  every  day  seen 
in  children,  who  will  shew  high  fever  and  excitement,  when  irri- 
tating matters  are  lodged  in  the  primae  vise,  and  who  aviU  be 
cured  of  these  symptoms  in  a  few  hours  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 
This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  the  dyspeptic  patient 
evinces  febrile  phenomena,  and  the  means  of  removing  irritation 
should  alvvays  be  employed  before  we  have  recourse  to  those 
which  are  calculated  for  the  reduction  of  inflammation.* 
<  .11 

*  The  younger  Andral  ha«  recently  published  an  interesting  Memoir  on 
Chronic  Gastritis,  in  which  he  'labours  to  shew,  and  with  some  success,  that 
a  peculiar  disorganization  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which 
he  terms  rumoUissement,  or  softening,  is  often  found  where  no  other  symptoms 
had  presented  themselves,  during  life,  than  those  which  are  common  to  the 
very  lightest  shades  of  indigestion.  "  There  may  have  been,"  says  he,  "  no 
vomiting — no  loss  of  appetite — no  pain — no  thirst — no  disturbance  of  the 
circulation.  The  patient  merely  complains  that  the  digestion  is  more  or  less 
uneasy  and  imperfect — and  that  he  loses  flesh  and  strength." 

This  diseased  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  shews  itself  in  three 
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We  are  now  to  notice  the  more  prominent  sympathetic  affec- 
tions which  depend  on  this  combination  of  gastric,  hepatic,  and 
intestinal  disorder.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  organ  or 
part  that  is  most  intimately  linked  in  sympathy  with  the  stomach 
and  liver.  I  should  say,  however,  that  the  brain,  as  the  sen- 
sorium  commune,  to  which  all  sensations  are  ultimately  referred, 
is  the  first  to  sympathise  with  disorder  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
Pain  in  some  part  of  the  head  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  this 
class  of  disorders,  but  the  fimctions  of  the  brain  are  affected  in 
a  great  variety  of  wayfe — especially  its  intellectual  functions. 
Confusion  of  thought,  Unsteadiness  of  the  mind,  irritability  of 
the  terhper,  defect  of  the  inemory,  fickleness  of  disposition,  and 


grades  or  degi'ees.  In  the  first  degree,  the  membrane,  though  softened  and 
easily  reduced  to  a  pulp  between  the  fingers,  still  preserves  some  degree  of 
consistence  before  it  is  scraped  olf  by  the  scalpel.  In  the  second  grade, 
we  find  only  a  layer  of  pulpy  or  gellatinous  substance,  of  a  white,  grey,  or 
reddish  colour,  which  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  a  coat  of  mupus  spread 
over  the  cellular  membrane  beneath.  In  the  third  degree,  this  semi-fluid 
pulp  has  disappeared,  and  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  is  left  naked,  in  spaces 
of  greater  or  lesser  extent. 

M.  Andral  labours  to  prove  that  this  softening  is  the  legitimate  product  of 
chronic  inflammation,  but  in  this  he  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  He  has,  how- 
ever, unequivocally  proved  that  the  above  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
takes  place  under  the  influence  of  irritating  substances  long  applied  to  the 
stomach — in  short,  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  a  state  of  irritation, 
'it  not  actual  inflammation.  It  is  aggravated  by  the  imprudent  exhibition  of 
Stimulants  and  irritants — and  it  is  soothed,  or  even  cured,  by  an  opposite 
system.  M.  Andral  has  described  other  morbid  appearances  in  the  stomachs 
of  dyspeptics,  as  discoloi  ations,  morbid  thickenings  of  the  coats  of  the  organ, 
&c.  which  shew  that  indigestion,  though  seldom  fatal,  may,  if  imprpperly 
treated  by  tonics  Jind  stimulants,  end  in  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach. 

Speaking  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  M.  Andral  remarks :—"  Neither 
can  we  doubt  'that,  among  the  various  disturbances  of  function  which  the 
stomach  undergoes,  there  are  many  which  imitate,  more  or  less  completely, 
acute  and  chronic  gastritis,  but  which  are,  in  reality,  owing  to  a  morbid  state 
of  tlie  gastric  nerves  or  the  centres  of  the  ganglionic  system.  Hence,  in  some 
individuals,  we  have  disordered  digestion ;  in  others  vomitings ;  and  in  others 
still,  epigiustric  tenderness  and  pain,"  &c.  &c.  &c.— In  this  I  entirely  agree 
with  M.  Andral. 
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many  other  phenomena  which  are  little  suspected  of  corporeal 
origin,  shew  themselves  infinitely  more  often  than  pain,  deafness, 
vertigo,  defect  of  vision,  or  affections  of  mere  sensation.  The 
former  gradually  rise  into  gusts  of  passion,  fits  of  despondency, 
brooding  melancholy,  permanent  irascibility,  and  still  higher 
grades  of  intellectual  disturbance,  till,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  point  of  temporary  alienation  is  reached,  and  suicide  termi- 
nates the  scene.  Those  functional  disturbances  of  the  brain, 
however,  which  are  evinced  in  the  form  of  mental  phenomena, 
are  very  common  in  morbid  sensibility  of  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal nerves,  where  the  usual  symptoms  of,  indigestion  and  he- 
patic derangement  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  In  unequivocal 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  affections  of  sensation  about 
the  head  most  engage  the  patient's  attention.  Pains  of  various 
kinds,  not  seldom  remittent  or  intermittent,  are  felt  in  different 
parts  of  the  scalp,  about  the  face,  or  deep  in  the  head.  When 
purely  sympathetic  of  stomach  disorder,  they  are  more  frequently 
in  some  particular  part,  than  in  the  head  generally,  and  assimi- 
late in  their  nature  to  tic  douloureux.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  dreadful  disease  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  caused  by 
irritation  of  the  ganglionic  nerves — and  the  cures  which  have 
been  performed  by  alterative  and  aperient  medicines,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  carbonate  of  iron,  (which  removes  the  morbid  sen- 
sibility of  the  nerves)  confirms  this  opinion. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed,  that 
many  cases  of  epilepsy,  are  to  be  referred  to  morbid  sensibility 
and  irritation  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  nerves — else  hpw 
should  purgation  and  lunar  caustic  cure  the  complaint  ?  The 
former  removes  the  sources  of  irritation,  and  the  latter  the  morbid 
nervous  sensibility.    But  more  of  this  anon. 

If  sympathetic  disorder  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  be  long 
continued,  it  is  believed,  and  it  cannot  be  positively  denied,  that 
inflammation  first,  and  change  of  structure  afterwards,  will  be 
the  result.  When  these  processes  are  once  set  up,  they  become, 
of  course,  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  original  cause 
that  produced  the  sympathetic  disorder,  whether  of  function  or 
sensation  ;  and  they  are  then  not  to  be  distinguished  from  idior 
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pathic  iliscaBcs  of  the  same  parts.  Nor  would  the  discriniiiiation, 
if  practicable,  be  of  any  use,  as  respects  the  treatment.  In  what 
proportion  of  cases  these  sympathetic  affections  of  the  head 
change  into  inflammatory  and  organic  diseases,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  since  few  cases  indeed  have  been  so  accurately  watched 
through  all  their  stages  as  to  afford  any  satisfactory  proof— if  the 
thing  is  at  all  susceptible  of  proof,  which  is  very  doubtful.  As 
far  as  my  own  observation  extends,  this  conversion  into  organic 
disease  is  not  so  frequent  as  is  imagined.  Head-aches  of  great 
intensity,  and  even  epilepsy  go  on  for  years,  and  leave  no  traces 
of  their  existence,  when  death  happens  from  other  diseases.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  see  organic  changes  of  immense  extent  take 
place  in  the  brain,  with  but  little  pain  or  disturbance  of  the  in- 
tellectual functions,  even  till  the  last.  These  facts  should  teach 
us  caution  in  pronouncing  on  such  a  difficult  subject,  and  dis- 
trust of  all  theories  or  preconceived  opinions. 

None  of  the  senses  are  more  frequently  aff"ected  sympatheti- 
cally than  those  of  hearing  and  sight.    Noise  in  the  ears,  and 
partial  deafness  are  very  common  where  the  function  of  digestion 
is  disordered,  and  may  often  lead  us  to  suspect  the  latter,  when 
very  few  of  the  common  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  present. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  deafness,  noise  in  the  ears,  and  sense  of 
confusion  in  the  head  to  disappear,  for  a  time,  after  tea,  coffee, 
dinner,  or  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  again  to  return  when  the 
stomach  is  empty.    When  this  is  the  case,  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  cause  is  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  aff"ections  of  the 
head  and  organ  of  hearing  are  purely  symptomatic.   When  these 
symptoms  are  aggravated  by  eating  or  drinking,  there  is  then 
some  reason  to  dread  that  a  more  permanent  state  of  disorder, 
if  not  actual  disease,  is  establishing  itself  in  the  head,  and  reme- 
dies should  be  directed  to  that  quarter  without  delay.   The  same 
observations  apply  to  affections  of  the  organ  of  vision,  as  niuscffi 
volitantes,  indistinctness  of  sight,  uneasiness  in  the  eyes  when 
reading,  or  when  exposed  to  a  glaring  light.    These  phenomena 
should  not  be  treated  too  lightly.    They  may  be  precursors,  or 
rather  indications  of  a  complaint  more  formidable  than  that  in 
the  stomach  from  \vhchee  they  originally  sprung. 
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Next  to  the  brain,  I  would  say  that  the  heart  and  mucous 
nieinbninc  of  the  lungs  sympathise  most  readily  with  disorder  of 
the  liver  and  digestive  apparatus.  The  irregtilarity  of  action  in 
tiie  heart,  consequent  on  disorder  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  is 
much  more  common  than  is  generally  suspected,  being  often 
passed  unnoticed  by  either  patient  or  practitioner.  The  inter- 
missions of  the  pulse,  and  the  sense  of  tumult  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  are  sometimes  very  alarming  to  the  hypochondriac  or 
dyspeptic  invalid,  and  also  to  the  young  practitioner ;  but  they 
are  really  of  little  importance.*  That  diseased  structure  of  the 
heart  does  occasionally  result  from  long-continued  disturbance  of 
its  function,  occasioned  by  bilio-gastric  affection,  1  know  is  the 
case  ;  but  the  instances  are  so  comparatively  rare,  that  this  very 
circumstance  affords  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  other  sympathetic  affections.  I  am  acquainted  at  this 
time  with  one  case  where  the  action  of  the  heart  has  been  greatly 
disturbed  for  more  than  ten  years,  by  dyspepsia,  and  yet  when 
attention  is  paid  to  diet  and  the  state  of  the  bowels,  the  action  of 
the  heart  becomes  perfectly  regular.  Disease  of  the  liver,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  apt  to  seriously  endanger  the  heart  than 
mere  dyspepsia.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  hepatic  affection 
predominates  over  the  gastric,  so  will  be  the  risk  of  sympathetic 
disorder  of  the  heart  changing  into  disease  of  its  structure.  In 
all  dyspeptic  cases,  therefore,  the  practitioner  should  bear  this  in 
Tnindj  and  be  guided  in  his  prognosis  accordingly.  But  he  should 
also  not  fail  to  examine  the  heart  by  means  of  auscultation, 
which  will  afford  him  the  most  certain  means  of  diagnosis 
between  functional  and  structural  disease  of  this  organ. 


*  In  a  very  few  instances,  I  have  seen  most  of  those  sj'mptoms  which 
appertain  to  real  angina  pectoris,  produced  by  disordered  function  of  the 
stomach,  and  give  way  to  a  radical  change  of  regimen  and  diet.  But  in 
general  it  is  in  the  form  of  palpitation,  and  intermissions  of  the  ventricular 
action,  that  the  sympathetic  disorder  of  the  heart  shews  itself,  and  is  then  not 
veiy  distressing,  unless  the  patient's  mind  be  alarmed  by  the  irregularity  of 
the  pulse.  In  most  cases  of  disordered  digestion  there  is  an  irritability  of  the 
heart,  which  causes  it  to  be  excited  into  quick  action  by  very  trifling  agita- 
tions of  mind  or  exertions  of  body. 
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Of  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  lungs  ending  occasionally 
in  phthisis,  I  have  already  spoken.  I  think  Dr.  Paris  has  been 
thrown  off  his  guard  in  treating  what  is  called  "  dyspkptic 
phthisis"  as  a  creature  of  the  imagination.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  a  cough  from  irritation  of  the  stomach — and  it  is 
surely  unsafe  to  aver,  that  long-continued  disorder  of  function 
can  never  end  in  disorganization.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  chronic  inflammation  and 
other  organic  disease  of  the  liver  does  very  frequently  affect  the 
contiguous  lung,  which  becomes  hepatized,  and,  if  there  be  any 
tubercular  disposition  in  the  respiratory  apparatus,  phthisis  is 
sooner  or  later  developed.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
on  the  return  of  an  invalid  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate  with  he- 
patitis. But  on  this  subject  I  need  not  add  to  what  I  have  for- 
merly adduced. 

Of  the  sympathies  hetween  the  digestive  apparatus  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  kidneys,  bladder,  urethra,  rectum, 
organs  of  sense,  skin,  &c.  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion. The  urinary  secretion  is  particularly  under  the  influence 
of  biliary  and  gastric  disorder,  and,  I  believe,  nine- tenths  of  those 
who  are  affected  with  gravel  and  calculous  complaints  would  get 
cured  (unless  the  stone  was  of  some  size)  by  a  particular  regimen, 
which  will  be  presently  described.  The  sympathies  established 
between  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  those  of  the  digestive  organs 
are  very  numerous,  and  tend  to  puzzle  the  practitioner  exceed- 
ingly. The  shoulders,  the  back,  the  limbs,  the  face,  are  all  very 
subject  to  painful  and  indescribable  sensations  from  irritation  in 
the  primse  viae,  and  the  nervous  connexions  do  not  afford  satis- 
factory explanation  of  these  phenomena,  since  the  sympathetic 
association  is  generally  strongest  where  the  nervous  communi- 
cations are  least  numerous.  Whenever  these  unaccountable 
feelings  are  complained  of,  they  should  lead  us  to  suspect  chy- 
lopoietic  irritation — and  this  irritation  will  often  be  found  to 
exist,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomena,  when  there  are 
very  few  of  the  common  sjmiptoms  of  indigestion  or  of  derange- 
ment of  the  biliary  secretion  present.  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  division  of  this  curious  subject. 
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This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  little  treated  of  by  \vriters  on 
this  class  of  diseases,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  very  great  importance. 
It  is  necessarj',  in  the  out-set,  to.take  a  short  review  of  the 
causes  of  morbid  sensibility  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  whether 
accompanied  or  not  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  disorder  in  the 
organs  of  digestion.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
physical  and  moral.  Numerous  and  povverful  as  are  those,  of 
the  first  class,  the  moral  causes  are  still  more  predominant  and 
efiFective. 

PHYSICAL  CAUSES. 

These  are  very  numerous,  the  surface  of  application  being  that 
of  the  whole  body,  external  and  internal.  The  stomach  may  be 
considered,  not  even  excepting  the  brain,  as  the  greatest  centre 
of  sympathies.  Every  impression  on  the  skin,  whether  of  cold 
or  of  heat,  of  humidity  or  of  drought,  influences,  more  or  less, 
the  functions  of  the  stomach.  This  must  have  been  experienced 
Vy  every  individual.  In  a  climate  like  ours,  therefore,  where 
atmospheric  changes  are  so  perpetually  occurring,  not  only  as 
to  temperature,  but  as  to  humidity,  density,  rarity,  &c.  we  need 
not  wonder  tliat  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  should  be 
90  frequently  disturbed. 

Among  those  who  live  in  the  pure  and  open  air  of  the  country. 
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these  atmospheric  changes  have  comparatively  little  cflfect ;  but 
in  cities  and  large  towns,  where  the  whole  constitution  is  effe- 
minated— where  the  external  surface  of  the  body  is  not  habitu- 
ated to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  skies — where  moral  causes  are 
constantly  operating  injuriously  on  the  digestive  organs^and 
where  air,  imbued  with  millions  of  miasmata,  exhaled  from  every 
thing  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  is  breathed, 
swallowed,  and  kept  in  contact  with  the;  skin,  the  effects  are 
conspicuous,  in  the  sallow  complexions — rpuny  or  capricious  ap- 
petites— and  imperfect  digestion  of  tlie  inhabitants. 

This  state  of  the  appetite  and  digestion,  resulting  from  seden- 
tary habits,  impure  air,  late  hours,  and  mental  perturbations, 
leads  to  an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  by  the  recourse  which  is  had 
to  high-seasoned  dishes  and  stimulating  drink,  indulged  in,  more 
or  less,  by  all  classes  of  society.  The  nerves  of  the  stomach  arc 
daily  irritated  by  what  is  ingested — while  the  nerves  of  the 
bowels  are  irritated  by  what  is  undigested.  To  these  causes  may 
be  added  the  vitiated  secretions  themselves,  not  only  of  the  sto- 
mach, but  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  all  the  innumerable  glands 
that  stud  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal.  These  circum- 
stances produce  all  the  phenomena  of  indigestion  detailed  in  the 
preceding  section,  not  only  as  regards  the  disorder  in  the  organs 
of  digestion  themselves,  but  as  respects  the  innumerable  affec- 
tions of  distant  parts,  from  sympathy  with  the  stomJich,  and 
other  internal  viscera. 

The  qualities  and  quantities  of  food  and  drink,  which  produce 
or  keep  up  irritation  and  morbid  sensibility  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans, are  but  little  suspected  of  mischief,  because  they  are  in 
general  use,  and  because  many  individuals  are  daily  seen  to  take 
far  greater  liberties  with  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  without  any 
very  apparent  bad  effects  resulting.  The  evil  day,  however, 
arrives  at  last,  and  it  is  found  that  the  same  food  and  drink 
which  had  been  so  long  taken  with  impunity,  now  begin  to  be 
followed  by  uncomfortable  sensations,  and,  at  length,  with  ac- 
tual disorder  in  the  digestive  apparatus.  Still  this  is  considered 
as  an  accidental  occurrence,  not  connected  with  previous  habits 
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of  diet,  but  owing  to  other  and  unknown  causes.^  This  last  is 
very  often  true,  in  part.  The  previous  habits  may  only  have 
produced  a  predisposition  to  indigestion ;  and,  then,  when  any 
other  cause  is  applied,  especially  of  a  moral  nature,  the  explo- 
sion takes  place.  The  fact  appears  to  me  that,  in  civilized  life, 
the  host  of  moral  and  physical  causes  of  disease  that  are  always 
in  operation  keep  the  powers  of  the  digestive  organs  below  the 
standard  of  health  j  while  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  usual 
food  and  drink  are  calculated  to  impair  these  same  organs,  even 
if  they  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  integrity  of  function. 
If  this  position  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  reason  why  so  many  labour  under,  indigestion,  even  in 
its  obvious  or  open  forms.  Among  the  leading  physical  causes 
of  indigestion,  then,  I  place  our  daily  food  and  drink.  1  have 
shewn  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ought  to  produce  any 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  if  taken  in  the  proper  quantity,  and 
of  the  proper  quality.  But,  whenever  our  drink  induces  sen- 
sible ex;citement  in  the  system,  or  our  food  is  followed  by  an 
inaptitude  for  mental  or  corporeal  exertion,  we  have  transgressed 
the  rules  of  health,  and  are  laying  the  foundation  for  disease. 
When  food  produces  any  sensation  of  discomfort  in  the  stomach, 
as  sense  of  distention,  &c.  attended  or  not  with  some  degree  of 
depression  of  spirits  or  irritability  of  temper,  indigestion,  (or 
rather  morbid  sensibility,)  has  actually  commenced — and  the 
height  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  if  the  irritation  of  food  and 
dr'.nk  be  continued,  I  need  not  now  describe. 

As,  of  all  the  phT/sicat  causes  of  indigestion,  our  diet  is  the 
chief — so  over  this  cause  we  fortunately  have  the  greatest  con- 
trol. But  sensuality  and  conviviality  are  perpetually  seducing 
us  from  the  paths  of  temperance,  and  seldom  permit  us  to  think 
of  preserving  health  till  we  have  lost  it.  It  is  quite  needless  to 
describe  the  kinds  and  the  quantities  of  food  and  drink  that  are 
injurious.  I  have  shewn  the  rule  by  which  each  individual  is 
to  judge  of  this  matter : — any  discomfort  of  body,  any  irrita- 
bility or  despondena/  of  mind,  succeeding  food  and  drink,  at 
the  distance  of  an  hour,  a  day,  or  even  two  or  three  days,  may 
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he  regarded  (other  evidctit  muses  being  ahseni)  as  a  presump- 
tive proof  that  the  quantity  has  been  too  much,  or  the  qualitij 
injurious. 

It  is,  however^  far  more  frequently  by  the  quantity  of  our  food 
that  the  stomach  is  irritated  and  its  nerves  rendered  morbidly 
sensible,  than  by  the  quality.  In  respect  to  this  last,  the  vege- 
table world  (however  lauded  by  hermits  and  philosophers)  is 
infinitely  more  prolific  of  irritation,  and  its  consequence,  morbid 
sensibility,  than  the  animal  kingdom.  Farinaceous  food,  how- 
ever, as  gi'uel,  for  example,  is  an  exception.  Perhaps,  of  all 
species  of  food,  this  is  the  least  irritating,  and  where  a  high 
degree  of  morbid  sensibility  prevails,  it  is  often  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  borne.  Tender  animal  food  is  next,  in  point  of  un- 
irritating  qualities,  with  the  advantage  of  being  more  nutritious 
and  less  bulky.  We  see  whole  nations,  as  the  Hindoos  and 
Scotch,  live  and  thrive  on  food  almost  exclusively  farinaceous  ; 
while  others,  as  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  live  well  upon 
animal  food,  and  that  almost  alone. 

In  respect  to  drink,  water  is  the  only  fluid  which  does  not 
possess  irritating,  or,  at  least,  stimulating  qualities — and  in 
proportion  as  we  rise  on  the  scale  of  potation,  from  table  beer 
to  ardent  spirits,  in  the  same  ratio  we  educate  the  stomach  and 
bowels  fop  that  state  of  morbid  sensibility,  which,  in  civilized 
life,  will  sooner  or  later  supervene. 

The  physical  causes,  then,  of  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
of  the  digestive  organs  are — atmospheric  impressions  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  obody— cutaneous  disorders  and  their 
sudden  retropulsion — disordered  functions  and  diseased  struc- 
tures in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  brain,  liver,  &c.  acting 
through  the  medium  of  sympathy  on  the  organs  of  digestion — 
food  and  drink  in  too  large  a  qunntity,  or  of  too  stimulating  or 
indigestible  a  quality — acrid  substances,  as  drastic  purgatives, 
&c.  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  generated  in  the  alimentary  ap- 
paratus. Under  these  heads  all,  or  almost  all,  the  physical 
causes  may  be  ranged.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  act  through 
two  principal  cluunicls — bynipathy  and  direct  application. 
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If  it  be  asked  how  food,  which  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  should  render  them  morbidly- 
sensible  ?  I  might  answer,  by  asking  another  question — how 
does  light,  which  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  optic  nerve, 
render  it  mordidly  sensible,  if  too  brilliant  and  too  long  applied? 
The  parallel,  I  think,  is  perfectly  just. 

The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  drink.  If  for  water  we 
substitute  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  we  stimulate  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  though  some  stomachs  will  bear  this  stimulation  for 
many  years,  in  succession,  with  little  apparent  injury.  But  not 
so  in  civilized  life.  By  this  stimulus  the  nerves  are  excited,  ahd, 
in  due  time,  irritated,  so  as  to  set  up  an  habitual  state  of  morbid 
sensibility.  The  doctrine  of  BroAvn,  indeed,  teaches  us  that  this 
constant  stimulation  will  ultimately  wear  out  the  excitability  of 
the  nerves,  and  render  them  less  sensible  than  at  first,  to  the 
same  stimuli.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether,  in  the 
last  sad  years  of  the  confirmed  drunkard,  the  morbid  sensibility 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  not  still  his  unhappy  lot*  His  ap- 
petite and  powers  of  digestion  are  nearly  extinguished,  I  grant  j 
but  the  stomach  becomes  more  irritable,  in  proportion  as  intem- 
perance has  been  long-continued ;  till,  at  length,  the  presence  of 
food  cannot  be  borne,  without  pain  or  sickness,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  that  burning  potation  which  he  used  to  swallow  so 
freely,  now  makes  him  quickly  inebriated.  These  are  facts 
which  we  see  every  day,  and  they  strongly  support  the  position 
J  have  laid  down. 

MORAL  CAUSES. 

There  is  but  one  path  along  which  these  causes  can  travel 
from  the  organ  of  thought  to  the  organs  of  digestion ;  but  the 
number  of  airy  sprites,  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  glide 
along  the  silvery  pneumo-gastric  conductors,  baffle  all  calcula- 
tion !  The  intellectual  operations  of  man,  in  a  state  of  high 
civilization,  as  compared  with  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  as 
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.'mucli  more  numerous  as  the  mechanical  arts  of  Europe  out- 
number the  simple  contrivances  of  Otalieite.    In  such  propor- 
tion, also,  his  susceptibility  to  moral  impressions  is  augmented 
to  an  incalculable  extent ;  and  these  impressions,  though  first 
received  by  the  sensorium,  are  all  reflected  on  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, with  more  or  less  force,  according  to  the  state  of  predis- 
position in  these  organs.    In  this  country,  where  man's  relations 
with  the  world  around  him  are  multiplied  beyond  all  example  in 
any  other  country,  in  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  interest 
attached  to  politics,  religion,  commerce,  literature,  and  the  arts 
— where  the  temporal  concerns  of  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
population  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vacillation;  where  spiritual 
aflFairs  excite  great  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  many;  and,  where 
speculative  risks  are  daily  run  by  all  classes,  from  the  disposers 
of  empires  in  Leadenhall  Street,  down  to  the  potatoe-merchant 
of  Covent  Garden,  it  is  really  astonishing  to  observe  the  delete- 
rious influence  of  these  mental  perturbations  on  the  functions  of 
the  digestive  organs.    The  operation  of  physical  causes,  nume- 
rous as  these  are,  dvvindles  into  complete  insignificance,  when 
compared  with  that  of  anxiety  or  tribulation  of  mind.  These 
causes  very  often  escape  the  investigation  of  the  physician,  unless 
he  is  very  much  on  his  guard.    The  patient  is  prodigal  of  'des- 
cription, as  far  as  regards  his  corporeal  feelings — and  he  is  often 
very  candid  as  to  the  physical  causes  which  may  be  enquired 
after  by  the  practitioner ;  but  he  seldom  reveals  (for  obvious 
reasons)  the  real  origin  of  the  evil,  when  it  is  of  a  moral  nature, 
unless  it  be  dexterously  drawn  from  him  by  artful  cross-ques- 
tioning.   The  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  however,  in- 
duced through  mental  emotions,  is  very  generally  of  a  different 
cast  from  that  resulting  from  physical  causes,  such  as  intempe- 
rance, &c.  but  the  slightest  physical  causes,  in  addition,  exas- 
perate the  complaint  exceedingly. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  any  physiological  expla- 
nation of  the  mode  in  which  the  mental  discomfort  effects  the 
corporeal  disorder.  The  fact  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  even 
the  most  heedless  o!)scrvcr,  and  is  pointedly  alluded  to  by  pf)cts 
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as  well  as  physicians.  A  single  look,  and  a  very  few  words  from 
the  tyrant  monarch,  gave  the  ambitious  Wolsey  a  fit  of  indiges- 
tion, which  terminated  the  Cardinal's  life  !  The  function  of  di- 
gestion, as,  indeed,  every  function,  is  bo  completely  under  the 
nervous  influence,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  channel 
through  which  the  mischief  is  produced.  Mental  anxiety  not 
only  arrests  or  disturbs  the  digestive  process  in  the  stomach,  by- 
interrupting  or  weakening  the  nervous  influence  on  which  it 
depends,  and  thereby  leaving  the  materials  of  food  open  to  the 
chemical  laws  that  would  act  on  them  out  of  the  body ;  but,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  vitiates  or  impairs  the  biliary  secretion, 
thereby  adding  a  new  and  powerful  source  of  irritation  to  the 
delicate  nerves  of  the  duodenum  and  small  intestines.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  whole  line  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
the  cardiac  orifice  to  th6  valve  of  the  colon,  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
irritation,  from  the  time  the  food  is  taken  in,  till  its  remains  pass 
into  the  great  intestine.  This  is  distinctly  felt  by  the  individual, 
who  has  no  ease,  either  in  mind  or  body,  till  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, such  as  it  is,  and  of  chylification  is  over,  when  he  feels 
comparative  comfort."  The  mind  and  body  then  seem  relieved 
from  a  burthen,  and  a  most  significant  remark  is  often  made  by 
people  in  this  condition,  that,  "  i/t/iej/  could  live  uiiiliout  food 
they  would  be  well."  Whenever  this  observation  is  made,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  there  is  a  morbid  sensibility  established  in 
the  nerves  of  the  alimentary  canal — and  it  is  two  to  one  that  this 
has  been  induced  by  mental  anxiety,  or,  in  other  words,  by  mo- 
ral causes.  But,  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  the  effects  of  this 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  not  distinctly 
recognized  by  the  individual  by  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  parts 
themselves,  nor  by  any  very  morbid  state  of  the  evacuations, 
but  in  the  re-action  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation  on  the 
mental  faculties.  They  notice,  therefore,  the  exasperation  of 
these  mental  miseries,  at  certain  times,  but  do  not  suspect  the 
food  and  drink  as  the  cause  of  these  exasperations.  Hence  arises 
a  whole  class  of  maladies,  which,  as  being  unattended  by  any 
-  evident  disorder  of  the  body,  are  attributed  to  the  imagination. 
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and  the  unliappy  individual  is  put  doM'ii  by  his  friends,  and  too 
often  by  his  physician,  as  a  decided  Hypochondriac. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 

This  curse  of  civilization  is  not  confined  to  any  age  or  any  na- 
tion. Wlierever  the  mind  has  been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
the  body,  there  hypochondriacism  has  prevailed.  Aristptle  in- 
forms us  that  all  the  great  men  of  his  time  were  hypochondriacs, 
and  the  disease,  in  its  more  marked  forms,  has  been  described 
by  physicians  and  even  poets,  from  Hippocrates  down  to  the 
present  time. 

la  respect  to  the  nature  of  thi^  disease,  I  am  convinced  that 
juster  notions  were  entertained  of  it  some  hundreds  of  years  back 
than  at  the  present  moment,  with  all  the  advantage  of  patholo- 
gical investigations.  CuUen  defines  it  to  be  "  indigestion,  with 
languor,  sadness,  and  fear,  from  uncertain  causes."  Now,  I  do 
maintain  that,  although  hypochondriacal  symptoms  often  attend 
indigestion,  as  indeed  I  have  abundantly  shewn,  yet,  indigestion 
is  by  no  means  essential  to  hypochondriasis.  In  two  patients 
whom  I  am  now  attending,  and  who  are  perfect  models  of  hypo- 
chondriacism, the  appetite  is  good,  the  evacuations  perfectly 
natural,  and  no  pain,  flatulence,  or  other  symptom  of  indigestion 
in  the  stomach,  is  complained  of.  In  both  these  instances,  how- 
ever, the  hypochondriasis  may,  at  pleasure,  be  exasperated  or 
mitigated  by  free  or  by  abstemious  living — shewing  that  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  concerned  in  the  mental 
phenomena.  The  Cullenian  doctrine,  I  believe,  is  the  prevaiHng 
one  in  this  country ;  while  two  different  theories  of  the  disease 
obtain  on  the  Continent — especially  in  France.  The  disciples  of 
Broussais  consider  hypochondriasis  as  depending  mainly  on  a 
state  of  chronic  gastro-enteritis,  while  an  able  author,  M.  Falret, 
has  laboured  to  prove  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  brain. 
The  doctrine  of  Broussais  is,  indeed,  pretty  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  Dr.  Philip— but  it  is  surely  untenable,  seeing  the  length- 
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ened  age  which  hypochondriacs  attain,  and  the  frequent  absence 
of  all  symptoms  or  proofs  of  gastro- enteritis.  "  In  respect  to  M. 
Falret's  doctrine.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  affection  of  the  brain 
is  more  often  secondary  than  primary — though  it  is  very  reason- 
able to  believe  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  brain  does  actually 
become  affected,  in  the  same  way  as  we  see  long-continued  dis- 
turbance of  function  ill  any  other  organ,  end  ultimately  in  change 
of  structure.  But  these  are  consequences,  not  causes  of  the 
original  malady.  Thus,  we  see  hypochondriasis  occasionally 
terminate  in  monomania,  or  insanity  on  a  single  point — and  then 
it  is  probable  that  actual  lesion  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes 
has  taken  place.  None  of  the  modern  doctrines,  however,  are 
new.  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Areteus,  attributed  hypochon- 
driasis to  black  bile  (the  hepatic  doctrine  of  our  'own  time) — 
Diodes  placed  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  stomach — others  in 
the  liver,  mesentery,  and  spleen.  Willis  considered  it  an  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  (the  doctrine  of  Falret) — 
while  Sydenham  nuule  it  to  depend  on  debility,  and  on  irregu- 
larity of  the  animal  spirits.  Boerhaave  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  tenacious  matter  obstructing  the  vessels  of  the  hypochon- 
dria. Lower  accused  the  state  of  the  blood — and  Hoffinan  be- 
lieved that  the  disease  often  depended  on  chronic  injiammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines — the  present  doctrine 
1  of  Broussais.* 

The  following  opinion  of  Villermay,  precisely  accords  with  my 
own  observations  and  experience.  "  Ce  n'est  pas  dans  I'altera- 
tion  du  tissu  nerveux  lui-m6me,  que  reside  la  cause  immediate 
'  de  cette  nevrose ;  c'est  dans  une  affection  des  projjriet^s  vitales 
I  des  nerfs  de  la  nutrition;  aussi  Ton  reconnait  gen^ralement  pour 
! siege  primitif  de  I'hypochondrie,  les  visceres  abdominaux,  spe- 
I  cialement  I'estomac,  aff'ectds  dans  leurs  sensibility  organique.^' 
'This  appears  to  me  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  mental  anxiety,  too  much  exer- 


.  *  See  Louyer-Villcimay,  Traitc-  sur  les  Maladies  Nerveuses..— 181() 
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cise  of  the  intellect,  and  too  little  exercise  of  the  body,  were  the 
chief  causes,  in  this,  and,  indeed,  in  all  other  countries,  of  the 
vai-ious  phenomena  of  hypochondriasis  ;  and  that  a  morbid  sen- 
sibility of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  or  with- 
out tlie  usual  symptoms  of  disordered  digestion,  was  the  leading 
feature  of  the  disease,  and  the  cause  of  the  varied  and  endless 
train  of  symptoms  which  develope  themselves  in  the  mind  and 
in  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

Hypochondriasis  is  generally  represented  as  coijimencing  with 
some  unequivocal  affections  of  the  stomach,  as  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness and  distention  after  eating,  slow  and  difficult  digestion, 
eructations  of  air,  acid,  or  portions  of  the  food,  flatulence  in  the 
bowels  some  hours  after  eating,  fur  on  the  tongue,  especially  in 
the  morning,  with  a  pasty  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  oc- 
casional nausea  or  even  sickness  of  stomach,  appetite  either 
defective,  irregular,  or  voracious,  disagreeable  odour  on  the 
breath,  irregularity,  but  generally  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
&c. — in  short,  the  usual  s3'mptoms  of  indigestion.  This  may 
be  the  case,  especially  when  arising  from  physical  causes,  as 
intemperance  and  the  like  ;  but  at  this  early  period,  the  exten- 
sive morbid  sympathies  are  not  established — the  mental  phe- 
nomena are  not  developed — and  the  individual,  in  short,  is  not 
hypochondriacal.  But  let  this  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
continue,  for  a, certain  period,  and  become  aggravated — or  let 
the  causes  be  of  a  moral  rather  than  a  physical  nature,  as  losses 
in  business,  crosses  in  love,  disappointed  ambition,  or  a  thousand 
other  mental  aiBictions — and  then  we  shall  find  that  the  original 
train  of  corporeal  disorders  in  the  digestive  organs  is  masked, 
or  ahnost  entirely  disappears,  under  the  complicated  sympathetic 
affections  of  remote  parts.  These  sympathetic  affections  are  of 
a  mixed  character,  corporeal  and  mental.  In  proportion  as  the 
causes  were  of  a  physical  nature,  so  will  be  the  predominance 
of  the  sympathies  : — and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as 
they  were  of  a  moral  nature,  so  will  the  sympathetic  disorders 
be  of  a  predominant  intellectual  character.  In  general,  how- 
ever, they  are  mixed.    There  will  be  palpitation  and  irregular 
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action  of  the  heart — cough,  or  other  affection  of  the  lungs — 
pain,  heat,  confusion,  giddiness,  noise,  and  a  thousand  other 
sensations  about  the  head — uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  the  rectum,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  short,  there  is  not  an  organ  or  spot  of  the  whole  human 
fabric  which  is  not  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  some  morbid 
feeling,  more  tormenting  than  the  most  dangerous  organic  dis- 
ease : — so  true  is  the  expression  of  Mangetus : — Signorum 
maximus  est  Humerus,  vix  enim  ulla  jictrs  corporis  est  quae  vim 
hvjus  morbi  effugit,  prcecipue  si  morbus  radices  alt^  egerit  " 

•  In  the  more  advanced,  or  rather  in  the  higher  grad'es  of  hypo- 
chondriasis, especially  if  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  has  been  induced  by  moral  affections  of 
a  trying  nature,  then  the  intellectual  functions — the  sensations, 
the  perceptions,  the  meditations,  are  singularly  disordered.  The 
nerves  of  sense,  under  these  conditions,  are  morbidly  suscep- 
tible to  an  astonishing  degree.  Thus,  any  sudden  noise  will 
make  such  an  impression  as  if  the  organ  of  hearing  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  It  is-  said  of  the 
hypochondriac  that  he  exaggerates  every  feeling : — but  the  truth 
is,  that  every  sensation  is  exaggerated,  not  by  his  voluntary 
act,  but  by  the  morbid  sensibility  of  his  neryes,  which  he  cannot, 
by  any  exertion  of  the  mind,  prevent.  Hence  his  imagination 
is  perpetually  placing  these  morbid  feelings  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  to  the  account  of  some  serious  organic  disease.  The 
nerves  of  the  hypochondriac  are  so  painfully  susceptible  of  every 
impression,  and  the  mind  is  so  harrassed  by  these  distressing 
appeals  from  the  senses,  that  the  individual  endeavours  to  avoid 
society,  from  the  fear  of  collisions — or  if  the  ties  of  friendship 
or  other  motive  draw  him  into  conversation,  he  is  perpetually 
describing  his  complaints,  or  dwelling  on  their  fatal  tendency. 
Finding  but  little  relief  from  medicine,  and  indeed  seldom  giving 
any  medicine  a  fair  trial,  while  the  consolation  of  friends  gene- 
rally increases  his  miseries,  as  consisting  of  raillery,  or  attempts 
to  persuade  him  that  his  complaints  are  imaginary,  he  flies  from 
one  medical  man  to  another,  and  not  unfrcquently  becomes  the 
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dupe  or  the  victim  of  quacks,  Avho  humour  his  ideas— confirm 
him  in  the  belief  of  the  "reahty  of  the  evil  he  apprehends— and 
dekide  him  by  unequivocal  assurances  of  cure.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  tired  out  with  disappointed  expectations,  and  tortured 
with  wretched  feehngs,  his  hfe  should  become  burthensome  to 
him,  and  that  he  should  look  upon  death  as  the  only  deliverer 
from  complicated  and  incurable  ills.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least 
curious  anomalies  in  this  strange  malady,  that  the  individual 
who  appears  so  solicitous  about  every  symptom  of  his  complaint 
— and  consequently  about  life,  should  not  very  rarely  be  the 
one  to  commit  suicide.  The  fact  is,  that  hypochondriacism,  in 
its  highest  degree,  passes  into  monomania — and  it  is  despair  of 
relief  that  drives  the  sufferer  to  IJy  into  the  arms  of  death  to 
escape  the  miseries  of  existence.  I  shall,  therefore,  pass  over 
those  aggravated  cases  of  hypochondriasis  assimilating  with 
insanity,  in  which,  for  instance,  the  patient  fancies  the  exis- 
tence of  something  quite  impossible,  as  that  his  legs  are  made 
of  glass  or  the  like,  in  order  to  make  a  few  observations  on  far 
lower  but  far  more  frequent  grades  of  the  disorder,  characterized 
by  mental  despondency,  fits  of  passion,  irritability  of  temper, 
gloomy  anticipations,  melancholy  moods,  altex'nate  sallies  of 
good  and  bad  spirits,  &c.  &c.  which  meet  the  eye  every  hour  of 
the  physician's  life.  In  civilized  life,  indeed,  what  with  ennui 
and  dissipation  in  the  higher  ranks* — anxiety  of  mind,  arising 


*  There  are  but  few,  who  have  led  a  very  active  life,  whether  in  the  ai-my, 
the  navy,  the  colonies,  or  in  commercial  piu'suits  at  home,  who  are  capable 
of  enjoying  the  anticipated  pleasures  of  retirement  afterwards.  We,  therefore, 
find  a  great  proportion  of  these  in  a  state  of  hypochondriacism,  more  or  less 
prominent.  Exercise,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  is  the  great  antidote,  when 
in  moderation,  to  this  state — but  few  will  take  regular  exercise,  mental  or 
corporeal,  without  some  distinct  pursuit,  which  those  who  are  retired  have 
not.  Besides,  as  it  is  only  the  wealthy  who  voluntarily  retire,  they  think  one 
gi'eat  object  of  their  remaining  days  is  to  live  well ;  and  this  very  indulgence 
leads  to  more  misery  than  they  ever  experienced  in  the  pursuit  after  riches. 
Thus  the  physirjuc  poisons  their  morale.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
forced  to  retire  from  military  service,  in  consequence  of  their  services  being 
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from  business,  in  the  micUlIing  classes — and  poverty,  bad  food, 
bad  air,  bad  drink,  and  bad  occupations,  among  the  lower  classes, 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  pros- 
perity— in  this  kingdom  of  "  ships,  colonies,  and  commei'ce," 
who  does  not  experience  more  or  less  of  the  "  English  malady" 
— that  is  to  say,  a  preternaturally  irritable  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  morbid  sensibility 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

As  it  is  more  easy  to  remove  disorders  in  the  beginning  than 
when  they  have  taken  deep  root,  so  it  is  very  important,  both  to 
the  patient  and  practitioner,  to  detect  the  lighter  shades  of 
what  may  go  on  in  the  end  to  confirmed  hypochondriacism,  of 
which  there  is  not  a  more  terrible  or  more  untractable  malady 
incident  to  man.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  patient  when  unequi- 
vocal disorder  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  is  an  early 
feature  of  the  disease,  for  then  his  attention  is  directed  to  the 
root  of  the  evil. ;  It  is,  also,  a  sign  that  physical  causes  are 
operating  deleteriously,  and  these  can  always  be  more  readily 
combated  than  moral  causes.  But  when  the  disorder  in  the 
digestive  organs  is  not  very  prominent,  or  is  wanting,  and  the 
malady  shcAVS  its  first  approaches  through  the  medium  of  the 
mind,  or  of  distant  sympathies  in  the  body,  the  real  state  of  the 
case  is  seldom  ascertained  till  serious  mischief  is  done. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  man  finds  any  alteration  in  his  tem- 
per or  moral  feelings,  there  being  no  adequate  moral  cause, 
he  should  suspect  some  physical  cause.  Let  him  then  nar- 
rowly watch  the  state  of  these  deviations  from  natural  temper 
or  feelings,  after  free  living  and  after  abstinence — after  compli- 
cated dishes,  and  after  plain  food — after  wine  and  after  water. 
If  he  does  not  find  an  increase  or  diminution  of  his  mental  or  cor- 
poreal ailments,  according  as  he  leans  to  the  one  side  or  to  the 
other  of  those  points  of  regimen,  then  1  am  no  observer.  But 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  readily  recognize  the  corresponden,ce 


jio  longer  wanted,  become  discontented  us  well  as  idle — and  a  state  of  hypo- 
chondriacism very  generally  succeeds.  Of  these  we  sec  daily  instances,  in 
these  piping  times  of  peace. 
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between  cause  and  effect — and  if  so,  how  can  we  have  a  better 
test  for  the  natnre  of  the  complaint,  or  a  firmer  basis  for  the 
treatment  ?  Even  if  the  original  causes  be  purely  of  a  moral 
nature — as,  for  instance,  severe  losses  in  business, — still  the 
mental  despondency  is  aggravated  by  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  stomach — and  this  morbid  sensibility  is  mitigated  or  exas- 
perated by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  food  and  drink.  The 
physician  cannot  cure  the  moral  cause  that  preys  upon  the  mind, 
and  through  that  medium  injures  the  body ;  but  he  can,  in  a 
great  measure,  prevent  the  re-action  of  the  body  on  the  mind, 
by  which  re-action  the  moral  affliction  is  rendered  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  bear.  Thus  a  man  loses  by  speculation  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  which  makes  a  considerable  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  depresses  his  spirits.  After  a  while  he  finds  that  time, 
instead  of  healing  the  wound  which  misfortune  had  inflicted,  has 
increased  it — and  that  wheat  he  could  look  upon  with  some  degree 
of  fortitude,  in  the  beginning,  is  now  become  such  a  source  of 
despondency  that  it  haunts  him  by  day  and  by  night,  and  is  for 
ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  even  his  dreams.  He  finds, 
moreover,  that  some  days  he  can  view  the  misfortune  with  cou- 
rage, and  spurn  the  idea  of  giving  way  under  it ;  while,  on  other 
days,  it  presents  itself  in  the  most  frightful  colours,  and  he  seems 
completely  deprived  of  all  fortitude  to  resist  its  overwhelming 
influence.  This  is  a  true  copy,  of  which  1  have  seen-  many  origi- 
Dals,  during  the  late  commercial  distresses,  and  ruinous  specu- 
lations. What  does  it  teach  us  ?  Why,  that  the  moral  affliction 
was  borne  with  comparative  ease  till  the  digestive  organs  were 
impaired  through  the  agency  of  the  mind,  when  re-action  took 
place,  and  impaired,  in  turn,  the  mental  energies.  But  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  one  day  the  individual  will  evince 
fortitude,  and  the  next  despair ;  all  the  attendant  circumstances 
of  the  moral  evil  remaining  precisely  as  they  were  ?  It  can  be 
clearly  accounted  for  by  the  occasional  irritation  of  food  or  drink 
exasperating  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  and  thereby 
re-acting  on  the  mind.  This  temporary  irritation  over,  the  mind 
jigain  recovers  a  degree  of  its  former  serenity,  till  the  cause  is 
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re-applicd.  I  was  led  to  this  solution  of  the  enigma  some  years 
ago,  by  observing  that  a  very  aged  hypochondriac  was  every 
second  day  aftected  with  such  an  exasperation  of  his  melancholy 
forebodings,  that  he  did  nothing  but  walk  about  his  room 
wringing  his  hands,  and  assuring  his  servants  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly  survive 
more  than  a  few  hours.  Under  these  gloomy  impressions  he 
would  refuse  food  and  drink,  and,  in  fact,  give  himself  up  for 
lost.  The  succeeding  sun,  however,  would  find  him  quite  an 
altered  man.  The  cloud  had  broken  away — hope  was  re-kindled 
— and  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink  w,as  indulged  ad  libitum. 
Next  morning,  all  would  again  be  despair,  and  nothing  but  death 
could  be  thought  of.  So  he  went  on,  as  regular  as  light  and 
darkness.  But  if,  on  the  good  day,  he  could  be  kept  on  a  very 
small  portion  of  food,  and  the  bottle  unopened,  the  next  would 
be  good  also.  This,  however,  could  seldom  be  done;  for  as 
soon  as  he  felt  a  respite  from  his  miseries,  procured  by  one  day's 
abstinence,  he  returned  to  his  usual  indulgences  and  again  irri- 
tated ills  stomach  and  bowels,  and  through  them  reproduced  the 
blue  devils  in  the  mind.  Another  curious  phenomenon  was  ob- 
served in  this  case,  and,  indeed,  I  have  seen  the  same  in  many 
others : — namely,  that  any  purgative  medicine,  which  operated 
at  all  briskly,  brought  on  an  exasperation  of  the  mental  depres- 
sion. He  was  always  better  when  the  bowels  were  constipated 
— clearly  shewing  that  whatever  irritated  the  nerves  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  whether  as  food  or  as  physick,  increased  the 
mental  malady.  Indeed,  the  abuse  of  irritating  purgatives  is  one 
of  the  common  physical  causes  of  this  morbid  sensibility,  and 
should  be  carefully  avoided  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

I  have  known  many  instances  where  individuals,  having  this 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  gastro-intestinal  nerves,  experienced, 
after  eating  certain  articles  of  difficult  digestion,  such  a  state  of 
irritability  of  temper,  that  they  were  conscious  of  the  danger 
they  ran,  by  the  slightest  collision  or  contradiction  from  even  the 
nearest  relations,  and,  therefore,  avoided  society  till  the  fit  went 
off.    One  gentleman  in  this  stjite  always  caused  his  servants  to 
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tie  his  two  hands  together,  lest  in  the  paroxysm  of  irritation 
(without  any  ostensible  cause)  he  should  cut  his  throat  or  other- 
wise commit  suicide.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  keeping  this 
gentleman  from  wine  in  excess.  Tartar-emetic  was,  therefore, 
put  into  it  unknown  to  him,  and  produced  vomiting  every  time 
he  took  it.  He  persevered  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  took  such 
a  disgust  to  his  usual  beverage  that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  it.  This  also  effectually  checked  his  appetite  for  food — and, 
for  a  time,  there  was  almost  a  total  cessation  of  the  irritability  of 
temper  and  paroxysms  of  agitation,  till  he  got  back  to  excesses 
of  the  table. 

In  fine,  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the-  thousand  ways  in 
which  different  people  are  affected  in  their  tempers. and  dispo- 
sitions from  this  morbid  sensibility  of  nerves — and,  that  without 
any  material  feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  very  parts  where  the 
morbid  sensibility  exists.  They  cannot,  therefore,  point  out  the 
causes  of  their  wretched  feeling,  nor  can  their  medical  attendant 
often  detect  it.  Their  complaints  are  considered  imaginarj',  and 
pass  unpitied — and  tlie  unhappy  victim  of  a  real  physical  malady, 
which  preys  on  his  vitals,  is  thus  set  down  as  a  hypochondriac, 
and  so  bantered  and  ridiculed  by  his  friends,  that  the  world  is 
to  him  a  purgatory,  from  which  he  has  little  regret  in  parting  ! 

TREATMENT. 

The  pains  which  I  have  taken  to  investigate  the  causes  and 
the  nature  of  the  class  of  diseases  which  has  passed  under  review 
will  greatly  abridge  what  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  treatment. 
The  real  and  eflicient  remedies  are  very  few  in  number,  and,  in 
this  respect,  they  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  innumerable 
forms  . and  phenomena  of  the  disease  for  "which  they  are  pre- 
scribed. Speaking  generally,  I  verily  believe  there  is  more  ha:-m 
than  good  done  by  the  farrago  of  medicines  which  are  thrown 
into  the  stomach  of  a  dyspeptic  patient,  at  a  time,  too,  when 
that  organ  will  scarcely  digest  the  lightest  food. 
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I  think  I  have  proved  that,  whether  there  be  ostensible  disor- 
der of  the  digestive  function,  or  only  the  manifestation  of  mort)iU 
sympathies  at  a  distance,  or  both  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  nerves;  and, 
hence,  the  first  and  most  important  indication  is  to  lessen 
that  sensibility,  by  withdrawing  the  causes  of  irritation,  and 
applying  such  remedies  as  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  irrita- 
bility. If  the  sources  of  irritation  could  be  completely  withdrawn. 
Nature  would  generally  effect  a  cure,  without  the  assistance  of 
medicine.    But  as  these  are  sometimes  of  a  moral,  aS  well  as  a 
physical  nature,  we  have  but  little  power  over  the  former,  and 
are,  therefore,  only  able  to  mitigate  the  symptoms.    As  it  is  on 
the  regulation  of  diet  that  our  chief  hopes  of  cure  must  rest,  and 
as  the  system  which  I  must  insist  on  is  rather  rigid,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew  the  reason  why  this  apparently  severe  disci- 
pline is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  stimulate  the  practitioner 
to  fearlessly  prescribe,  and  the  patient  to  implicitly  adopt  it. 

There  is  a  great  error  committed  every  day^  in  flying  to 
medicine  at  once,  when  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver 
are  disordered — the  secretions  unnatural — and  the  food  imper^ 
fectly  digested.  Instead  of  exhibiting  purgatives  day  after  day 
to  carry  off  diseased  secretions,  we  should  lessen  and  simplify 
the  food,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  these  bad  secretions^ 
In  doing  this  we  have  great  prejudices  to  overcome.  The  pa- 
tient feels  himself  getting  weaker  and  thinner — and  he  looks  to 
nourishing  food  and  tonics  for  a  cure.  But  he  will  generally  be 
disappointed  in  the  end  by  this  plan.  From  four  ounces  of  grucl 
every  six  hours,  he  will,  under  many  states  of  indigestion,  derive 
more  nutriment  and  strength  than  from  half  a  pound  of  animal 
food  and  a  pint  of  wine.  Whenever  he  feels  any  additional  un- 
easiness or  discomfort  in  mind  or  in  body,  after  eating,  he  has 
erred  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  his  food,  however  restricted 
the  one,  or  select  the  other.  If  the  food  and  drink  irritate  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  it  must  be  reduced  and  simplified,  down 
even  to  the  gruel  diet  above  alluded  to.  I  have  known  dyspep- 
tic patients  gain  flesh  and  strength  on  half  a  ,pint  of  good  gruel 
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thrice  in  the'  24  hours — and  gradually  bring  the  stomach,  step 
by  step,  up  to  the  point  of  digesting  plain  animal  food  and  bis- 
cuit. On  six  ounces  of  animal  food,  a  biscuit,  and  a  glass  of 
water,  I  have  known  invalids  dine  for  months  in  succession,  and 
attain,  on  this  regimen,  a  degree  of  strength  and  a  serenity  of 
mind  beyond  their  most  sanguine  hopes.  In  all  or  any  of  the 
various  forms  of  dyspepsia  which  have  been  described,  then,  the 
diet  is  the  first  thing  to  be  regulated.  But  it  is  quite  preposte- 
rous to  prescribe  a  certain  quantity,  or  even  quality  of  food  and 
drink,  till  the  power  of  the  digestive  organs  is  ascertained.  I 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  criteria  by  which  the  patient,  as 
well  as  the  practitioner,  may  easily  determine  this  important 
point.  I  care  not  if  the  dyspeptic  invalid  begins  with  a  pound 
of  beef-steaks,  and  a  bottle  of  Port  wine  for  his  dinner.  If  he 
feel  as  comfortable  at  the  end  of  two,  four,  six,  eight,  or  12  hours 
after  this  repast,  as  he  did  between  breakfast  and  dinner  of  the 
preceding  day,  he  had  better  continue  his  regimen,  and  throw 
physic  to  the  dogS^.  But  if,  a  few  hours  after  his  dinner,  he  feel 
a  sense  of  distention  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  any  of  those 
symptoms  of  indigestion  which  have  been  pointed  out — if  he 
feel  a  languor  of  body,  or  a  cloudiness  of  the  mind — if  he  have  a 
restless  night — if  he  experience  a  depression  of  spirits,  or  irrita- 
bility of  temper  next  morning,  his  repast  has  been  too  much,  or 
improper  in  kind,  and  he  must  reduce  and  simplify  till  he  come 
to  that  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  drink  for  dinner,  which 
which  will  produce  little  or  no  alteration  in  his  feelings,  whether 
of  exhilaration  immediately  after  dinner,  or  of  discomfort  some 
hours  after  this  meal.  This  is  the  criterion  by  which  the  patient 
must  judge  for  himself.  The  scale  of  diet  must  be  lowered  and 
simplified  down  to  water  gruel,  if  necessary;  otherwise  a  cure 
can  never  be  expected.  Speaking  generally,  the  dyspeptic  in- 
valid may  commence  the  trial  with  fr9m  four  to  eight  ounces  of 
plain  and  tender  animal  food,  with  stale  bread,  and  few  or  no 
vegetables,  at  two  o'clock,  or  as  near  that  hour  as  possible, 
drinking,  after  the  meal,  a  table- spoonful  of  brandy  to  two  or 
three  wine-glassfuls  of  water.    If,  after  this,  he  feels  light,  and 
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rather  inclined  to  exercise  or  amusemeiU  than  to  take  a  nap  on 
the  sofa,  he  has  hit  the  point — and  to  that  system  he  should  ri- 
gidly adhere.  If  he  feel  oppressed  in  body,  or  discomfited  in 
mind,  he  must  reduce  the  quantity  gradually — if  he  feel  a  sense 
of  emptiness,  or  faintness,  he  must  increase  the  quantity  of  his 
food — but  this  will  very  seldom  be  necessary.  If  the  weak  brandy 
and  water  will  not  be  taken,  sherry  and  water,  (a  wine-glassful 
to  tlie  tumbler)  may  be  allowed ;  but  it  is  not  so  sahitary  as  the 
former.  Every  thing  that  is  taken  beyond  this,  at  dinner,  is  at 
the  patient's  own  peril — and  if  he  prefer  wretched  health  of 
body  and  mind  to  the  momentary  gratification  of  sensual  indul- 
gence at  table,  let  not  the  physician  give  his  sanction  to  such 
self-destruction.  I  have  distinctly  said  that  the  invalid  may 
cat  and  drink  as  much  as  he  pleases — provided  he  experience 
no  increase  of  his  morbid  feelings  from  food  and  drink,  within 
the  24  succeeding  hours.  If  he  do  feel  an  increase  of  these,  the 
necessity  of  the  restriction  which  I  propose  is  self-evident,  and 
so  far  from  being  the  imposition  of  a  penance,  it  is,  in  reality, 
the  removal  of  one.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  speaking 
of  the  dyspeptic  stomach,  and  not  of  that  which  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  its  healthy  powers  and  of  all  its  natural  sensibilities. 
But  the  invalid  may  ask — "  can  I  not  have  my  ailments  removed 
without  abridging  my  appetites  ?"  No!  And  the  practitioner, 
who  undertakes  the  treatment  under  such  conditions,  betrays 
either  a  want  of  principle  or  a  want  of  judgment. 

Well,  then,  the  patient  adopts  such  a  simple  and  abstemious 
plan  of  diet  that  he  feels  no  augmentation  of  his  sufferings  after 
food  ;  but  still  he  is  far  from  well.  He  escapes  those  periodical 
aggravations  of  his  complaint,  but  the  medium  ratio  remains  as 
before.  There  must  be  time  for  all  things.  Effects  do  not 
always  cease  when  their  causes  are  removed.  It  may  have 
taken  a  long  .application  of  noxious  agents  to  produce  the  morbid 
cnsibility  of  the  nerves,  and  it  will  require  some  time  to  rein- 
state them  in  their  natural  tone  of  feeling.  Besides,  the  causes 
that  originally  produced  the  disorder  may  have  been  of  a  mural 
nature,  and  may  still  continue  to  operate.    In  this  case  wc  can 
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only  prevent  the  aggravation  by  improper  diet,  and  mitigate  tlie 
symptoms  by  proper  remedies.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  time, 
^nd  to  moral  means. 

Although  there  is  much  peculiarity  of  disposition,  in  regard 
to  diet,  observable  in  different  individuals,  and  therefore  some 
latitude  to  be  allowed  on  this  account ;  yet  experience  has  shcM'n 
that,  however  the  proper  quaiitity  of  food  may  differ  in  different 
constitutions,  there  is  one  broad  rule  as  to  quality,  which  is 
seldom  inapplicable  to  one  in  a  hundred  dyspeptics. 

The  least  irritating,  and  the  most  easily  digested  aliment  is 
unquestionably  farinaceous  food,  at  the  head  of  which  we  may 
place  good  grit  gruel.  I  have  known  many  who  could  digest 
only  this,  without  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  stomach  or  other 
part  of  the  body.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  are  in  a  high  degree  of  morbid  sensibility,  and  great 
cdution  should  be  taken  not  to  irritate  them  by  attempts  at 
niore  nutritious  food.  No  person  is  jn  danger  of  starvation  who 
can  take  a  pint — nay,  only  half  a  pint  of  good  gi-uel  in  the  24 
hours.  Arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  rice,  salep^  are  all  in  the 
eame  class;  but  few  of  them  will  bear  repetition  so  well  as 
gruel.  A  little  sugar,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  brandy  in  each  cup 
of  the  gruel  may  be  permitted ;  but  the  brandy  may  be  safely 
(iispensed  with  in  general. 

When  the  nerves  have  been  kept  free  from  irritation  for  a 
certain  time  by  this  mild  regimen — when  the  tongue  cleans — 
the  sleep  becomes  more  refreshing — and  the  intellectual  feelings 
and  functions  more  tranquil ;  beef-tea  may  be  mixed  with  the 
^ruel — then  hklf  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  chicken  ventured  on, 
and  gradually  increased.  Whenever  any  uneasy  sensations,  of 
taind  or  body,  occur,  within  the  24  hours  after  this  trial  of 
animal  aliment,  it  should  be  decreased ;  or,  if  that  will  not  do, 
wliolly  omitted,  and  the  farinaceous  food  resumed.  If  no  bad 
effects  follow,  the  quantity  of  chicken  may  be  progressively  in- 
creased to  six  or  eight  ounces,  with  stale  bread — ^but  not  too 
much  of  that.  No  particle  of  any  other  vegetable  matter  should 
yet  be  ventured  on.  While  the  farinaceous  regimen  is  necessary, 
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no  drink  should  be  taken,  unless  thirst  be  urgent,  when  barley 
water  or  toast  and  water  in  small  quantity  may  be  allowed. 
When  the  chicken  can  be  borne,  the  drink  should  vary  in  quan- 
tity, according  to  the  feelings  of  thirst,  and  the  number  of  ounces 
of  the  animal  diet  which  can  be  tolerated.  Thus,  if  the  patient 
cannot  take  more  than  an  ounce  of  animal  aliment,  a  wine- 
-glassful of  water,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  brandy  in  it,  is  as 
much  as  should  be  taken  after  the  repast,  unless  thirst  should 
urge,  when  some  toast  and  water  without  brandy  may  be  taken. 
If  eight  ounces  of  chicken  can  be  borne  with  impunity,  a  tumbler 
of  water,  with  a  table- spoonful  of  brandy,  is  a  fair  allowance. 

From  poultry,  the  dyspeptic  should  cautiously  ascend  to  mut- 
ton or  game — dressed  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  stUl  with 
stale  bread  or  biscuit.  I  would  strongly  advise  that  the  quantity 
should  never  exceed  half  a  pound  in  weight,  even  when  that 
can  be  borne  without  a  single  unpleasant  sensation  succeeding. 
It  is  quite  enough,  and  generally  too  much.  The  invalid  will 
acquire  a  degree  of  strength  and  firmness,  not  fulness,  of  muscle 
on  this  quantity,  which  will,  in  time,  surprise  his  friends,  as 
well  as  himself.  When  arrived  at  the  power  of  digesting  six 
or  eight  ounces  of  mutton,  he  may  vary  the  kind  of  animal 
matter  considerably.  Lamb,  hare,  tender  beef,  tripe — nay, 
venison  may  be  taken,  provided  the  golden  rule  be  observed  of 
always  keeping  to  that  quantity  which  produces  no  languor 
after  eating — no  unpleasant  sensation  of  mind  or  body  during 
digestion*    I  cannot  urge  this  rule  too  strenuously  on  dyspep- 


•  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  have  not  included  fish  in  the  list  of  edible 
matters  for  the  dyspeptic.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  a  very  precarious,  if  not  dan- 
gerous species  of  food,  in  weak  stomachs.  Salmon  is  extremely  improper, 
and  even  the  white  fish  is  very  apt  to  turn  rancid  and  greatly  irritate  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  nerves,  I  would  advise  the  invalid  to  abjure  fish.  With- 
out butter  or  other  sauces  it  is  insipid — and  with  these  additions  it  is  poison. 
1  have  known  very  serious  attacks  of  indigestion,  in  its  febrile  form,  produced 
by  turbot  and  even  eod.  Shell-fish,  as  crab,  lobster,  and  oysters,  are,  in 
general,  much  less  injurious,  and  can  be  borne  without  detriment  by  the  dys- 
peptic stomach,  when  the  irritability  of  its  nerves  has  been  a  good  deal  sub- 
dued by  u  pr9pcr  course  of  diet  mid  medicine  previously! 
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tics  !  Their  Happiness — perhaps  their  welfare — and  the  liappi- 
iiess  and  welfare  of  many  who  are  connected  with  them,  depend 
pn  its  strict  observance. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  endless  catalogue  of  imjm>2)er 
dishes.  All  are  improper  for  the  dyspeptic,  or  at  least  dangerous, 
that  are  not  included  in  the  above.  Even  a  mealy  potatoc  will 
often  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  (without  any  percep- 
tible sensation  there)  and  pass  undigested,  after  producing  a 
great  deal  of  wretched  feeling  in  distant  parts  of  the  body. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable. 
There  is  such  a  tendency  to  form  acidity  in  the  weak  and  irri- 
table stomach — vegetable  matters  are  so  prone"  to  acidifj"^ — and 
acid  is  so  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  morbidly  sensible  nerves 
of  the  primae  vise,  that  the  dyspeptic  invalid  cannot  be  too  much 
on  his  guard  against  fruit  and  vegetables  of  every  description, 
however  innocent  they  may  seem  to  be,  as  connected  with  dis- 
agreeable feelings  in  the  stomach  itself.  As  for  cheese,  pickles, 
nuts,  onions,  and  a  variety  of  provocatives,  they  are  rank  poison 
in  dyspepsia,  and  as  such  should  be  religiously  avoided. 

In  respect  to  drink,  my  firm  conviction  i^  that  water  is  the 
best ;  and  till  the  habit  of  water- drinking  can  be  acquired,  the 
dilute  mixture  of  brandy  and  water  is  the  next  best  beverage. 
Still  I  have  no  objection  to  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  criteria  which  I  have  so  often  laid  down.  The 
sooner,  however,  that  every  species  of  stimulating  drink  c^m  be 
laid  aside  the  better.  A  cup  of  coffee  after  dinner  is  far  prefer- 
able to  wine.    Malt  liquors  are  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  other  meals  are  of  some  consequence  to  be  attended  to  by 
the  dyspeptic  invalid.  In  the  morning,  if  the  nervous  irritability 
is  not  in  the  highest  degree,  (necessitating  the  use  of  gruel) 
coffee  or  Bohea  tea,  with  well  toasted  bread,  cold,  and  very  little 
butter — or  what  is  better,  a  little  cold  m6at,  may  be  taken — and 
nothing  more  till  dinner,  if  at  two  o'clock.  Where  tyrant  custom 
compels  to  dine  late,  a  slice  of  cold  meat  and  biscuit  should  be 
taken  at  one  o'clock.  The  tea  should  be  the  same  as  the  break- 
fast, but  without  animal  food  : — And  a  cup  of  gruel  is  the  best 
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supper.  Where  farinaceous  food  can  be  relished  for  breakfast, 
it  is  certainly  better  than  tea  ;  and  the  milk  or  cream  should  be 
sparingly  used. 

By  adherence  to  the  foregoing  plan,  varying  the  quantity 
according  to  the  feelings  subsequently  experienced,  the  surest 
foundation  is  laid,  not  only  for  health,  but  for  happiness.  Upon 
a  regimen  of  this  kind,  the  body  will  be  brought  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  permanent  muscular  strength,  of  which  the  individual 
constitution  is  susceptible — and  the  intellectual  powers  will  be 
raised  in  proportion.  Equanimity  of  mind  will  be  attained,  if 
attainable  at  all ;  and  where  moral  causes  of  irritation  or  affliction 
•annot  be  avoided,  they  will  be  greatly  neutralized.  Under  such 
a  system  of  diet,  the  corporeal  frame  will  be  rendered  more  capa- 
ble of  undergoing  fatigue— rand  the  mind  more  able  to  resist  mis- 
fortune, than  by  the  richest  dishes  and  most  luxurious  wines.* 

The  rigid  system  which  I  have  proposed  is  not  the  creature  of 
speculation,  engendered  in  the  closet.  It  is  that  which  many, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  adopted  with  the  most  perfect  success- 
it  is  that  by  which  I  have  conquered  the  most  intense  degree  of 
dyspepsia  in  my  own  person.  Those  who  have  courage  and  per- 
severance to  reap  the  fruits  of  such  a  systeniN  will  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  change  it,  however  strongly  they  may  be  tempted  by  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  and  the  seductions  of  convivial  society.  It 
would  be  well  for  those  in  the  enjoyment  of  present  health,  if  they 
employed  it  as  a  preservative  of  that  invaluable  blessing  !  But 
this  I  do  not  expect.  I  am  addressing  those  who  have  tasted  the 
bitter  cup  of  sickness — and  especially  those  who  have  experienced 
the  horrors  of  dyspepsia.  The  latter  alone  can  appreciate  the 
luxury  of  immunity  from  the  terrible  feelings  of  mind  and  body 
engendered  by  that  worst  of  human  aflSictions. 


♦  Captain  Head  states  that,  when  he  commenced  his  ti'avels  in  South 
America,  he  was  quite  unable  to  undergo  the  necessary  exertion,  till  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  living  on  plain  animal  food  and  <vatcr  only.  He  could 
then,  in  a  xhort  time,  tire  out  horses  in  his  pedestrian  marches. 
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When  a  man  has  escaped  the  miseries  of  dyspeptic  feelings, 
and  brought  the  sensibilities  of  his  stomach  to  a  natural  state, 
by  great  attention  to  diet,  he  should  be  careful  how  he  deviates 
from  the  rigid  regimen  by  which  he  was,  restored  to  health. 
Nothing  is  so  liable  to  relapse  as  dyspepsia — and  indulgence  in 
variety  of  dishes,  or  vegetables  and  fruit,  will  be  almost  certain 
of  making  the  individual  pay  dear  for  the  experiment.  But  it  is 
of  still  more  importance  to  keep  to  a  low  quantity  of  food.  The 
least  over-exertion  of  the  stomach  in  mastering  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  it  can  easily  digest,  will  be  sure  to  re-kindle  the 
morbid  sympathies  of  the  body,  and  the  wretched  feelings  of  the 
mind. 


MEDICINAL  TREATMENT. 

The  foregoing  rules  of  diet  will  apply  to  almost  all  cases  and 
stages  of  dyspepsia,  whether  consisting  in  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  gastric  nerves,  without  apparent  disorder  of  function  ;  or  ac- 
companied by  the  various  symptoms  of  indigestion  and  biliary  de- 
rangement. This  dietetic  regulation  is  the  basis  of  the  treatment. 
Without  it,  no  effectual  cure  can  be  accomplished — and  by  it 
alone,  nine  cases  in  ten  of  common  indigestion,  in  its  earlier 
stages,  might  be  removed.  But  much  auxiliary  assistance  may 
be  derived  from  a  judicious  application  of  medicine. 

After  adjusting  the  subject  of  diet,  our  attention  should  next 
be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  secretions.  The  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing their  hahitual  condition  is  too  often  erroneous.  Thus,  a  brisk 
purgative  is  given,  and  then  the  secretions  are  examined.  But 
the  same  medicine,  if  given  to  a  person  in  health,  would  very 
frequently  evacuate  matters  that  would  be  considered  morbid. 
Besides,  the  action  of  purgatives  will  often  rouse  the  liver  and 
other  glands  to  pour  forth  secretions  very  different  in  quantity  as 
well  as  quality  from  what  are  habitually  secreted.  ,The  secretions 
cannot,  in  fact,  be  ascertained  by  one  or  two  inspections.  They 
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shcHihV  be  examined  when  medicine  has  been  taken,  and  when  no 
medicine  has  been  taken.  They  should  also  be  examined  after 
the  operation  of  different  kinds  of  medicine.  Mercurial  ape- 
rients will  brinff  down  bile  that  is  habitually  defective. — Rhubarb 
.will  tinge  the  secretions  yellqvv  that  were  previously  pale — mag- 
nesia will  render  the  motions  pale  that  were  formerly  dark-co- 
Joured — salts  will  expel  watery  motions — aloes,  solid  evacuations. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen,  how  necessary  it  is  to  think  a  little 
.before  a  plan  of  medicine  is  determined  upon. 

When  there  is  unequivocal  disorder  of  function  in  the  liver 
and  digestive  organs,  as  ascertained  by  the  symptoms  formerly 
described,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  secretions  are  un- 
healthy. The  change  of  diet  will,  in  itself,  igreatly  correct  this 
morbid  condition  of  the  secretions — but,  in  the  mean  time,  they 
must  be  daily  removed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  in  order  to 
take  away  one  source  of  irritation. 

In  doing  this,  there  is  much  caution  necessary.  Infinite  mis- 
chief, as  I  have  stated  before,  is  daily  occasioned  by  the  indis- 
criminate employment  of  purgative  medicine,  in  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints. JBad  secretions  may  be  thus  removed,  but  their  repro- 
duction will  never  be  thus  prevented.  It  is  by  withdrawing  the 
sources  of  irritation,  and  gradually  improving  the  functions  of 
the  liver,  the  stomach,  and.  the  intestinal  canal,  that  the  form- 
ation of  morbid  secretions  can  be  arrested.  Purgation,  therefore, 
should  be  rarely  employed.  It  may  be  proper,  just  at  the  begin- 
ning, to  clear  the  alimentary  canal  of  all  its  lurking  contents  ; 
but,  after  this,  I  do  maintain  that  the  main  object  is  to  produce 
but  one  evacuation  daily,  and  that  of  a  solid,  rather  than  a  liquid 
■consistence.  If  practitioners  knew  the  misery  that  is  often  pro- 
duced by  an  irritating  cathartic  medicine  in  dyspeptic  and  hypo- 
chondriacal complaints,  in  this  country,  they  would  be  more 
.sparing  than  they  areof  their  calomel  at  night  and  black  draught 
in  the  morning. 

Experience  has  shewn,  that  there  are  some  medicines  which 
produce  little  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  upper  bowels,  and 
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act  principally  on  the  colon  and  rectum,  as,  for  instance,  aloes 
and  sulphur.  Jalap,  calomel,  salts,  senna,  antimony,  and  many 
other  purgatives,  produce  a  good  deal  of  disorder  in  the  stomach 
and  along  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal,  causing  a 
copious  secretion  from  the  glands  and  secreting  surfaces  of  these 
parts,  as  well  as  of  the  liver.  They  are  very  useful,  upon  occa- 
sions, to  remove  all  offending  matters,  but  should  not  be  often 
employed.  A  combination  of  several  different  kinds  of  aperient 
medicine,  that  will  act  mildly,  but  gradually,  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  is  far  preferable  to  any  one  me- 
dicinal substance.  Simplicity  of  prescription  is  very  generally, 
on  this  point,  accompanied  by  inefficiency  of  the  effect  designed. 
In  dyspeptic  cases,  and  especially  where  there  is  morbid  sensi- 
bility, in  any  considerflble  degree,  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it 
is  of  great  consequence  to  join  hyosciamus,  or  some  gentle  ano- 
dyne, with  the  aperient.  When  the  morbid  sensibility  is  not  in 
great  degree,  the  anodyne  may  be  left  out.  The  following  for- 
mulae may  be  found  pretty  generally  applicable  as  habitual  ape- 
rients. 

(No.  1.) 

9).  Ext.  Aloes    ....  3s3. 
— -  Jalapii,  (resinos)  .    gr.  vj. 
— —  Col.  compos.  .    .    gr.  x. 
Pil.  Hydrarg.    .    .    .    gr.  yj. 
Ipeeac.  Pulv.     .    .    .    gr.  j. 
Ol.  Cassias   .    .    .    .    gt.  iij. 
M.  ft.  Pil.  X.    Capiat  j.  ij.  vel  iij.  hora  somni. 

These  pills  should  be  taken  according  to  the  effects  they  pro- 
duce. If  one  be  sufficient  to  procure  one  easy  evacuation  the 
succeeding  morning,  well  and  good.  If  not,  two,  three,  or  any 
number  may  be  taken,  so  as  to  effect  the  purpose  desired.  If 
much  irritation  prevail,  from  three  to  five  grains  of  extract  of 
hyosciamus  should  be  taken  at  night  with  the  pills. 

Of  the  two  following  forms,  the  first  (No.  2)  is  a  brisk  purga- 
tive, that  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  where  considerable  tor- 
por of  the  lower  bowels  prevails. 
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(No.  2.) 

Jt.  Extracti  Colocynth.  comp.  9j. 

———  Jalapii      .    .    .  gr.  vj. 

Pulv.  Scammon.  compos.  .  gr.  x. 

Sub.  Hydrargyri    .    .    .  gr.  x. 

Antimon.  Tart.      .    .    .  gr.  j. 

Sapon.  Venet   gr.  v. 

01.  Cassiae   gt.  iv. 

M.  ft.  Pil.  xv.  quarum  capiat  j.  ij,  \el  iij.  hora  somni. 

But  as  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  some  dyspeptics  are  ex- 
tremely tender,  it  ia  necessary  to  have  a  milder  form  of  aperient 
than  any  of  the  above. 

(No.  3.) 
Jt.  Ext.  Rhei     .  3j. 
— ■  Aloes    .    gr.  v. 
Pil.  Hydrarg.    gr.  v. 
01.  Cassias   .    gt.  iij. 
M.  ft.  Pil.  X.    Capiat  i.  vel.  ij.  pro  dosi. 

There  wiU  be  many  cases  where  the  irritability  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  will  not  bear  moi*e  than  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  without  producing  much  distress.  Where  acidity 
prevails  much,  with  disposition  to  pain  and  flatulence  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  following  will  be  found  a  useful  form  of  medicine. 

(No.  4.) 

9).  Magnes.  Carbonat.    .  "^aa. 

 Sulphatis     .  5iy- 

Spir.  Ammon.  Aromat,  5j' 

Tinct.  Rhei  ....  ^sa. 

 Hyosciam.   .    .  "^sa. 

Aquae  Menth.  Sativse  .  "^iv. 
Misce  ft.  Mistura,  cujus  capiat  coch.  i.  mag.  bis  terve  in  die. 

But,  in  fact,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  aperient 
to  the  state  of  the  case,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  essential  indication — 
that  of  moving  the  bowels  once  daily,  and  always  with  as  little 
irritation  as  possible.  Whenever  thin  or  watery  motions  are 
produced,  more  harm  than  good  will  be  done. 
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In  proportion  as  the  biliary  secretion  is  deranged,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  mercurial  must  be  increased  ;*  but  where  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  livef  being  in  fault,  the  less  mercurial  the  bet- 
ter, especially  where  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  much  sensibility.  In  such  cases,  the  following  form  of 
exhibiting  the  taraxacum  (dandelion)  will  be  found  very  advan- 
tageous. 

(No.  5.) 
Infusi  Taraxaci  .  ^iV. 
Extracti  Taraxaci,  5U' 
Carb.  Sodse  .  .  5ss- 
Tart.  Potassaj .  .  5"j- 
Tinct.  Rliei    .    .  5iij. 

 Hyosciam.  ni.xx. 

Misce,  fiat  Mistura,  capiat  tertiam  partem  ter  die. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  aperients,  I  may.  add,  that 
the  use  of  injections,  as  auxiliaries,  should  not  be  neglected. 
In  high  grades  of  gastric  and  intestinal  irritability,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  any  aperient  by  the  mouth — even  castor  oil — 
without  producing  disagreeable  effects  j  and  here  the  employ- 


•  It  may,  in  some  cases,  be  prudent  to  touch  the  mouth  with  mercury;  but 
then  the  disease  is  hepatitis  rather  than  dyspepsia.  When  this  course  is 
necessary,  the  patient  should  be  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  and  warned 
to  keep  himself  confiiied  to  the  house,  till  the  medicine  is  no  longer  required. 
Where  dyspepsia  attends  the  hepatitis,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  blue 
pill  is  preferable,  in  this  country,  to  calomel,  and  should  be  gradually,  but 
steadily  iptroduccd  till  the  mouth  becomes  sore,  or  the  evacuations  yellow  and 
feculent.  When  this-  takes  .place,  the  symptoms  of  hepatitis  generally  vanish. 
It  is  in  such  cases,  that  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath,  applied  to  the  feet,  legs, 
and  arms,  is  often  of  very  considerable  benefit.  This  remedy,  like  most 
others,  was  overrated  on  its  first  introduction,  and  has,  consequently,  fallen 
almost  entirely  into  disuse— unmcritedly  so.  Its  application  is  attended  with 
too  much  trouble  for  patients  and  practitioners  in  general ;  and  this  is  one 
cause  of  the  infrequency  of  its  employment.  It  is  not  so  well' calculated  for 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stoirfach  and  bowels,  of  which  I  have  been  treat- 
ing, as  for  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver,  a  paucity  of  bile,  and  a  constipated  state 
of  the  bowels. 
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nicnt  of  injections  is  of  great  advantage.  The  rigid  system  of 
diet  is  our  sheet  anthor,  till  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
is  lessened  or  removed,  and  then  aperients  may  be  used  with 
greater  safety  and  greater  latitude.* 

But  are  we  possessed  of  no  means  of  reducing  this  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  nerves,  in  laddition  to  the  plan  of  unirritating 
diet  ?  We  certainly  can  greatly  assist  the  dietetic  regimen  by 
other  means.  The  effect  of  counter-irritation  is  often  very 
conspicuously  beneficial.  A  small  plaster  of  tartar  emetic  and 
Burgundy  pitch  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  counter-irritants  we  possess,  and  is  far  superior 
to  blisters.  A  scruple  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  to  each  drachm 
of  the  Burgundy  pitch,  will,  in  two  or  three  days,  produce  a 
copious  crop  of  pustules,  that  will  continue  to  discharge  for  a 
week  afterwards,  and  afford  much  relief.  I  have  no  objection 
to  a  few  leeches  being  previously  applied  to  the  part,  especially 
if  much  tenderness  is  complained  of  on  pressure  : — for  although 
irritation  and-inflammation  are  two  very  different  conditions,  and 
require  different  treatment,  yet  the  former  sometimes  leads  to 
the  latter,  and  we  occasionally  see  the  two  combined.  On  this 
account  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  is  a  safe  predecessor  to 
the  counter-irritation. 

Where  irritation  of  the  whole  nervous  system  depends,  as  it 
often  does,  on  irritation  of  the  stomach,  it  vvill  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  steady  soothing  effect  on  the  gastric 


*  The  white  mustard-seed  has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention  ;  and 
I  have  known  a  great  number  of  dyspeptic  invalids  take  it — some  with  ad- 
Yantage,  others  without  much  effect — and,  in  a  very  few  instances,  it  appeared 
to  do  harm.  It  certainly  is  not  calculated  for  a  very  irritable  state  of  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  nerves — since  all  spicy  or  hot  aromatic  substances  are 
injuiious  in  such  cases.  It  is  where  the  bowels  are  very  torpid,  the  appetite 
bad,  and  the  whole  system  languid  and  sluggish,  that  the  white  mustard-seed 
promises  to  be  serviceable.  If  it  keep  the  bowels  open,  and  produce  no  un- 
pleasant feeling  in  the  stomach,  alimentary  .canal,  or  neiTous  system,  it  may 
be  taken  with'  safety.  If  it  do  not  produce  an  aperient  operation  it  can  do 
little  good,  and  may,  perchance,  do  mischief. 
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nerves,  by  anodynes,  combined  with  small  doses  of  blue  pill. 
The  biliary  secretion  is  sometimes  so  acrid  that  the  patient  is 
sensible  of  its  descent  into  the  duodenum,  and  experiences  the 
most  indescribably  disagreeable  sensations  at  the  time — pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  shudder  through  the  whole  frame,  and  a  radi- 
ation of  morbid  feelings  from  the  region  of  the  duodenum  in 
every  direction.  This  I  experienced  myself,  and  was  quite  sa- 
tisfied that  it  proceeded  from  the  contact  of  the  bile  with  the 
morbidly  sensible  nerves  of  the  duodenum.  In  such  cases,  two 
or  three  grains  of  hyosciamus,  one  grain  of  blue  pill,  and  two 
of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  every  six  hours,  will 
keep  the  irritation  in  check,  and  help  to  correct  the  vitiated 
state  of  the  biliary  secretion.  With  these  medicines,  a  little 
rhubarb  at  night,  merely  to  ensure  one  action  of  the  bowels 
daily,  is  all  that  should  be  taken — and  this  only  when  the 
bo%vels  will  not  act  spontaneously. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  intimate  sympathy  between  the  external 
surface  of  the  body  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  tepid  bath  is  an  important  remedy,  as  a  soother  of 
irritability.  The  forenoon  or  the  evening  is  the  time  to  be 
selected,  and  the  subsequent  feelings  of  the  individual  will  be 
the  best  criterion  for  its  repetition. 

I  now  come  to  an  important  class  of  remedies  for  the  lessening 
of  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system — namely,  the  vege- 
table bitters  and  tonics.  The  state  of  the  appetite  being  a  pretty 
fair  index  of  the  state  of  digestion,  ejcperience,  in  all  ages,  has 
confirmed  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  class  of  medicinal 
substances,  in  dyspepsia,  when  carefully  managed.  It  is  a  well 
known  truth  that  debility  is  the  parent  of  irritability,  and  it  is 
on  this  principle  that  tonics  can  be  safely  employed.  But  when 
irritability  is  great,  tonics  do  more  harm  than  good,  and,  in  fact, 
increase  instead  of  diminishing  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  On  this  account  they  cannot  be  safely 
employed  till  the  irritability  is  reduced  to  a  certain  point  by 
mild  diet  and  by  soothing  medicines,  when  they  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  most  decided  and  indeed  surprising  good  cffectg. 
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If  they  are  given  befoi'e  this  reduction  of  morbid  sensibility,  they 
produce  great  disturbance  in  the  system,  and  I  am  confident 
they  frequently  change  irritation  into  inflammation.  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  food,  the  feelings  of  the  individual  are 
unerring  criteria  of  the  salutary  or  noxious  effects  of  bitters  and 
tonics — and  these  should  be  scrupulously  attended  to  by  the 
patient  and  practitioner.  Many  hypochondriacs  have  been 
driven  into  a  state  of  insanity  by  the  stimulation  of  wine  and 
tonics,  when  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach  was  in  a  high 
degree.  Wine  and  tonics,  like  opium,  will  overpower  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  nerves  for  a  few  hours,  in  these  cases,  and  some 
sleep  may  follow — but  the  terrible  exasperation  of  irritability 
which  succeeds,  when  the  first  effects  of  stimulation  are  over, 
have  produced  many  an  act  of  suicide,  besides  the  thousand 
lower  grades  of  mental  misery,  to  which  the  unfortunate  dj's- 
peptic  and  hypochondriacal  invalid  is  subjected  by  injudicious 
treatment.  The  dreadful  depression  of  spirits  and  despondency 
of  mind,  resulting  from  this  temporary  exhilaration  and  excite- 
ment, are  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  too  often  lead  to 
a  repfetition  of  the  baneful  causes  that  produced  them.  There 
is  no  point  in  practice  which  requires  so  much  caution  and  skill 
in  the  practitioner  as  the  exhibition  of  this  class  of  remedies  in 
dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis.  The  mode  of  administering 
bitter  tonics  will  be  presently  described,  after  premising  a  few 
observations  on  a  preparation  which  I  have  sometimes  employed 
with  success  in  irritable  states  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

I  have  now  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  medi- 
cine which  I  believe  has  never  been  employed  in  this  class  of 
diseases,  but  which,  I  apprehend,  from  what  I  have  already  seen, 
will  be  found  a  very  valuable  remedy.  It  is  well  known  to 
surgeons  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
allayers  of  irritability,  when  applied  externally  to  painful  and 
irritable  sores.  It  is  also  well  known  that  this  medicine  may  be 
given  internally  to  the  extent  of  several  grains  daily,  for  months 
in  succession,  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  that  without  ever  pro- 
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ducing  any  bad  effect.  Indeed,  it  is  now  almost  the  only  remedy 
on  which  any  dependence  is  placed  in  the  above-mentioned  for- 
midable complaint.  My  attention  was  first  excited  towards  its 
effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  some  years  ago,  wliile  ex- 
hibiting it  to  a  young  gentleman  employed  in  a  public  oflice  of 
this  metropolis,  who  laboured  under  epilepsy,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  had  the  usual  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  and  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Considering  the  latter 
complaint  as  one  of  minor  consequence,  I  gave  the  nitrate  of 
silver  alone,  beginning  with  half  a  grain  thi-ice  a  day,  in  crumb 
of  bread,  and  gradually  increasing  it  to  two  grains  thrice  in  the 
24  hours,  beyond  which  1  did  not  carry  the  dose.  After  the 
first  month,  he  had  no  return  of  the  epilepsy ;  but  the  medicine 
was  continued  till  the  expiration  of  three  months,  when  it  was 
finally  left  off.  He  took  no  other  medicine  whatever ;  and  in 
th^  course  of  the  three  months  he  was  completely  cured  of  all 
his  dyspeptic  symptoms.  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this 
event,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  result.  But  several 
cases  have  since  occurred,  which  lead  me  to  think,  firU^  that 
epilepsy  very  often  depends  on  morbid  sensibility  of  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  nerves — and,  secondly,  that  it  is  by  removing  this 
morbid  irritability  of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  the  nitrate  of 
silver  sometimes  cures  epilepsy.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
convulsions  and  epilepsy  are  frequently  produced  by  worms  in 
the  first  passages,  although  no  symptom  of  sensible  irritation  or 
pain  may  exist  there  at  the  time — the  worms  producing  the 
phenomena  above-mentioned  by  their  action  on  the  special  or 
organic  sensibility  of  the  parts,  and  thence,  by  sympathy,  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  system  of  nerves.  The  removal  of  the  worms 
cures  the  convulsions  and  epilepsy,  by  removing  the  cause  of 
irritation — and  the  nitraite  of  silver  very  probably  acts,  in  other 
cases,  by  lessening  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and  thereby 
rendering  them  unsusceptible  of  irritation.  On  this  principle  I 
have  administered  the  nitrate  of  silver,  of  late,  in  cases  where 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  nerves  was 
produced  by  other  causes  than  worms,  and  gave  rise  to  other 
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phenomena  than  epilepsy,  and  hitherW  with  marked  advantage. 
In  one  case,  that  of  a  lady  near  Greenwich,  the  effects  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  She 
had  been,  for  years,  harrassed  with  convulsive  twitchings,  faint- 
ings,  and  a  host  of  the  most  strange  and  anomalous  symptonis, 
ahnost  daily,  which  rendered  her  life  miserable,  and  resisted 
every  remedy  that  could  be  thought  of  by  several  eminent  prac- 
titioners. Of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  or  the  precise  cause 
of  it,  I  could  form  no  rational  conjecture  ;  but,  among  the  nume- 
rous phenomena  present  in  her  case,  there  was  evident  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  To  this  point  several  of  her 
medical  attendants  had  directed  their  attention,  and  all  the  usual 
means  had  been  employed  to  con-ect  this  part  of  the  complaintj 
but  without  success.  Purgatives  almost  invariably  increased 
her  sufferings,  and  she  so  dreaded  the  operation  of  a  cathartic, 
that  she  sometimes  allowed  her  bowels  to  be  long  constipated 
rather  than  take  aperient  medicine.  Not  knowing  what  else  to 
do,  1  gave  her  the  nitrate  of  silver,  at  first  in  doses  of  half  a 
grain  twice  a  day,  gradually  ihcreasing  it  to  four  graiiis  per 
diem,  and  that  continued  for  the  space  of  three  months.  At  the 
same  time  1  gave  her  a  very  small  proportion  of  sulphate  of 
(juinine,  not  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  grains  daily^  and  a 
common  aperient  pill  to  take  when  the  bowels  were  confined. 
Long  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  she  lost  almost 
the  whole  of  her  complaints,  and  I  saw  her  a  few  weeks  agoj 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  Whether  the  disease  may 
returnj  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  change  that  was  wrought  by  this 
plan,  was  equally  surprising  to  the  patient  and  to  myself.  I  am 
710W  exhibiting  the  same  medicine,  in  combination  with  small 
(loses  of  quinine,  to  some  patients  affected  with  obstinate  dys-' 
pepsia,  in  that  form  which  is  more  marked  by  the  morbid  sym- 
pathies of  distant  parts  than  by  apjmrent  disorder  in  the  stomach 
:ui(l  bowels  themselves,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the* 
effects  will  be  most  beneficial.  In  one  case,  indeed,  that  of  an 
•Iderly  clergyman  in  Sussex,  who  has,  for  some  years,  laboured 
liuder  a  number  of  anomalous  symptoms  of  a  very  distressing 
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nature,  especially  affecting  tiie  head,  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  but  in  whom  the  stomach  and  bowels 
exhibited  marks  of  morbid  sensibility,  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
sulphate  of  quinine  have  been  productive  of  the  greatest  relief, 
and  I  may  say  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  completely  cured. 

I  know  too  well  the  fallacies  of  medicine  to  hold  this  remedy 
up  as  a  specific  for  removing" morbid  irritability  of  the  prinife  viae ; 
but  I  think  I  may  safely  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  my  pro- 
fessional brethren,  as  an  auxiliary  in  such  cases,  which  it  may  be 
worth  their  while  to  try.  It  may  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
pill  at  night,  combined  with  any  bitter  or  aperient  extract.  It 
will  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  almost  any  other  medicine 
with  wlvich  it  is  administered.  Thus,  half  a  grain  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  two,  three,  or  four,  of  extract  of  rhubarb,  or,  if  the 
bowels  require  no  assistance,  extract  of  camomile  or  gentian, 
may  be  given  every  night  at  bed-time,  and  the  dose  gradually 
increased  to  two  or  three  grains  daily.  No  inconvenience  can 
possibly  result  from  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  if  not 
continued  beyond  three  monthstat  a  time.  But  I  must  remark 
on  this,  as  on  almost  every  other  medicine,  that  unless  the 
strictest  attention  be  paid  to  diet,  all  medicines  will  fail.  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  the  nitrate  of 
silver  only  as  an  auxiliai;y  in  a  complaint  which  often  baffles  the 
practitioner,  and  where  all  auxiliaries  are  occasionally  needful. 
The  quinine  may  generally  be  given  at  the  same  time,  not  in 
pills,  but  in  solution. 

In  respect  to  bitters,  as  a  class  of  remedies  calculated  to  lessen 
morbid  sensibility,  and  improve  the  function  of  digestion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  utility,  when  given  at  the  proper 
period.  Of  late  years,  I  have  found  in  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
all  the  good  properties  of  the  other  bitters,  devoid  of  their  bulk 
and  other  nauseating  qualities.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  bitter 
which  we  need  in  general,  and  must  ultimately  supersede  all 
others.  In  small  doses,  as  half  a  grain,  thrice  a  day,  dissolved 
in  a  tea- spoonful  of  any  bitter  tincture,  as  the  compound  tincture 
of  gep.tian,  and  diluted  with  a  little  toast  and  water,  or  any  other 
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fluid,  it  has  an  excellent  effect  on  the  stomach,  soothing  its 
nerves,  cleaning  the  tongue,  improving  the  appetite,  strengthening 
the  digestion,  and  imparting  tone  and  tranquillity  to  mind  and 
body.  If  given  in  larger  doses,  especially  at  the  beginning,  it 
stimulates  too  powerfully,  and  may  do  harm.  It  should,  there- 
fore, not  be  exhibited,  till  irritation  is  lessened  by  the  subduction 
of  improper  food  and  the  administration  of  proper  medicines, 
and  then  it  should  be  commenced  in  small  doses,  very  gradually 
increased,  and  its  effects  on  the  feelings  watched  as  in  respect 
to  food.  Managed  in  this  way,  it  acts  with  surprising  efficacy, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  it  to  produce  such  a  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance ^of  invalids  in  a  month  or  two,  that  the  same  person  is 
hardly  known.  It  should  not  be  given  in  pills,  as  it  is  apt  to 
pass  undigested  in  such  forms,  and  thus  disappoint  the  prac- 
titioner. Its  effects  are  wanted  on  the  stomach  rather  than  on 
the  hotvels,  and  when  medicines  are  designed  to  operate  on  the 
former  organ,  they  should  always  be  given  in  a  liquid,  or  in  a 
very  soluble  form,  which  is  not  the  case  with  pills,  unless  made 
soft,  and  used  the  day  they  are  compounded.* 

It  is  useless,  as  indeed  it  would  be  endless,  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  farrago  of  bitters,  tonics,  stomachics,  and 
other  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  in  the  various 
forms  and  shades  of  indigestion  and  hypochondriasis.  All  the 
indications  which  they  are  capable  of  fulfilling  may  be  fulfilled 
by  the  few  which  I  have  pointed  out — and  why  need  we  have 
recourse  to  subordinate  agents,  when  the  principals  are  at 
command  ? 


•  The  disease  termed  chorea  is  generally  admitted  as  dependent  on  irri- 
tation of  the  primae  vise,  and  hence  the  practice  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  which 
consisted  almost  entirely  in  purgation.  But  experience  has  now  shewn  that 
this  plan  will  not  always,  perhaps  not  generally  succeed.  By  it,  we  clear 
away  irritating  matters,  it  is  true ;  but  the  morbid  sensibility  remains,  and 
pur  work  is  only  half  done.  Hence  the  superior  success  which  has  attended 
the  practice  of  following  up  the  purgative  plan  by  bitters  and  tonics.  The 
former  removes  the  irritants — the  lattcj-  the  susceptibility  to  the  nctioii  of 
fiitwrc  irritants. 
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But  as  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  explain  the  nature  of  this 
class  of  diseases,  and  the  objects  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain, 
so  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  dwell  on  the  minor  means  of 
effecting  these  objects.  They  will  suggest  themselves  to  every 
medical  practitioner,  and  none  but  medical  practitioners  should 
attempt  the  treatment  of  a  class  of  maladies  which  requires  the 
utmost  skill  to  manage.  The  dietetic  regimen,  indeed,  may  be 
put  in  force  by  any  invalid,  under  the  guidance  of  the  rules  1 
have  laid  down  ;  but  let  him  beware  how  he  meddles  with  the 
medical  management  of  his  complaint.  If  the  indications  to  be 
fulfilled  demand  the  minutest  attention  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, how  is  it  possible  that  the  patient  can  judge  of  such 
difficult  matters  ? 

The  subject  of  exercise,  though,  strictly  speaking,  a  physical 
yemedy,  and  one  of  .great  importance  in  this  class  of  disorders— 
especially  in  hypochondriasis,  will  be  glanced  at  presently  under 
the  head  of  mo;-al  remedies,  with  which  it  is  usually  associated. 

As  to  the  host  of  symptomatic  affections  of  different  parts  of 
the  body,  originating  in  disordered  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  their  treatment  in  this 
place.  .  While  they  are  merely  sympathetic,  (as  they  generally 
are)  they  require  no  other  treatment  than  that  which  is  necessary 
for  the  removal  of  the  disorder  on  which  they  depend — and  when 
they  become  organic  affections,  and  independent  of  the  cause 
which  first  produced  them,  their  treatment  will  not  differ  from  that 
employed  for  original  or  idiopathic  affections  of  the  same  organs 
or  parts.  The  symptomatic  disease  of  the  lungs  has  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  in  a  former  part  of  this  Essay,  and  I  shall 
only  glance  at  some  of  the  others. 

The  palpitation,  or  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  which  so 
often  attends  disorder  of  the  stomach,  is  the  most  alarming  of 
all.  Head-ach,  giddiness,  noise  in  the  ears,  pains  over  the  eye- 
brows, confusion  of  thought,  loss  of  memory  and  other  symp- 
toms about  the  head,  are  known,  even  to  a  proverb,  to  depend  so 
often  on  the  state  of  the  stomach,  that  their  existence  seldom 
occasions  much  anxiety  in  either  patient  or  practitioner ;  but 
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when  the  pulse  begins  to  intermit,  and  the  heart  to  beat  irregu- 
larly against  the  ribs,  great  danger  is  usually  apprehended  by  the 
invalid,  and  the  medical  practitioner,  who  is  not  well  versed  in 
this  class  of  complaints,  is  notunfrequently  thrown  off  his  guard, 
and  forms  a  far  more  melancholy  prognosis  than  the  case  gene- 
rally deserves.  In  these  symptomatic  affections  of  the  organ 
of  the  circulation,  however  irregular  may  be  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  pulse,  they  are  not  accompanied  by  the  other 
usual  attendants  on  organic  disease.  The  breathing  is  but  little 
disturbed — the  countenance  has  not  the  look  of  distress — the 
lips  are  not  blue — there  is  no  cedema  of  the  limbs — and  the 
irregular  action  subsides  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
empty,  and  the  mind,  of  the  patient  tranquil.  But,  as  the  surest 
proof  of  sympathetic  disorder,  the  examination  of  the  heart  by 
auscultation,  in  the  intervals,  will  shew  that  there  is  no  enlarge- 
ment, valvular  imperfection,  or  other  change  of  structure  present. 
In  such  instances,  by  confining  the  patient  to  a  rigid  diet  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  gently  clearing  the  bowels,  it  may  be  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  there  is  no  disease,  nor  even  permanent 
disorder  of  function  in  the  case.  .  It  is  quite  useless  to  prescribe 
any  medicine  for  such  sympathetic  affection — "  siihlatd  causa, 
tollitur  effectus." 

The  sympathetic  disorders  about  the  kidneys,  bladder,  urethra, 
and  rectum,  are  far  more  puzzling,  and  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Strictures  of  the  rectum  and  urethra  will  be  so  completely  imi- 
tated in  disordered  states  of  the  digestive  organs,  that  both  the 
urine  and  faeces  will  be  expelled  with  considerable  pain  and 
difficulty — the  former  in  a  small  twisted  stream — the  latter  in 
flattened  and  spiral  cylinders  of  very  diminutive  calibre — while 
both  passages  will  resolutely  resist  the  introduction  of  a  bougie^ 
thereby  confirming  the  inexperienced  practitioner  in  the  belief 
of  permanent  organic  stricture.  It  is  very  common,  in  these 
pases,  for  patients  to  complain,  not  only  of  irritation  in  making 
water,  but  of  a  sense  of  pain  and  smarting  in  the  rectum  for 
some  minutes  after  each  discharge  of  urine.  The  bladder,  too, 
will  often  be  so  irritable,  that  i]ot  more  than  half  a  pint  of  water. 
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can  be  retained.  This  l;\st  will  generally  deposit  a  sedimentwhen 
cold,  unless,  there  be  niiich  nervous  irritability  of  the  mind, 
when  it  will  be  as  pale  as  distilled  water.  When  these  symptoms 
are  present,  the  prognosis  should  be  suspended  till  the  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs  is  removed,  or  mitigated,  as  there  can  be 
no  hurry  for  the  treatment  of  stricture,  even  if  it  be  actually  of 
an  organic  nature.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these  symptoms 
about  the  two  passages  will  subside,  pari  passu,  with  the  disorder 
that  produced  them.  In  fact,  where  there  is  real  permanent 
stricture  of  either  of  the  canals,  there  is  seldom  half  so  much 
inconvenience  felt,  as  where  the  stricture  is  temporary  and 
sympathetic. — Such  cases  afford  a  fine  harvest  for  the  un- 
principled Charlatan,  who  has  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
patient  that  he  labours  under  a  disease  requiring  constant  mecha- 
nical treatment.  This  very  treatment  not  unfrequently  produces 
the  very  disease  which  it  ie  pretended  to  remove,  by  the  ofl&cious 
interference  of  bougies,  without  proper  attention  to  the  consti- 
tutional disorder  on  which  it  depends.  In  what  way,  besides 
through  the  inscrutable  channel  of  morbid  sympathy,  these  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  rectum,  and  urethra,  are  produced 
it  is  difficult  to  say — but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  acrimonious 
secretions  tliemselves  may  contribute  much  to  the  setting  up  of 
these  local  irritations  imitating  organic  diseases  of  the  parts  thus 
irritated. 

MORAL  REMEDIES. 

The  moral  causes  of  indigestion  and  hypochondriasis  are  very 
numerous,  but  not  so  the  remedies.  The  physician  sees  and 
deplores  the  operation  of  these  causes,  but  he  can  do  little  more 
than  combat  their  physical  effects,  and  thus  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  their  re- action  on  the  niind,  through  the  medium  of 
which  they  were  first  directed  to  certain  organs  of  the  body. 
What  power  can  he  exert  over  the  thousancl  sources  of  mental 
anguish  resulting  from  disappointed  ambition,  blighted  hopes, 
ruined  prospect?,  reverses  of  fortune,  mercantile  losses,  domestic 
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afflictions,  crosses  in  love,  and  all  the  varied  ills  to  which  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  flesh  is  heir  ? — None  have  such  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  devastations  committed  on  the  body  by  the 
workings  of  the  mind,  as  the  medical  philosopher.  None  can 
see  the  intimate  connexion  between  mind  and  matter,  so  clearly 
as  he  can.  If  metaphysicians  had  been  physicians,  they  would 
not  have  issued  into  the  world  so  many  absurd  speculations  on 
the  nature  of  the  mental  faculties,  which  they  descant  upon  as 
independent  of  the  corporeal  organs  through  which  they  are 
manifested.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  men,  labouring  under 
moral  afflictions,  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  moral  lectures 
of  the  philosopher,  or  even  the  divine,  on  the  virtues  of  patience, 
resignation,  and  calm  submission  to  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ! — Timk,  it  is  true,  effects  a 
mitigation  of  our  sorrows,  and  the  mind,  like  the  body,  becomes 
accustomed  to  painful  impressions,  and  ceases,  at  length,  to  feel 
them  with  much  poignancy.  But,  as  certain  conditions  of  our 
corporeal  functions  greatly  aggravate  the  mental  affliction,  so 
other,  and  opposite  conditions  of  the  same  functions  do  more  to 
fortify  the  mind,  than  all  the  lectures  of  the  moralist,  the  philo- 
sopher, or  the  divine.  At  all  events,  the  physician  can  only 
work  through  physical  agency,  leaving  to  others,  if  such  can  be 
found,  the  pleasing  task  of  curing  the  wounds  of  our  spiritual 
nature  by  the  balm  of  friendship  and  the  consolations  of  religion. 


COMBINATION  OF  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  REME- 
DIES, AND  ESPECIALLY  EXERCISE. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  impression,  whether  mental  or  cor- 
poreal, will  often  supersede,  or  at  least  weaken,  another.  This 
principle  is  sometimes  available  in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and 
hypochondriasis,  especially  when  resulting  from  moral  causes. 
If  the  patient's  circumstances  will  permit  him  to  engage  in  any 
•  pursuit  that  can  occupy  his  attention  and  exercise  his  body,  it 
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will  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  counteracting  the 
original  cause,  as  well  as  of  removing  its  effects.  Unfortunately 
there  are  but  few,  comparatively  speaking,  whose  circumstances 
will  permit  of  the  embarkation  in  any  new  pursuit.  Yet  it  is  in 
the  power  of  a  great  many  to  engage  in  a  systematic  exercise 
of  the  body,  in  some  mode  or  other,  if  they  wiU  only  summon 
■  resolution  to  make  the  experiment.  The  languor  and  listless- 
ness  attendant  on  the  disorder  are  great  obstacles  to  this  plan, 
but  they  should  be  urged  to  it  by  all  the  eloquence  of  their  me- 
dical attendants.  Some  caution,  however,  is  necessary  here. 
The  debility  and  exhaustion  which  supervene  on  the  most  trifling 
exertion  deter  most  people  from  persevering,  and,  therefore,  the 
corporeal  exercise  must  be  commenced  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale,  and  very  gradually  increased.  Thus,  a  person  whose  se- 
dentary occupations  confine  him  to  the  house,  might  begin  by 
going  once  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  the  first  day,  twice  the  second 
day,  and  so  on,  till  he  could  run  up  and  down  the  same  path 
some  hundreds  of  times  each  day.  It  is  wonderful  Avhat  may 
be  accomplished  in'  this  way  by  perseverance.  I  have  knowil 
people,  who  could  not  go  up  a  flight  of  steps  without  palpitation 
and  breathlessness,  acquire,  in  one  mouth,  the  powei*  of  running 
up  to  the  top  of  the  house  one  hundred  times  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  with  scarcely  any  acceleration  of  the  pulse  or  respiration. 
If  the  exercise  can  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  it  will  be  still  better, 
and  the  quantum  gradually  increased,  by  twenty  or  thirty  steps 
daily.  This  task,  which  should  be  represented  as  an  infallible 
remedy  in  the  end,  must  be  performed  at  first  when  the  stomach 
is  nearly  empty;  and  when  an  increase  of  muscular  power  is 
acquired,  it  may  be  performed  at  any  time — even  immediately 
after  dinner.  Those  who  can  engage  in  any  of  the  lighter  gym- 
nastic exercises,  now  becoming  so  common,  should  be  urged  to 
it  by  every  kind  of  persuasion,  especially  in  the  cool  seasons  of 
the  year.  These  are  means  within  the  reach  of  alnwst  all — and 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  system  are  incalculable. 
By  this  systematic  exertion  of  the  body,  with  very  spare  diet. 
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most  cases  of  dyspepsia  might  be  completely  cured  among  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  of  society.* 

But  there  is  a  large  class  whose  morale  has  been  too  far  spoiled 
— whose  education  has  been  too  refined — and  whose  senses  have 
been  too  much  pampered,  to  benefit  by  such  simple  means* 
There  must  be  some  incentive  to  corporeal  exertion  stronger 
than  the  foregoing  plan  presents }  and  moral  excitement  must 
be  combined  with  physical  agency,  if  we  hope  to  carry  our  pro- 
jects into  beneficial  operation.  That  the  long  catalogue  of  dys- 
peptic and  hypochondriacal  complaints  is  much  more  frequently 
the  inlieritance  of  the  affluent  than  of  the  indigent,  there  can  be 
no  doubt}  and  yet  the  former  class  have  a  remedy  in  their  power 
which  is  infinitely  more  efficacious  than  all  the  other  moral  and 
physical  means  put  together,  but  which  t\\ey  rarely  take  ad- 
vantage of — or,  when  they  do  embrace  it,  they  eeldom  go  the 
proper  way  to  work.    This  is  travelling. 

Since  the  Continent  has  been  open  to  the  English,  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  this  species  of  exercise ;  but  there  are  different 
kinds  of  travelling  now,  as  there  were  different  kinds  of  travellers 
in  the  days  of  Sterne.  It  is  one  thing  to  travel  for  health,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  travel  for  the  sake  of  studying  architectural 
ruins,  viewing  pictures,  ransacking  libraries,  or  collecting  anti- 
quities. It  is  entirely  with  the  first  kind  of  travelling  tliat  I 
have  to  do — nameh',  that  mode  which  conduces  most  to  the 


*  It  is  very  doubtful  which  is  the  more  salutary  kind  of  exercise — pedestrian 
or  equestrian.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Parry,  in  giving  the  preference 
to  the  former,  as  the  more  natural  of  the  two.  But  as  weakly  persons  will  be 
induced  to  ride  M'ho  would  not  walk,  the  horse-exercise  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  remedies  in  dyspcpsy,  as  well  as  in  many  other  diseases.  If  the  in- 
dividual, however,  could  be  enticed  to  commence,  and  gradually  increase,  the 
active  or  pedestrian  species  of  exercise,  it  would  certainly  be  far  more  effica- 
cious in  the  removal  of  indigestion  and  hypochondriacism  than  the  passive,  or 
comparatively  passive  exercise  of  riding.  There  are  some  complaints,  how- 
ever, as  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  where  passive  is  safer  than  active  exercise, 
on  account  of  the  temporary  excitement  of  the  circulation  and  respiration  oc- 
casioned by  the  latter. 
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restoration  of  health,  leaving  every  other  consideration  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  with  the  exception  of  amusement,  which  I 
consider  as  essentially  connected  with  the  subject  of  health.  In 
the  course  of  a  wandering  life,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
studying  the  effects  of  travelling  on  different  diseases;  but  more 
recently  I  made  one  of  a  party  whose  sole  object  was  the  trial 
of  a  plan  which  I  had  devised  for  recruiting  the  health  of  three 
invalids,  including  myself.  It  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting 
to  the  medical  practitioner  or  the  invalid,  if  I  preface  the  remarks 
which  I  have  to  offer  on  the  effects  of  travelling,  by  a  concise 
sketch  of  the  plan  which  was  pursued  in  the  present  instance. 

Six  individuals,  three  in  heajth  (domestics)  and  three  valetu- 
dinarians, (one  a  lady)  travelled,  in  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  1823,  about  2500  miles,  through  France 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
HBALTH,  and  such  amusement  as  was  considered  most  compatible 
with  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

The  experiment  was  tried,  whether  a  constant  change  of  scene 
and  air,  combined  with  almost  uninterrupted  exercise,  active 
and  passive,  during  the  day — principally  in  the  open  air,  might 
not  insure  a  greater  stock  of  health  than  slow  journies  and  long 
sojourns  on  the  road.  The  result  will  be  seen  presently : — But, 
in  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  may  be  done  in  a 
three  months'  tour  of  this  kind,  I  shall  enumerate  the  daily 
journies,  omitting  the  excursions  from  those  places  at  which  we 
halted  for  the  night,  or  for  a  few  days.  Our  longest  sojourn 
was  that  of  a  week,  and  that  only  thrice— at  Paris,  Geneva,  and 
Brussels.  In  a  majority  of  places  we  only  stopped  a  night  and 
part  of  a  day ;  or  one  or  two  days,  according  to  local  interest. 
But  I  may  remark  that,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  more  exercise 
was  taken  during  the  days  of  sojourn  at  each  place,  than  during 
the  days  occupied  in  travelling  from  one  point  to  another.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  quarter  of  a  year  was  spent  in  one  un- 
interrupted system  of  exercise,  change  of  air,  and  change  of  scene, 
together  with  the  mental  excitement  and  amusement  produced 
by  the  perpetual  presentation  of  new  objects— many  of  them  the 
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most  interesting  on  the  face  of  this  globe.    The  following  were 
the  regular  journeys,  and  the  points  of  nightly  repose  : — 1,  Sit- 
tingbourn — 2,  Dover — 3,  Calais — 4,  Boulogne — 5,  Abbeville — 
6,  Rouen — 7>  Along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  Mantes — 8,  Pa- 
ris, with  various  excursions  and  perambulations — 9,  Fontain- 
bleau — 10,  Auxerre — 11,  Vitteaux — 12,  Dijon,  with  excursions 
— 13,  Champagnole,  in  the  Jura  Mountains — 14,  Geneva,  with 
various  excursions — 15,  Salenche — 16,  Chamouni,  with  various 
excursions  to  the  Mere  de  Glace,  Jardin,  Buet,  &c. — 17,  Across 
the  Col  de  Balme  to  Martigny,  with  excursions  up  the  Vallais — 
18,  By  the  Valley  of  Entreraent,  &c.  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
with  excursions — 19,  Back  to  Martigny — 20,  Vivian,  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  with  excursions — 21,  Geneva, — 22,  Lausanne, 
with  excursions — 23,  La  Sarna — 24,  Neuf-chatel — 25,  Berne, 
with  excursions  and  perambulations — 26,  Thoun — 27,  Valley  of 
Lauterbrunen,  with  various  circuits — 28,  Grindewalde,  with  ex- 
cursions to  the  Glaciers,  &c. — 29,  Over  the  Grand  Scheidec  to 
Meyrengen,  with  excursions  to  waterfalls,  &c. — 30,  By  Brienz, 
Lake  of  Brienz,  Interlaken,  and  Lake  of  Thoun,  with  various  ex- 
cursions, to  the  Giesbach  and  other  waterfalls,  back  to  Thoun 
— 31,  Berne — 32,  ZoflFengen — 33,  Lucerne,  with  various  excur- 
sions— 34,  Zoug  and  Zurich — 35,  Chaufhausen  and  Falls  of  the 
Rhine— 36,  Neustad,  in  the  Black  Forest— 3/,  By  the  Vallee 
d'Enfer  to  OfFenburgh — 38,  Carlshrue,  with  excursions — 39, 
Heidelbergh — 40,  Darmstadd — 41,  Fi-ankfort  on  the  Maine, 
with  excursions — 42,  Mayence,  with  excursions — 43,  Coblenz, 
Bingen,  Bonn,  &c. — 44,  Cologne — 45,  Aix  La  Chapelle,  with 
excursions — 46,  Liege — 47,  Brussels,  with  a  week's  excursions 
— 48,  Ghent  and  Courtray — 49,  Dunkirk — 50,  Calais — 51,  Do- 
ver— 52,  London. 

Thus,  there  were  52  regular  journeys  during  the  tour,  and  32 
days  spent  in  excursions  and  perambulations.  And  as  there  never 
was  so  much  exercise  or  fatigue  during  the  journeys  as  during 
the  days  of  sojourn  and  excursions,  it  follows  that  the  whole  of 
this  tour  might  be  made  with  great  ease,  and  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage to  health,  in  two  months.    As  far  as  natural  scenery  is 
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concerned,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  select  a  track,  which 
could  offer  siich  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime 
views,  and  such  a  variety  of  interesting  objects,  as  the  line 
which  the  above  route  presents.  It  would  be  better,  however, 
to  dedicate  three  months  to  the  tour,  if  the  time  and  other  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  than  to  make  it  in  two  months ;  though, 
if  only  two  months  could  be  spared,  I  would  recommend  the 
same  line  of  travel,  where  health  was  the  object.  Perhaps,  it 
would  be  better,  however,  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  route,  and 
to  commence  with  the  Rhine,  by  which  plan  the  majesty  of  the 
scenery  would  be  gradually  and  progressively  increasing,  till  the 
traveller  reached  the  summit  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

The  foregoing  circuit  was  made,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  con- 
cerned, entirely  in  the  open  air,  that  is  to  say,  in  an  open 
carriage — in  char-a-bancs — on  mules — and  on  foot.  The  exer- 
cise was  always  a  combination,  or  quick  succession  of  the  active 
and  passive  kinds,  as  advantage  was  always  taken  of  hills  and 
mountains,  on  the  regular  journeys,  to  get  dowli  and  walk — 
while  a  great  part  of  each  excursion  was  pedestrian,  with  the 
char-a-banc  or  mule  at  hand,  when  fatigue  was  experienced.* 
This  plan  possesses  many  advantages  for  the  invalid,  over  the 
purely  active  or  purely  passive  modes  of  travelling.  The  con- 
stant alternation  of  the  two,  secures  the  benefits  of  both,  without 
the  inconvenience  of  either.  As  the  season  for  travelling  in 
Switzerland,  is  the  hottest  of  the  year,  and  as,  in  the  valleys, 
the  temperature  is  excessive,  so,  great  danger  would  be  incurred 
by  the  invalid's  attempting  pedestrian  exercise  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  But,  by  travelling  passively  in  the  hot  valleys,  and 
walking  whenever  the  temperature  is  moderate  or  the  ground 
elevated,  he  derives  all  the  advantage  which  exercise  of  both 
kinds  can  possibly  confer,  without  any  risk  to  his  health. 

The  journeys  on  this  tour  varied  from  20  to  50  or  60  miles  in 


*  The  writer  of  this  has  little  hesitation  in  averring,  that  he  walked  full 
half  of  the  whole  distance  which  was  traversed  in  this  tour,  that  is,  that  in  a 
quajter  of  a  year,  he  walked  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles. 
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.  the  day,  and  was  always  concluded  by  sunset — often  much  before 
that  period.  The  usual  routine  of  meals  was,  some  coffee  at 
sunrise,  and  then  exercise,  either  in  perambulations,  excursions, 
or  on  the  first  stage  of  the  day's  journey.  At  noon,  a  dejeun4 
a  la  fourchettey  and  then  immediately  to  exercise  or  to  travel  5 
concluding  the  journey  and  the  exercise  of  the  day  by  dinner  at 
the  8  o'clock  table  d'hdte,  where  a  company,  of  all  nations, 
varying  from  10  to  50  or  60,  were  sure  to  assemble,  with  appe- 
tites of  t^ers  rather  than  of  men.  By  ten,  or  half-past  ten,  all 
were  in  bed,  and  there  Was  seldom  a  waking  interval,  from  that 
time  till  six  in  the  morning,  the  punctual  hour  of  rising.  In  this 
circuit  we  experienced  great  and  sometimes  very  abrupt  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature,  as  well  as  other  atmospheric  changes,  but, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  without  any  bad  consequences.  Before 
I  give  any  exposition  of  the  moral  and  physical  effects  of  this 
kind  of  exercise,  I  may  be  permitted  to  premise,  that  I  made  it 
one  of  my  principal  studies,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  tour, 
not  only  to  investigate  its  physiological  effects  on  my  own  person 
and  those  of  the  party,  six  in  number ;  but  to  make  constant 
enquiries  among  the  numerous  and  often  intelligent  travellers 
Avith  whom  I  journeyed  or  sojourned  on  the  road.  Many  of  these 
were  invalids — many  affected  with  actual  diseases — a  consider- 
able proportion  had  had  dyspeptic  complaints  previously, — and 
all  were  capable  of  describing  the  influence  of  travelling  exer- 
cise on  their  mental  and  corporeal  fimctions.  What  I  am  going 
to  say  on  this  subject,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  direct  experience 
and  observation,  unbiassed  by  any  preconceived  opinions  derived 
from  books  or  men.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  my  observations 
will  be  of  some  service  to  the  physician  as  well  as  to  the  invalid, 
by  putting  them  in  possession  of  facts,  which  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained under  any  other  circumstances  than  those  under  which 
they  were  investigated  in  the  present  instance. 

1.  Moral  Effects.  If  abstraction  from  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties of  life,  from  the  perplexities  of  business,  and,  in  short,  from 
the  operation  of  those  conflicting  passions  which  harrasis  the 
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mind  and  wear  the  body,  be  possible  under  any  circumstances, 
it  is  likely  to  be  on  such  a  journey  as  this,  for  which  previous 
arrangements  are  made,  and  where  a  constant  succession  of  new 
and  interesting  objects  is  presented  to  the  eye  and  understanding, 
which  powerfully  arrests  the  attention  and  absorbs  other  feelings, 
leaving  little  time  for  reflexions  on  the  past,  or  gloomy  antici- 
pations of  the  future.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  hope  of  re- 
turning health,  increased,  as  it  generally  will  be,  by  the  daily 
acquisition  of  that  invaluable  blessing,  as  we  proceed. 

One  of  the  first  perceptible  consequences  of  this  state  of  things, 
is  a  greater  degree  of  serenity  or  evenness  of  temper,  than  was 
previously  possessed.  There  is  something  in  the  daily  intercourse 
vi'ith  strangers,  on  the  road,  and  at  the  tables  d'hote,  which 
checks  irritability  of  temper.  We  are  not  long  enough  in  each 
other's  society  to  get  into  argumentation,  or  those  collisions 
of  sentiment  which  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  produces,  and 
too  often  raises  into  altercations  and  even  irascibility,  where  the 
mind  and  body  are  previously  irritable.  These  short  periods  of 
intercourse  are  the  honey-moons  of  society,  where  only  good 
humour  and  politQ.ness  prevail.  We  change  our  company  before 
we  are  intimate  enough  to  contradict  each  other,  and  thus  excite 
•warm  blood.  Besides,  the  conversation  generally  turns  on  scenes 
and  subjects  with  which  we  are  pleased  and  interested  on  the  road 

,  while  political  and  religious  discussions  are  studiously  avoided 

by  all  travellers,  as  if  by  a  tacit  but  universal  compact.  One  of  the 
best  remedies,  then,  for  irritability  of  temper,  is  a  tour  of  this 
kind.  A  few  hundred  pounds  would  be  well  expended  by  many 
of  our  rich  countrymen,  in  applying  this  pleasant  remedy  to  the 
mind,  when  soured  and  unpoised  by  the  struggle  after  wealth, 
rank,  or  power  ! 

I  have  already  portrayed  the  influence  of  bad  health,  and 
especially  of  disordered  states  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  pro- 
ducing depression  of  spirits,  or  mental  despondency,  far  worse 
to  bear  than  corporeal  pain.  For  the  removal  of  this  kind  of 
melancholy,  there  is  no  other  moral  or  physical  remedy  of  lialf 
30  much  efficacy  as  a  tour  conducted  on  the  plan  which  I  have 
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pointed  out.  It  strikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  (as  I  shall 
presently  shevv,  when  speaking  of  the  physical  effects  of  travel- 
ling,) by  removing  the  causes  on  which  this  sombre  state  of 
mind  depends.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases  of  confirmed 
hypochondriacism,  no  earthly  amusement,  no  change  of  scene, 
BO  mental  impressions  or  excitement,  no  exercise  of  the  body, 
can  cheer  the  gloom  that  spreads  itself  Over  every  object  pre- 
sented to  their  eye  or  their  imagination  !  With  them,  change  of 
place  is  only  variety  of  woe — coslum  non  animum  mutant.  Yet, 
from  two  or  three  instances  which  have  come  within  my  know- 
ledge, of  the  most  inveterate  and  incurable  hypochondriacism 
being  mitigated  by  travelling  (though  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  journey  was  far  from  good)  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  many 
eases  of  this  kind,  which  ultimately  end  in  insanity,  or  at  least 
in  monomania,  might  be  greatly  ameliorated,  if  not  completely 
cured,  by  a  system  of  exercise  constructed  on  the  foregoing 
plan,  and  urged  into  operation,  by  powerful  persuasion,  or  even 
by  force,  if  necessary.  The  change  for  the  better,  in  such  cases, 
is  not  perceptible  at  the  beginning  of  the  tour ;  but  when  the 
functions  of  the  body  have  once  begun  to  feel  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  journey,  the  mind  soon  participates,  and  the  gloom 
is  gradually,  though  slowly  dispelled.  Where  the  mental  des- 
pondency is  clearly  dependent  on  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  has  not  yet  induced  any  permanent  disease  of  the  brain,  an 
almost  certain  cure  will  be  found  in  a  journey  of  this  kind,  for 
both  classes  of  complaints.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  beneficial  effects,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  the  same  extent, 
will  be  experienced  in  other  sombre  and  triste  conditions  of  the 
soul,  resulting  from  moral  causes^  as  sorrow,  grief,  disappoint- 
ments, crosses  in  love,  &c.  by  a  tour  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  strongly  to  exercise  the  body,  and  cheerfully  excite  the  mind. 

I  have  already  shewn  the  powerful  influence  of  moral  causes 
in  deranging  the  functions  of  the  body  through  the  medium  of 
the  intellectual  functions.  The  same  functions  may  be  made 
the  medium  of  a  salutary  influence.  In  most  nervous  and  hypo- 
chondriacal complaints,  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  kept  so 
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steadily  fixed  on  his  own  morbid  feelings  as  to  require  strong 
and  unusual  impressions  to  divert  it  from  that  point.  The 
monotony  of  domestic  scenes  and  circumstances  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  this  object,  and  arguments  not  only  fail,  but  absolutely 
increase  the  malady  by  exciting  irritation  in  the  mind  of  the 
sufferer,  who  thinks  hi^  counsellors  are  either  unfeeling  or  in- 
credulous towards  his  complaints.  In  such  cases,  the  majestic 
scenery  of  Switzerland,-  or  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  views 
in  Italy  or  the  Rhingau,  combined  with  the  novelty,  variety, 
and  succession  of  manners  and  customs  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  passes,,  abstract  the  attention  of  the  hypochondriacal 
traveller  (if  any  thing  can)  from  the  hourly  habit  of  exaggerating 
his  own  real  or  imaginary  sensations,  and  thus  help  to  break  the 
chain  of  morbid  association  by  which  he  is  bound  to  the  never-- 
ending  detail  of  his  own  sufferings.  This  is  a  paramount  object 
in  the  treatment  of  these  melancholy  complaints  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  journey  of  this  kind,  in  which  mental  excitement 
and  bodily  exercise  were  skilfully  combined,  would  not  only 
render  many  a  miserable  life  comparatively  happy,  but  prevent 
many  a  hypochondriac  from  lifting  his  hand  against  his  own 
existence.  It  would  unquestionably  preserve  many  an  indi- 
vidual from  mental  derangement. 

This  principle  was  well  understood  long  before  medicine  was 
established  as  a  science.  At  the  extremities  of  Egypt  were  two 
temples  dedicated  to  Saturn,  and  to  these  the  melancholies  or 
hypochondriacs  of  ancient  days  were  sent  in  great  numbers. 
There  the  priests  worked  on  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  by 
the  pretended  influence  of  supernatural,  and  the  real  influence 
of  medicinal  agents.  The  consequence  was,  that  miracles,  or 
at  least  miraculous  cures  were  daily  perfonned.  The  Romans 
sent  their  invalids  to  Egypt  for  change  of  scene,  and  Hippocrates 
has  distinctly  recommended  those  afflicted  with  chronic  diseases, 
to  change  the  air  and  soil — "  In  morbis  longis  solum  mutaro." 
It  would  be  going  out  of  my  province  to  speak  of  the  benefits  of 
travelling  in  any  other  moral  point  of  view  than  that  which  is 
connected  with  the  restoration  of  health  : — I  shall,  therefore. 
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'proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  this  combination  of 
mental  and  corporeal  exercise  on  our  bodily  functions. 

II.  Phi/sical  Effects.    The  first  beneficial  influence  of  travel- 
ling is  perceptible  in  the  state  of  our  corporeal  feelings.   If  they 
were  previously  in  a  state  of  morbid  acuteness,  as  they  generally 
are  in  ill  health,  they  are  rendered  less  sensible.  The  eye,  which 
was  before  annoyed  by  a  strong  light,  soon  becomes  capable  of 
bearing  it  without  inconvenience ;  and  so  of  hearings  and  the 
other  senses.  In  short,  rnorbid  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system 
generally  is  obtundcd,  or  reduced.    This  is  brought  about  by 
more  regular  and  free  exposure  to  all  atmospheric  impressions 
and  changes  than  before,  and  that  under  a  condition  of  body, 
from  exercise,  which  renders  these  impressions-  innocuous.  Of 
this  we  see  the  most  striking  examples  in  those  who  travel 
among  the  Alps.    Delicate  females  and  sensitive  invalids,  who, 
at  home,  were  highly  susceptible  of  every  change  of  temperature 
and  other  states  of  the  atmosphere,  will  undergo  extreme  vicis- 
situdes among  the  mountains,  without  the  smallest  inconveni- 
ence.   I  will  offer  an  example  or  two  in  illustration.    In  the 
month  of  August,  1823,  the  heat  was  excessive  at  Geneva  and 
all  the  way  among  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  till  we  got  to 
Chamouni,  where  we  were,  all  at  once,  among  ice  and  snow, 
with  a  fall  of  40  or  more  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  experienced 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  from  mid-day  at  Salenche  to  the 
evening  at  the  foot  of  the  Glaciers  in  Charhouni.    There  were 
upwards  of  50  travellers  here,  many  of  whom  were  females  and 
invalids  ;  yet  none  suffered  any  inconvenience  from  this  rapid 
transition.    This  was  still  more  remarkable  in  the  journey  from 
Martigny  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard.    On  our  way  up,  through 
the  deep  vallies,  we  had  the  thermometer  at  92°  for  three  hours. 
I  never  felt  it  hotter  in  the  East  Indies.    At  nine  o'clock  that 
night,  while  wandering  about  the  Hospice  of  the  St.  Bernard, 
the  thermometer  fell  to  six  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
wc  were  all  nearly  frozen  in  the  cheerless  apartments  of  the 
monastery.    There  were  upwards  of  40  travellers  there — some 
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of  them  in  very  delijcate  health,  and  yet  not  a  single  cold  was 
caught,  nor  any  diminution  of  the  usual  symptom  of  a  good 
appetite  for  breakfast  next  morning.  This  was  like  a  change 
from  Calcutta  to  Melville  Island  in  one  short  day !  So  much 
for  the  ability  to  bear  heat  and  cold  by  journeying  among  the 
Alps.  Let  us  see  how  hygrometrical  and  barometrical  changes 
are  borne.  A  very  large  concourse  of  travellers  started  at  day- 
break from  the  village  of  Chamouni  to  ascend  the  Montanvert 
and  Mere  de  Glace.  The  morning  was  beautiful  j  but  before 
we  got  two-thirds  up  the  Montanvert,  a  tremendous  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  came  on  us  without  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  notice, 
and  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Some 
of  the  party  certainly  turned  tail,  and  one  Hypochondriac  nearly 
threw  me  over  a  precipice,  while  rushing  past  me  in  his  pre- 
cipitate retreat  to  the  village.  The  majority,  however,  perse- 
vered, and  reached  the  Chalet,  dripping  wet,  with  the  thermo- 
meter below  tl^e  freezing  point.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
warming  or  drying  ourselves  here,  and  therefore  many  of  us 
proceeded  on  to  the  Mere  de  Glace,  and  then  wandered  on  the 
ice  till  our  clothes  were  dried  by  the  natural  heat  of  our  bodies. 
The  next  morning's  muster  for  the  passage  over  the  Col  de  Balme 
shewed  no  damage  from  the  Montanvert  expedition.  Even  the 
Hypochondriac  above-mentioned  regained  his  courage  over  a 
bottle  of  Champain  in  ihe  evening  at  the  comfortable  "Union," 
and  mounted  his  mule  next  morning  to  cross  the  Col  de  Balme. 
This  day's  journey  shewed,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  ac- 
quisition of  strength  which  travelling  confers  on  the  invalid.' 
The  ascent  to  tiie  summit  of  this  mountain  is  extremely  fatiguing, 
but  the  labour  is  compensated  by  one  of  the  sublimest  views  froul 
its  highest  ridge,  which  the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld.  The  descent, 
on  the  Martigny  side,  was  the  hardest  day's  labour  I  ever  en- 
dured in  my  life — yet  there  were  three  or  four  invalids  with  us, 
whose  lives  were  scarcely  worth  a  year's  purchase  when  they  left 
England,  and  who  went  through  this  laborious,  and  somewhat 
hazardous  descent,  sliding,  tumbling,  and  rolling  over  rocks  and 
through  mud,  without  the  slightest  ultimate  injury.    When  we 
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got  to  the  goat-herds'  sheds  in  the  valley  below,  the  heat  was 
tropical,  and  we  all  threw  ourselves  on  the  ground  and  slept 
soundly  for  two  hours — rising  refreshed  to  pursue  our  journey. 

Now  these  and  many  other  facts  which  I  could  adduce,  offer 
incontestible  proof,  how  much  the  morbid  susceptibility  to 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold — from  drought  to  drenchings — is 
reduced  by  travelling.    The  vicissitudes  and  exertions  which  I 
have  described  would  lay  up  half  the  effeminate  invalids  of 
London,  and  kill,  or  almost  frighten  to  death,  many  of  those 
who  cannot  expose  themselves  to  a  breath  of  cold  or  damp  air, 
without  coughs  or  rheumatisms,  in  this  country.    These  facts 
may  suggest  some  important  indications  to  the  physician  who 
lias  charge  of  patients  labouring  under,  or  threatened  with,  cer- 
tain affections  of  the  chest.    I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  many  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  might  be  cured  of  the  dis- 
position to  that  terrible  disease,  by  timely  and  cautious  removal 
of  morbid  susceptibility  to  atmospheric  impressions,  hy  means  of 
travelling  in  proper  seasons,  in  proper  countries,  and  in  a  proper 
manner.    A  young  medical  gentleman  from  Paris,  was  one  of 
the  party  to  the  Montanvert,  over  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Great  St.  Bernard.    He  had  strongly  marked  cha- 
racters of  incipient  phthisis,  and  was  travelling  for  his  health. 
His  breath  was  so  short  in  ascending  the  mountains,  and  he 
coughed  so  violently,  that  I  fully  expected  he  would  burst  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  lungs  by  his  exertions.  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  him  to  mount  my  mule,  of  which  I  made  no  use, 
in  getting  up  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  I  had  much  conversation 
with  him  during  our  peregrinations  together.    He  informed  me 
that  he  had  had  heemoptysis  several  times  in  France  ;  but  that 
he  had  got  much  better  and  stronger  since  he  had  travelled  in 
Switzerland.    He  had  entirely  lost  all  feverishness  lately,  and 
only  experienced  shortness  of  breath  and  cough  on  going  up 
steep  ascents.    He  had  never  caught  cold  from  the  time  he  set 
out  on  his  journey,  and  felt  no  alarm  at  exposure  to  atmospheric 
vicissitudes  in  his  perambulations  among  the  mountains.    I  fell 
in  with  him  nearly  a  month  after  this,  in  a  more  northern  diiiec- 
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tion,  and  he  was  greatly  improved  in  appearance.  Several  other 
travellers,  with  whom  I  had  conversations,  informed  me  they 
had  entirely  lost  habitual  coughs  and  great  susceptibility  to 
cold,  while  travelling  in  Switzerland.  These  things  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  doctrines  of  the  schools,  but  facts  are  facts,  and 
I  leave  them  to  the  consideration  of  my  professional  brethren. 

The  next  eflPect  of  travelling  which  I  shall  notice,  is  its  influ- 
ence on  the  organs  of  digestion.  This  is  so  decided  and  obvious, 
that  I  shall  not  dwell  long  on  the  subject.  The  appetite  is  not 
only  increased ;  but  the  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
are  greatly  augmented.  A  man  may  eat  and  drink  things,  while 
travelling,  which  would  make  him  quite  ill  previously.  A  strong 
proof  of  its  effects  on  assimilation  is  afforded  by  the  universal 
remark  that,  although  much  more  food  is  taken  in  while  travel- 
ling, much  less  faecal  remains  are  discharged,  and  costiveness 
is  a  very  general  symptom  among  those  who  make  long  and 
repeated  journeys,  especially  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback.  The 
motions  which  were  previously  of  bad  colour  and  consistence, 
soon  become  formed  or  even  solid,  and  of  a  perfectly  healthy 
appearance.  The  constipation,  which  attends  passive  or  mixed 
exercise,  on  these  occasions,  is  hardly  ever  attended  with  any 
inconvenience  ;  and  travellers  will  go  two  or  three  days  without 
a  motion,  and  experience  no  uncomfortable  sensation,  although 
the  same  degree  of  confinement  of  the  bowels,  at  other  times, 
would  render  them  ill,  or  at  least  very  uncomfortable. 

These  unequivocally  good  effects  of  travelling  on  the  digestive  . 
organs,  account  satisfactorily  for  the  various  other  beneficial  in- 
fluences on  the  constitution  at  large.    Hence  dyspepsia,  and 
the  thousand  wretched  sensations  and  nervous  affections  thereon 
dependent,  vanish  before  persevering  exercise  in  travelling,  and 
new  life  is  imparted  to  the  whole  system,  mental  and  corporeal. 
In  short,  I  am  quite  positive  that  the  most  inveterate  dyspepsia 
(where  no  organic  disease  has  taken  place)  would  be  completely^ 
removed,  with  idl  its  multiform  sympathetic  torments,  by  a 
journey  of  two  thousand  miles  through  Switzerland  and  Ger-  . 
many,  conducted  on  the  principle  of  combining  active  with 
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passive  exercise  in  the  open  air,  in  sueh  proportions  as  would 
suit  the  individual  constitution  and  the  previous  habits  of  life. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  the  rich  man's  remedy.  But  what  is  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  necessary  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, compared  with  the  inestimable  bles^ng  of  restored  health? 
How  many  thousand  opulent  invalids  saunter  away  their  time 
and  their  wealth,  at  watering  places  in  this  country,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  with  little  or  no  improvement  of  consti- 
tution, when  a  three  months'  course  of  constant  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  would  cure  them  of  all  their  maladies  !  The  fact  is — 
the  power  of  this  remedy  is  little  known — and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  applied  by  many  invalids,  is  not  calculated  to  shew 
its  worth. 

The  kind  of  exercise  under  consideration  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  absorbent  system.  It  excites  this  class  of  vessels 
into  great  activity.  The  fluids,  even  from  the  bowels,  are 
rapidly  taken  up  into  the  circulation,  and  thrown  oft'  by  the 
skin,  which  is  one  cause  of  the  constipation  to  which  travellers 
are  subject.  This  increase  of  activity  in  the  function  of  the 
skin,  exerts  a  very  salutary  influence  on  the  functions  of  various 
internal  organs,  with  which  the  surface  is  sympathetically  asso- 
ciated. The  secretion  of  bile  is  thus  greatly  improved,  and  this 
is  of  no  mean  consequence  in  many  complaints.  To  the  tropical 
invalid,  with  torpid  liver  and  torpid  skin,  this  remedy  presents 
the  highest  advantages ;  and  I  hope  the  present  remarks  will 
induce  him  not  to  neglect  such  an  agreeable  and  useful  remedy. 

The  effects  of  travelling,  on  the  absorbents,  point  at  once  to 
the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  it,  in  cases  where  there  i 
is  a  dropsical  tendency.  In  one  gentleman  whom  I  knew  on  this 
tour,  there  had  been  an  oedematous  state  of  the  lower  extremities 
for  many  years,  but  whose  legs  became  as  small  as  ever  they 
had  been,  in  the  course  of  one  month's  travelling.  This  activity 
of  the  absorbents  causes  the  fat  and  flabby  parts  of  the  body  to 
be  rapidly  reduced,  while  the  exercise  and  the  improved  digestion 
increase  the  force  and  firmness  of  the  muscular  system.  Hence 
corpulent  people  become  tiiiimer  on  the  journey,  but  their  mus- 
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cles  are  increased  in  size ;  and  what  they  lose  in  weight  they 
gain  in  strength.  This  salutary  change  of  proportion  between 
the  muscular  and  the  adipose  systems  of  the  body  gives  greater 
freedom  to  the  functions  of  many  important  organs,  especially 
to  the  heart  and  the  lungs.  Hence  people  who  are  easily  put 
out  of  breath  by  exercise,  or  by  going  up  an  ascent,  soon  acquire 
power  to  do  both,  without  inconvenience. 

The  increased  activity  of  the  absorbents,  during  the  combi- 
nation of  active  and  passive  exercise  in  travelling,  offers  a 
powerful  agency  for  the  removal  of  morbid  growths  in  the  body, 
such  as  timiours,  scrofulous  swellings,  &c.  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  I  think  great  advantage  might  be  derived  from  travelling, 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  consumption — a  disposi- 
tion so  much  connected  with  scrofulous  affection  both  internally 
and  externally. 

The  effects  of  travelling  on  the  circulation  are  peculiar.  Active 
exercise  unquestionably  quickens  the  pulse — while  passive  ex- 
ercise in  a  carriage,  renders  it  slower.  In  those  diseases  of  the 
heart,  therefore,  where  there  is  enlargement  of  the  organ,  with 
increase  of  force  in  the  circulation,  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  travelling,  with  combined  active  and  passive  exercise, 
would  be  dangerous,  and  would  be  likely  to  augment  the  disease. 
In  such  cases,  the  exercise  should  be  completely  passive,  and 
then  the  effects  would  be  beneficial.  But  there  are  many  cases 
where  there  is  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  heart,  from  sympathy 
with  other  organs,  as  the  stomach,  liver,  &c.  In  these,  travel- 
ling offers  a  powerfully  salutary  remedy,  not  only  by  lessening 
the  irritability  of  the  heart,  but  by  improving  the  functions  of 
those  organs  with  which  the  heart  sympathises.  The  travelling 
exercise,  in  these  instances,  should  be  at  first  entirely  passive, 
and,  as  the  irritability  of  the  organ  decreases,  active  exercise 
might  be  gradually  ventured  on,  and  progressively  augmented. 
The  exercise  of  travelling,  whether  active,  passive,  or  both  com- 
bined, has  a  very  marked  influence  in  producing  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  This  important 
effect  must  render  it  a  powerful  agent  in  correcting  undue  deter- 
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minations  of  blood  to  any  particular  organ  or  part — a  pheno- 
menon, which  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  many  of  the  most 
dangerous  diseases  to  which  the  human  fabric  is  liable.  Hence, 
the  utility  of  travelling,  in  many  affections  of  the  head  and  other 
parts  to  which  an  unequal  distribution  of  blood  may  be  habi- 
tually directed. 

There  is  but  one  other  effect  of  travelling  to  which  I  shall 
allude,  before  I  close  this  Essay,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
one — if  not  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  the  influence  which 
constant  change  of  air  exerts  on  the  blood  itself.  Every  one 
knows  the  benefits  which  are  derived  from  change  of  air,  in  many 
diseases,  when  that  change  is  only  from  one  part  to  another,  a 
few  miles  separated.  Nay,  it  is  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  the  change  from  what  is  considered  a  good,  to  what 
is  thought  a  bad  air,  is  often  attended  with  marked  good  effects. 
Hence  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  mere  change  of 
one  khid  of  air  for  another  has  an  exhilarating  or  salutary  effect 
on  the  animal  economy.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  no  instruments 
to  ascertain  in  what  consists  this  difference  of  one  air  from 
another,  since  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be 
nearly  the  same  on  all  points  of  earth  and  sea.  But  we  know 
from  observation  that  there  are  great  differences  in  air,  as  far  as 
its  effects  on  the  human  body  are  concerned.  Hence,  it  would 
appear  that  the  human  body,  confined  to  one  particular  air,  be  it 
ever  so  pure,  languishes  at  length,  and  is  bettered  by  a  change. 
This  idea  is  supported  by  analogy.  The  stomach,  if  confined  to 
one  species  of  food,  however  wholesome,  will,  in  time,  languish, 
and  fail  to  derive  that  nutriment  from  it,  which  it  would  do,  if 
the  species  of  food  were  occasionally  changed.  The  ruddy 
complexion  then  of  travellers,  and  of  those  who  are  constantly 
moving  from  place  to  place,  as  stage- coachmen,  does  not,  I 
think,  solely  depend  on  the  mere  action  of  the  open  air  on  the 
face  ;  but  also  on  the  influence  which  change  of  air  exerts  on  the 
blood  itself  in  the  lungs.  1  conceive,  then,  that  what  Boerhaave 
says  of  exercise,  may  be  safely  applied  to  change  of  air.  "  Eo 
magis  et  dcnsam,  et  piayuream  sanguinem  esse,  quo  validius 
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homo  se  exercuerit  motu  musculorum."  It  is  to  this  constant 
change  of  air,  as  well  as  to  the  constant  exercise  of  the  muscles, 
that  I  attribute  the  superiority  of  the  plan  of  travelling  which 
I  have  proposed,  over  that  which  is  usually  adopted — where 
HKALTH  is  the  entire  object.  On  this  account,  I  wo\ild  recom- 
mend some  of  my  fair  country-women,  who  have  leisure  as  well 
as  means,  to  improve  the  languid  states  of  their  circulation,  and 
the  delicacy  of  their  complexions,  by  a  system  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  which  will  give  colour  to  their  cheeks,  firmness  to  their 
muscles,  tone  to  their  nerves,  and  energy  to  their  minds. 
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